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COMPARE NOTE: 


oe : ~ , 
George 
door! Radiola V gets the s 
sports for Bob—the fa: a fe) 
obera— everything that's in the air. 
Tunes out what you don’t want—picks 
up what you do, Gets distance! 


Here’s a man who set up his Radiola out in 

Lake City, Minnesota—and heard New York 

and California the very first night! Coast to 
coast—that’s a record for performance—kind of a 
record Radiola V is making all the time—setting 

the distance pace. 


Radiola 


REG, U. S, PAT, OFF, 


Just turn the knob—and tune in. It isa vacuum 
tube detecting set—with a two-step amplifier— 
sensitive—powerful. It gets the far-away stations 
when the other fellow’s only getting the near ones. 


This symbol 
of quality 
is your protection 


This Great Se-—Now Converted to Dry Battery 


Send for this 
Free Booklet 


If you can’t have a 
$350 Radiola— want 
something bigger than 
a$25 Radiola—write 
for thebooklet. Plenty 
of in-between sets. 


The booklet tells all 


Operation by a New Tube—At a New Price 
RADIOLA V. Complete $142.50 


Complete for dry battery operation, including three WD-12 Radio- 
tron vacuum tubes; head telephones; “A” battery consisting of 
three dry cells; “B” battery consisting of three 2214 volt units. 


The price of Radiola V. formerly came to $207.50, 
when equipped for storage battery operation. 


Here’s 
the Letter: 


Likea thousand others 
who write tous, W.G. 
Ball’s enthusiasm 
bubbled over. Here’s 
what he wrote from 


Lake City, Minn., 


y about his Radiola V. 
) 


about ’em. ag 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2AB, 233 Broadway, New York 


“T connected up the radio set last night . 
This beats them all for quality of tone and 


“There's a Radiola for everp purse” 
range and ease of control. From 7 in the 


; Radio * Cor oration me 

Please send me your free Radio Pi fe 

Booklet. Newark, N.J.; Davenport, Iowa; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Kansas City, Mo. (astations) ; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Louisville,’ Ky.; Regina, Sas,; Sioux 


Falls, S.D.; Ames, Iowa; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


Name Sales Department District Sales Offices Atlanta, Ga. (2 stations); Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Suite 2088 10 So. La Salle Street 433 California Street es cu eye Nacsa Gere gee, 
233 Broadway Chicago San Francisco tady, N. Y.; Portland, Ore.; Los Anes, 
Street Address New York Illinois California Soret SO 
“Tf there is anyone that wants to be shown, 
Sts... ot< —=>3-' send them down here. 


“Respectfully yours, 
“WG. BALL” 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
A they expire, and if you find a re- 
mittance blank in your copy of the 
magazine, it indicates that your sub- 
scription expires with that number. Sub- 
scribers will please be prompt in sending 
in renewal remittance so that the next 
copy of the magazine will not be missed. 
Please sign your name exactly as it ap- 
pears on your present address label. If 
you have changed your address, please 
give the old address and the new one as 
well, so that we will have no trouble in 
locating your name, 

Tt sometimes happens that a renewal 
subscription has already been sent us or 
is in the house, but as we have to print 
the magazine and pack it in mail bags 
some time before mailing, your renewal 
may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once 
in order that you may get a copy of the 
May issue, Mail to Detroit office. 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President. 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Sprague Publishing Company. 
March 14, 1900, at the Post Office at Detruit, Mich., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Registered in the United States Patent Ofte. years, Postage free in the United States, 

Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 

April, 1923. 6 the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
- else. 22 Bamber Single copies; 20 cents each. For Can- 
Published by adian subscriptions add 25 cents a year 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


American Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Editor 
WALTER P. McGUIRE, Managing Editor 
CLARENCE B. KELLAND, Contributing Editor 
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Elmer P. Grierson, Secy. and Asst. Treas. 


Entered ag second-class matter 


Price of 
The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the 
subscription price is $2.00 a year, 


$3.60 for two years, $5.00 for three 


and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year and pay by draft on a bank 
in the U. S., payable in U. S. funds. 
Subscribers should use postal or ex- 
press money orders or bank checks in 
remitting. 
Send all 
office at Detroit, 


subscription orders to our 
Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only.  Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Detroit.) 
New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 


Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Friendly Talks With The 


Spring 


PRING is only about two steps and a jump away. 

You're looking forward to it, but have you helped 
those birds to be able to reach it safely? How about 
those feeding pans? That wasn’t what we started to 
say, but there it is. What we really set out to write 
was, what are you going to do with spring when it 
gets here? Are you going to put in a garden to help 
out Dad and Mother in these days of high prices? 
Are you going to learti to swim just as soon as the 
water is warm enough? Are you going to get for 
yourself every breath of that fine, outdoor air you 
can draw into your lungs? Spring is a coming to life 
of the world, isn’t it? Are you going to sprout with 
the rest of nature and do your bit to make the world 
lovelier and pleasanter to live in? That, we think, is 
what spring is for. 


Improvements 


E KNOW of a little country bank that was get- 

ting along about the way you would expect. 
It was all right, sort of crowded and jumbled and 
unhandy. Then along came a new officer who thought 
it would be a good idea to fix things up. He spent 
quite a lot of money making that bank look as much 
like a city bank as he could, and providing facilities 
for the bank’s customers. Nine-tenths of it was an 
improvement to the appearance, but most of it also 
made business easier to do. It was little short of 
amazing how that bank’s business increased. The 
improvements did it. Now we wonder if it wouldn’t 
work the same way with a boy. Build on a new suit, 
and put in a hair combing and coat brushing and shoe- 
blacking department, you know. If such things will 
get business for a bank, we believe they'll get it for 
a boy. 


Self-Rousers 


E KNOW a fellow who tells himself when he 

turns in at night, “Now, you want to get up 
at six to-morrow morning,” and promptly at six 
he wakes up and hops out of bed. We don’t know 
just how his mental alarm works, but we have a 
hunch that if he merely rolled over several mornings 
instead of hopping out, he’d soon find that he had 
lost that handy little buzz in his brain. . . . If 
you have a self-rouser inside of you, you’ re lucky— 
whether it says, “Six o'clock!” or ry ‘ou’ re going to 
smash in algebra if you don't look out,” or “You have 
a fighting chance to ‘make the team.” But you want to 
hop when you hear that self-rouser. As a rule, it’s no 
patient repeater. If you roll over and go to sleep 
again, the next thing you know, someone will be 


NOW FOR OUTDOORS! 


RE YOU a red-blooded adventurer? Do you like 

to be out in the “‘big spaces’’—the great forests, 

the high mountains? Do you like to go exploring, or 
camping, or fishing? Do you like outdoor games? 

If the answer is yes, you will especially enjoy the 
May number of THE AMERICAN BOY—the Outdoor 
Number. 

First comes the story of a great canoe trip in the 
Canadian woods—a story of exciting wilderness ad- 
ventures, including a fight for life in a forest fire. 
There’s mystery in the story, too—the mystery that 
gives the story its title,“‘Medicine Gold,’ and en- 
gages the boys in a bitter conflict with the Indians. 
Start it next month. 

Two American boys’ adventures in mountain climb- 


ing in the Alps are told in a novel, thrilling, TRUE 
story by Dana B. Durand, one of the daring adyen- 
turers. 


“The Crime at Lone Lake,’’ by Laurie Y. Erskine 
is a gripping tale of a puzzling problem that con- 
fronted a group of boys out camping. 


The second story by Bernard Marshall in the series 
which leads up to the mystery of the Knight of Asca- 
lon (the first of which appeared last month) will come 
in May. 

A baseball story, ‘‘Ginger Burke,”’ by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; a rowing story, ‘‘Little Duffy the Great,”’ 
by K. P. Kempton; another Northfield High story by 
William Heyliger; a fine baseball article by H. G. 
Salsinger; more fact stories about high school politics 
and politicians; Mr. Perry's story of the U, S. Mails, 
which was mentioned in March—these are some of 
the many other features you will get in your 
AMERICAN BOY next month. 


dousing you with cold water or yanking you rudely 
out of your dreams. You'll find life pleasanter if 
you respond when your self-rouser barks; “On your 
mark! Get set! Go!” 


Politics 


E BELIEVE you boys are interested in politics, 

so we'll tell you a story we heard President 
Harding tell the other day. He said there was a 
wealthy farmer out in Ohio who got sick, and they 
called in a doctor, and then he got worse, so they 
called in another doctor, and the first thing the family 
knew they had in half a dozen doctors, all giving 
advice and medicine, and it looked as though the patient 
would die. But as a last resort they called in a new 
physician, a young man who had just come to town. 
This young man said the only condition upon which 
he would take the case was that all the other doc- 
tors be discharged. Well, he had his way. Then he 
went into the kitchen and mixed up an awful mess 
of mustard and vinegar and red pepper—perfectly 
harmless, but tasting dreadfully. This he told the 
family to give the patient every half hour. Then he 
went away. In a week the patient was up and at work. 
“Now,” says Mr. Harding, “that’s the trouble with 
our country. Too many doctors who want to give 
their own medicines. Leave it alone, and it will get 
well of its own strength.” 


Laws 


HIGH SCHOOL BOY who stood up in a Stu- 

dent Council meeting the other day put something 
of Mr. Harding’s idea into different words. “Let’s 
not make a whole bunch of rules,” he said. “Probably 
we need a few good laws—so strictly enforced that 
the meanest or the nuttiest fellow in school doesn’t 
dare break them. But a mess of hastily made little 
laws about anything and everything will just breed 
lawbreaking and buck passing. Why not give the 
student body a common-sense chance?” 


Being Funny 


O LOOK at folks you would think that being 
funny was the most desirable thing in the world. 
Everybody seems to want to make folks laugh. Why 
is it, we wonder? Of course being funny is very 
fine indeed—when you can do it. But there are a lot 
of folks who are funny at the expense of their friends. 
They think up funny things to say about them; or 
tell silly things they’ve done. Maybe what they say 
(the facts stretched just a little bit, probably) makes 
a dozen people laugh—but, do they stop to think that 
it deeply wounds one person? On the whole, we think 
it better that the dozen should remain solemn than 
that one should be wounded to make them jolly. 


Judgment 


HEN WE GO to judge a friend or enemy we 

should proceed about it fairly, shouldn’t we? 
First, we should consider not his words, but his ac- 
tions. He may be the sort who conceals his virtues 
with queer talk. Then again, we should not consider 
a single act, but should weigh all his acts for a long 
time. He may go wrong once, or be mistaken, but 
if he is right in the long run, that is the kind of man 
he is. We should disregard his occasional sudden 
tempers. They don’t count. We should be patient and 
dig deep to find the real man, and not jump to con- 
clusions from noisy or garish outward incidentals. 


Wasting Time 


E’VE DISCOVERED we are wasting about 

half our time, and somehow we can’t seem to 
find any way to stop it. It looks as though we were 
doomed to be able to work about half as many hours 
as we plan to do. Something sneaks in; things we don’t 
know how to avoid. We find we lay out six full da 
of work for next week, and then when the week is 
over we’re lucky if we have crowded in four to our 
satisfaction. For instance, we've got to go up town 
to-morrow to buy our son a birthday present. That 
can’t be dodged, now can it? No way out of that. 
Well, it ruins a day of work. Next day we've got to 
go up town to do about half an hour of business. and 
there’s another day busted. Time stealers. There's 
some way out of it for us just as there is for you. 
Maybe if you fellows went to work on your lost 
time problem you could find a solution for ours. If 
you can we wish you'd write us about it. 


Editor 


Better Speech Hour 


E have decided to set aside one hour every day 

in which we shall use nothing but the purest 
brand of the King’s English. No slang—no ungod’ 
“he don'ts” or “have got’s’—no slurring “dija knov 
or “’salla same’s!” We shan’t even split a mincing 
little infinitive. We believe that hour will contain 
sixty character-building minutes. And won't it be a 
pleasure to listen to our pure speech? Perhaps dur- 
ing one of these coming hours, we shall call upon the 
man who some years ago refused us a job because he 
didn’t want anyone around his office who mumbled his 
words as though his mouth was full of hot mush. 
And another time, we may call at the home of the 
fellow whose mother told him he shouldn’t ask us 
to any more of his jolly little informal dances be- 
cause we were so “darned slangy” (we're quoting the 
fellow, not the mother). We don’t want the job just 
now, and we're not so keen about dancing as we once 
were—but we should like to change the impressions 
we made. 


Perfection 


ID YOU ever hear a wonderful tenor sing? It 

seemed perfection, didn’t it? But while that tenor 
was singing he wasn’t satisfied with his work. He 
knew it ought to be better. Have you looked at a 
great painting? You thought it was perfect. But the 
man who painted it was probably disappointed and 
full of regrets, for he knew it should have been bet- 
ter. Read a great book. You say that it couldn't 
have been better—it is marvellous. Yet, when the 
author finished it he probably was almost sick be- 
cause he knew it wasn’t what he had hoped and in- 
tended to write. That's the way with people who do 
great things. What's the answer? 


A Bargain 


Ts CHEAPEST thing in the world is sleep. Any- 
body is foolish who doesn’t get all he needs of it 
while the bargain price is on. 


Temper 


T WOULD be a mighty fine thing if every time 

our tempers got lost our tongues would get lost 
with them. The big trouble as it is happens to be that 
when our tempers lose themselves our tongues stay 
home and occupy the whole house. They even bulge 
out into the road. We've often wondered what 
tongues were for, anyhow, and we've just guessed. 
Tongues are built on purpose to hold when we get 
mad. 
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GROUSE AND A DOUBLE HIT 


“SWEAR I don't get this bird! 
Can’t see him at all!” declared 
Tommy Buckfield to himself, 
wondering what combination of 


fates had willed it that he should 
choose little Ross Harding as his 
companion for this season’s grouse 


shooting trip. Tommy was six-foot- 
three in his stockings and intolerant in 
his views. Like most boys that are 
destined to become big heavyweight 
men, Tommy was mature for his age 
—seventeen—and inclined to look 
down on little fellows of all shades 
and descriptions as somehow weak- 
lings, niggardly dealt with by that 
same Mother Nature who had made 
him and his kind big and strong. Yet 
history is full of those queer friend- 
ships of big man and little man, 
stronger friendships than most others 
—had Tommy ever read his history 
with both eyes open and applied it to 
his personal life, which no school boy 
ever does! 

The two boys were the most exact 
opposites that could be picked in all 
the Everett Latin School.. Ross was 
small, slender, immature, about five- 
feet-one in height, a Southern boy 
from Alabama. The only prowess he 
had displayed since joining the school 
had been a remarkable and unbeatable 
agility at tennis. Also he had proved 
the star shot of the school gun club— 
which was quite natural for a South- 
erner born and reared among the quail 
of the plantations. As Tommy re- 
flected over it, he guessed that it had 
been his own ptical disbelief in the 
Southern boy’s shooting ability when 
pitted against our Northern ruffed 
grouse that had really made him in- 
vite Ross to go with him on this trip. 

Tommy himself was a Vermont boy, 
tall, angular, scrawny, red-haired; 
with a choleric green eye and a nose 
that may once have been Greek but 
was now broken-backed from some 
football immage. Tommy, as left 
guard, had stopped the elbow of the 
opposing halfback with the nose on 
that occasion, and when he got out of 
the hospital he made all school rec- 
ords for champion ugly man go bump 
—with that nose of his mended but 
carrying a deviation of two points 
north-by-west forever more. He was 
still the star left guard, for he 
weighed a hundred and seventy pounds 
and had an eleven-inch paw and a 
number ten foot. When the paw laid 
hold of a body, that person did not 
get away until Tommy chose to let 
him! 

In spite of his misgivings as to how 
Ross was going to pan out, Tommy 
characteristically stuck to his decision 
to take him on the grouse hunt. He 
himself could not hit a grouse once 
in ten shots on the wing, but he was 
not particularly ashamed of it, for Sir Ruffed Grouse is 
the king of game birds and it takes a master wing shot 
to bag him. But he did not believe that Ross, could hit 
’em either, “The little String Bean” as Tommy called 
him had certainly smashed the clays in great form at 
the gun club; but hitting clay pigeons afd hitting ruffed 
grouse were two different things! He was still from 
Vermont and you had to show him! 

Opening day, November tenth, found the two trudg- 
ing into the forested hills that filled the northwest cor- 
ner of the State of New Jersey, some twenty miles across 
a valley from the school seat. Each of them bore a 
pack and a double twelve-gauge shotgun in hand. There 
were provisions enough for four days—excepting meat, 
which had to be shot or you went hungry! That was 
Tommy's creed; also he had a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in these hills for he had discovered the season 
before that there were grouse in them. Those ancient 
mountain forests were also pitted with old Revolutionary 
iron mines, abandoned for better ores over a hundred 
years ago. No one lived there now; there were no 
farms within five miles of the hills; even the old lumber 
trails had long since so grown up with second growth 
timber as to be almost indistinguishable. 


HERE is something in the freedom of an outdoor 

trip that induces comradeship, Little old String 
Bean was turning out not half bad, thought Tommy 
patronizingly, as they hiked along, crunching through the 
dry leaves and threading through the trees over hill 
and ravine. Ross had promptly retorted upon the nick- 
name, “String Bean” by calling the big fellow “Moose- 
hide”; he carried his pack well and didn’t fight it or 
complain; and he had as enthusiastic an eye as Tommy’s 
for game possibilities and the beauties of the autumn 
forest. So far, good enough! ruminated Tommy. It 
was a risky business, anyhow, taking a fellow you did not 
know on a camping trip. 

Well into the heart of the mountains, now, they were 
skirting a deep leaf-strewn swale and’ soon came out 
on a mighty ridge where an outlook could be had. As 
Ross leaped up on a huge flat rock a grouse drummed 
out from under the ledge on the other side and a rabbit 
darted for cover between Tommy’s very legs. So far 
they had done no shooting, for it was essential to find a 
camp site and pitch the tent before the short November 
day should fall dark. 

“Jeementley-dingit, Tawmy ! 


This sure is game coun- 


By WARREN H.:MILLER 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


Then He Groaned Inwardly- for the Bushes Parted and Ross Stood on the Brink Opposite. 


try, let me tell you!” cried Ross, looking about enthusi- 
astically; “why don’t we camp "bout here, sometime, 
somewhere ?” 

Tommy looked about him judgmatically. Giant wooded 
ridges crossed the horizon ahead of them everywhere. 
Opposite them: rose a steep wall of cliffs, with bare 
and wind-swept cedars dotting the sky line along its 
crest. Below them an illimitable deep valley that had no 
bottom faded down into misty depths of forest. 

“Tf there’s water down there, we camp, String Bean,” 
declared Tommy. “Le’s go!” 

Together they started down the slope. There was not 
a lumber road anywhere nor even a trail. Not within 
the memory of living man had this country been worked 
or used by human beings. They pushed and crashed their 
way through undergrowth so dense that you could not see 
the way ten feet ahead—down, down, always deeper and 
deeper into the valley, while the high rocky ridge oppo- 
site rose more and more frowningly above them. 

Suddenly there was a crackling of dry branches and 
a smothered exclamation from Ross. Tommy saw him 
pitching in front of him, and his big paw shot out—to 
grab a fistful of the slender boy’s hunting coat and stick 
ast. 

“Whoa, there, little man—where do you think you're 
goin’!” roared Tommy, holding Ross in that immovable 
grip and hanging him over an empty nothingness that 
yawned before them both. ‘“That’s a hole, String Bean, 
an almighty hoie!—one of Washington’s mines,” grinned 
Tommy. “You keep out of ’em until I tell you to drop in!” 

He lifted Ross back as by a derrick and set him 
gently down on firm ground. The little fellow squirmed 
around, his face flushed, the reaction from the sudden 
scare mantling to his temples—for before him gaped 
Death, a round and bottomless pit, dreadful in its, dark 
and cavernous mystery. 

“Gosh-all! Thanks, Tawmy!"” gasped Ross, still star- 
ing fascinated over the brink. “One of Washington’s old 
Revolutionary mines, eh? You don’t say!” he ejaculated. 
“Think of it, Tawmy, Washington’s cannon came out of 
this very hole—the cannon that freed us!” 

He stooped down eagerly and searched until he had 
found a small bit of yellow iron ore at the pit mouth. 
“I'm going to keep this, Moosehide, to take back home 
for a souvenir. Think of it, man—a piece of the ore 
that cast Washington’s cannon!” 

Tommy grinned sardonically. Ross’ intense enthusiasm 


for an old piece of worthless iron ore 
was all lost on him. He could not 
realize how sacred to a Southern boy 
was anything of Revolutionary in- 
terest: “You watch your step, little 
man—that’s all,” he growled, releas- 
ing him. “I don't want to be dug up 
out of any of Washington’s mines a 
hundred years from now—nor you 
either! These hills are pitted with ’em.” 


HEY worked on down hill warily. 
Another pit mouth passed them, 
off to the left, a great beech tree 
grown up since the Revolution nearly 
closing its mouth with its gnarly roots. 
Then a grouse jumped and soared off 
into the ravine. Instantly Tommy's 
gun sprang to shoulder, but, hindered 
as he was by his pack, he was slow in 
aiming. Before he could so much as 
train on the bird, both of Ross’ bar- 
rels had cracked out. There was a 
moment of listening silence while the 
smoke cleared; then came a thud in the 
dry leaves, 
“Dead bird! My first of your 
Nawthern grouse, Tawmy!” carolled 
Ross happily. He ran forward to re- 


“How does he do it!” he groaned 
whimsically. “Son, I swear I hadn't 
come to'life yet—when you up and got 
off both barrels!” 

Ross came back holding up his first 
grouse. He was as big as a small hen, 
barred with buff and black, and orna- 


mented with two large tufts of black 
feathers which jutted out from each 
side of his neck, 

“He’s the wariest and cutest thing 
that flies, I'll say, String Bean!” quoth 
Tommy, “—and you won't get the next 
one!” As for himself, well, let one 
jump—that’s all! However, quickness 
and accuracy were to be admired, even 
in a little runt. If Ross could keep 
up that shooting! Well, he wouldn't 


say: 
They climbed on down to the bot- 
tom of the ravine. It grew steeper 


and more enclosed with every foot of 
descent, until there was. not a level 
spot left anywhere on which to set up 
the tent. But that did not matter; what 
really counted was water, for they 
were a mile in from the last brook. 
The bottom of the ravine was filled 
with tumbled boulders covered with 
-fall. Pawing a way down through 
these, small pools of clear water 
showed, deep hidden in the clefts. A 
twig dropped on the surface moved 
slowly down the valley, showing that 
the remnants of the brook still ran, 
even after the long dry season of thes 
Indian Summer. 

“Tt’s good to drink, 
camp!” decided Tommy. 
me some large flat stones for the campstove.” 

They threw off their packs and from the top of his 
Tommy unlimbered “The Pig” as he called a light sheet 
steel stove that was his special pride and joy. It 
weighed only three pounds and was sure the cat's tail for 
cold weather camping! In ten minutes it was belching 
forth smoke from its short pipe and two pots on it 
were giving out steam under their covers. 

Ross studied the problem of the tent, for Tommy had 
left its pitching to him. “No use setting it on this slope, 
Moosehide,” he chirped. “We'll both be sliding down 
hill in our sleep and ramming the stove all night. Let's 
get that dead tree yonder and tote her to camp. I’ve got 
a hunch,” 

“What's your hunch, little man?” grinned Tommy 
appreciatively. Why, the little worm almost had brains! 
Darned if he hadn't! 

“Come over and help and I'll show y’u!” grunted Ross 
bucking up over the log. 

Tommy strode over. “You stand clear and give me 
room, little man!” he growled, brushing Ross aside and 
picking up the tree, roots and all. 

“Where do you want it, String Bean—and what for?” 
grunted Tommy, coming to camp with the tree across his 
knees. The trunk was perhaps eight feet long, broken 
in two long ago by its fall. Ross pointed and Tommy 
threw it down on the. uphill side of the stove. The lit- 
tle fellow then leveled up his end with a big stone and 
eyed the slope of the hill calculatingly. 

“Here’s my hunch, Tawmy. We lay a row of poles 
along the top of that trunk, see? Then we take and 
jam the other ends of them into the hill so they lie good 
an’ level. Then we put a lot of small brush atop of them, 
crossways, and above that pile our leaves until we get a 
bed a foot thick. How come, eh?” 

“Set up the tent over the whole business, huh?” 
Tommy understandingly. “Cute! Think 
yourself, String Bean?” he bantered. 

“Sure did! Le’s go!” laughed Ross, picking up his belt 
axe, They went to the nearest thicket for poles and by 
nightfall had the bed done. Over it went the tent, a five- 
by-seven wedge of green canvas weighing four pounds. 
Packing it full of dry leaves and then packing these 
down, they soon had a level bed platform on which the 
blanket bags were rolled out. As Ross lit the candle 
lantern and hung it from the ridge rope Tommy began 
to feel that “little man” was going to make a whale of 
a tent mate. You (Continued on page 32) 
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THE HAYMAKERS’ ROW 


been rebranded with the 

Round Seven brand and 
turned onto their own range north 
of the Missouri River, and Tex, 
with a half dozen riders who had 
been retained, was out on the range 
gathering a trainload of three-year- 
old steers and turning them onto the 
Indian Reservation where they would 
“finish off” for fall shipment to 
Chicago, to much better advantage 
than the open range. 

Connie remained at the Round 
Seven home ranch where haying was 
in full swing. Each day found him 
in the hay fields where the crews 
under the direction of Tombstone 
and Canary were harvesting the 
crop of winter feed. To the boy 
whose experience had been for the 
most part in the far North, there 
was a certain fascination in seeing 
the tall grass laid flat to the whine of the mowers. There 
was fascination, also, in the scent of the sun-dried hay 
that was rolled into long windrows by the rakes, and 
whipped into cocks by the forks of the hay crew, and in 
watching the huge stacks grow, as load after load was 
swung aloft by the big boom of the stacker. 

One evening as the boy sat on the porch of the log 
ranch house with his eyes on the far horizon where the 
square head of Sugar Loaf Butte stood out distinctly in 
the afterglow, Tombstone, doleful of countenance, slowly 
chewing the end of a stalk of hay, ambled around the 
corner of the house and seated himself on the top step. 
For a full minute he sat there chewing his piece of 
hay, his eyes fixed somberly upon the ground.. Connie 
was the first to speak. 

“How are things coming, Tombstone?” he asked. 

The man shoved his Stetson toward the back of his 
head, shifted the straw to the opposite corner-of his 
mouth, and spat with deliberation and accuracy upon 
a sun dried chip. “Things looks bad. Tol’able bad, a 
man could say.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? 
going fine this afternoon.” . 

“We got a lot of hay down. One field of blue j’int 
layin’ flat. A lot of wild hay up the west coulee raked, 
an’ that alfalfy down in the medder, all cocked up.” 

“What’s the matter with that?” The boy’s eyes swept 
the sky that had been cloudless for weeks. “Not look- 
ing for rain, are you?” 

Tombstone submitted the heavens to a minute scrutiny. 
“You can’t never tell,” he opined, with a wag of the 
head. “I’ve saw it rain before now,-an’ I’ve saw it not. 
Tf it hauls off an’ rains things will be worst an’ worst, 
which they're bad enough as they be.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, some of the hands has quit.” 

“Quit! What did they quit for?” 

“They want more money. They claim it's too hot, an’ 
they won’t work for no forty dollars a month.’ 

“Isn’t it always hot at haying time?” 

“Sure it’s hot. It ain’t the hot. That there’s jist a 
excuse fer to have somethin’ to kick about. They think 
they’ve got you where they kin gouge five dollars more on 
the month out of you. This here is a heavy hay year, 
an’ all the outfits has hired all the men they is, an’ they 
figger you can’t git no more if they quit.” 

“Have they all quit?” 

“Naw. Only one gang. Them ones that’s in the 
bunk-house. They’s two or three of 'em that claims they're 
I. Ws., whatever that is, an’ they’ve talked around 
amongst the rest, an’ made speeches nights, ontil they’ve 
got the hull gang onsatisfied with the work an’ the 
wages, an’ everything else. Besides which they know 
you're jest a young feller. I wisht Tex was here. Mebbe 
me or Canary could find him in a day’s ride, or so.” 

“I guess we won’t bother Tex,” Connie replied. “He 
ought to be pulling in most any time, now. But even 
if he should be out a few days longer, I think we can 
handle this gang. I ran across some fellows who said 
they were I. W. Ws. once up in a log camp in Minnesota, 
and I know something of their tricks. You stay nere 
and I’ll go down to the bunk-house and have a talk with 
’em. I was looking for Tex and the boys in this even- 
ing. If they come before I get back, tell them not to 
show up around the bunk-house. If the trouble-makers 
want to start anything, it’s just as well not to let them 
know how strong we are.” d 

“J do’no,” said Tombstone, doubtfully. “I don’t b’lieve 
talkin’ will do no good. An’ if you agree to give ’em a 
five dollar raise, the other gang’ll want it, too. An’ if 
you don’t, the heft of ’em’ll quit, an’ we'll be short- 
handed an’ lose a lot of hay, or if they don’t quit they’ll 
be wantin’ another five dollar raise in a week’s time. 
Things looks bad, boss, I’m a-tellin-—mighty bad.” 

Connie laughed. “Cheer up, Tombstone! Things gen- 
erally work out all right. What we've got to do is use 
our heads, I'll know more about it when I come back.” 

“They’s a lot of times things don’t work out,” for- 
boded Tombstone lugubriously. “Lots of hay has be'n 
lost ’cause outfits was short-handed. Outfits has busted, 
an’ men has died before now, because things didn’t work 
out right. If yer luck’s runnin’ poorly, it ain’t no use to 
try to buck it. Even if only half them fellers quits, 
we're crippled so we lose a lot of hay.” 

On the way to the bunk-house Connie grinned to him- 
self. “Poor Tombstone,” he muttered. “It must be 
awful to always look on the dark side of things.” 


HE CALF round-up was over. 
The Heart Bar cattle had 


Everything seemed to be 


WILIGHT was deepening, and as the boy approached 
the bunk-house he could ‘see by the yellow glow of 
the bracket lamps that the men had sought shelter from 
the mosquitoes behind the closed sereens, The-sound of 
a voice reached his ears. Evidently one of their num- 
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“The Trouble With This 


ber was haranguing them in a sort of set speech. 

Fragments of the man’s remarks reached his ears as he 
drew near the door: “Capital grinds labor in under its 
heel. Bosses an’. slaves—that’s what this country’s made 
up of. Us pore fellers toilin’ an’ sweatin’ out there in 
the sun all day is the slaves, an’ the ranch owners is the 
bosses. An’ what do we git out of it? Forty stinkin’ 
dollars a month! The price of one steer! Or two ton 
of hay! An’ how many steers has this outfit got? An’ 
how many ton of hay? Thousands of ’em! But, the 
time’s comin’ when things will be changed. Labor’s got 
to organize. Capital can’t exist without us. We've got 
the bosses by the throat, an’ we don’t know enough to 
squeeze down an’ choke ’em! Right now, we've got the 
chanct to squeeze down an’ git a little of what's comin’ 
to us——” 


ONNIE opened the door and entered the bunk-house. 

A sharp featured man, with narrow shoulders, and a 
blue cotton shirt open at the throat, stood at one end of 
the room. Two others were seated beside him, and the 
rest of the men lounged on chairs and bunks. Connie 
seated himself in a chair and deliberately tilted its back 
against the wall. The narrow shouldered man stared at 
him for a moment, shuffled uneasily upon his feet, glanced 
over the faces of the others, and sat down abruptly be- 
tween his two companions, where he mopped his sweat- 
beaded forehead with the sleeve of his blue cotton shirt. 

“Go on,” urged Connie, smiling. “Don’t mind me. Go 
on with your speech. I'd like to hear it.” 

The man scowled, wriggled, and shot an appealing look 
toward the man on his left, a large, low-browed man with 
a month’s growth of beard. The big man answered the 
boy’s invitation without rising from his chair, “What we 
got to say, ain’t fer you to listen to. All you've got to 
know is that you've got to pay us five dollars more on the 
month, or we'll quit.” 

“Why should I pay five dollars more a month? You 
agreed to work for forty dollars, didn't you? None of 
the other outfits are paying more than forty.” 

“That don’t make no difference one way or another. 
The p’int is, we’ve got you where you'll pay the five, 
or you'll lose more hay than what the raise would come to. 
You're up agin organization, young feller, an’ organized 
labor is goin’ to show the bosses where to head in at. 
Time ain’t so fur off when the I. W. W.’ll make the 
prices, an’ you bosses’ll pay ’em, same as you're goin’ to 
come acrost now.” 

“Are you all I, W. Ws.?” asked the boy glancing about 
the room. He noted that the eyes of most of the men 
lowered before his glance, and the man with the stubby 
beard answered. “No—only us three here is, now—but 
the rest of ’em will be when they see how easy it is to 
git their rights.” 

“There are a few points I'd like to talk over,” replied 
Connie. “You say that the fact that you agreed to work 
for forty dollars don’t make any difference. You ex- 
pect these men to join your organization and the first 
thing you show them is that the organization welches on a 
bargain.” P 

The boy turned to the others who had remained silent 
listeners. 

“How do you boys feel about it?” he asked, abruptly. 
“You've all worked in the hay fields before. What's the 
trouble?” He paused for a moment, but no one answered, 
and he continued : “Don’t your sleeping quarters suit you? 
Or, is it the grub? Or the hours? I want to find out 
where the trouble is. Tombstone told me someone said 
it was the hot weather. But, if you did quit, it would be 
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He Said, Pofnting With His Pipe. 


just as hot the next place you worked, and the wages 
would be the same.” Once more the boy paused and 
allowed his glance to travel over the faces of the crowd. 
No one volunteered an answer and he pointed his finger 
at a large, roll-sleeved man whose arms were tanned to 
the color of old leather. “You, there—with the pipe— 
you tell me what the trouble is, and we'll talk it over.” 


HE eyes of all centered upon the man, who, finding 
himself singled out, hunched forward in his chair and 
removed the pipe from his mouth. 

“Talkin’ about me, personal, they ain’t no trouble,” he 
said. “I’ve be’n hayin’ fer fifteen year, not only around 
here, but in other places, an’ other states, an’ they ain’t 
be’n a onct I was better set than what I be right here. 
The bunk-house is better’n most places they sleep you, an’ 
the grub’s jest as good as any I ever et, an’ a heap bet- 
ter’n the general run, an’ the hours is the shortest I ever 
seen called a day in hayin’ time. I’ve worked fer out- 
fits that figgered a day started in the grey of the morn- 
in’ an’ quit when it was too dark to see, an’ most out- 
fits call a day from sunrise till sundown, which this time 
of year is plenty long. But with this here outfit the sun’s 
shinin’ when we go to the fields, an’ it’s still shinin’ when 
we come out of ’em. When a boss or a coffee-cooler 
comes out like a man an’ wants to know where the trouble 
is, the way I figger it, he’s got a right to be told. The 
trouble with this here gang is settin’ right over there in 
them three chairs.” 

He pointed with his pipe stem, and settling back in 
his chair, replaced the pipe in his mouth and spoke slowly 
between puffs. 

“Talkin’ about me, I’m goin’ to stay where I’m at. Per- 
sonal, I’m an American, an’ I don’t need no Roosian Kike 
er whatever them birds is, to tell me when I’m settin’ 
purty. I’ve set an’ listened to their talk about their 
lodge, er whatever it is, till it looks to me like if Con- 
gress would go to work an’ turn everyone loose that’s 
locked up in every jail an’ pen in Ameriky, an’ fill up the 
jails an’ the pens with these here W. Ws., the general 
average of folks runnin’ loose would be consid’able bet- 
ter’n what it is now.” 

Hardly were the words out of the man’s mouth than 
with a snarl the big, low-browed man leaped to his feet 
and with chair swung aloft rushed at the man with the 
pipe, who had no time to defend himself, or even to rise 
from his chair. Quick as a flash, Connie, who was seated 
between the two, and a little to one side, thrust out his 
foot, and the next instant both he and the big ruffian 
crashed to the floor. 

Pandemonium broke loose in the bunk-house. Before 
the big fellow could regain his feet, the man with the pipe 
was upon him. Connie scrambled to his hands and knees 
only to be knocked flat the next moment by a chair 
wielded by the narrow shouldered man. The rungs of 
the chair struck the boy fairly upon the back of the 
head, and for a moment the room turned black. Sounds 
were all about him; the quick breathing of men, the 
thug of blows, and the hoarse grunts that followed the 
thuds. 

Again he scrambled to his hands and knees. The 
floor seemed to be swaying and rocking beneath him, 
and a wave of nausea and dizziness swept over him. 
Two men, grip-locked in each other’s arms, tripped over 
him, and as Connie squirmed and wriggled from be- 
neath them he saw the narrow shouldered man snatch 
up the leg of.a broken chair and sneak forward, his 
eyes fixed upon the head of the man with the pipe whose 
back was toward him and who was exchanging blow 
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for blow with the big man who had started the row. 

Unarmed as he was, Connie did not hesitate. His 
brain cleared, he struggled to his feet and launched him- 
self upon the back of the narrow shouldered man just as 
he raised his club to strike. Connie’s right arm shot 
over the man’s right shoulder, and instantly his forearm 
tightened with a vise-like grip under the man’s chin, 
at the same moment his right knee bored into the small 
of, the man’s back. With a startled gurgle the man 
gave backward, the chair leg flew out of his hand and 
knocked the chimney from one of the bracket lamps 
causing it to flare smokily. The two crashed to the floor 
with Connie on top. 


MIGHTY surge of rage seized: the boy as he realized 

that beneath him lay the man who had dealt him 
the cowardly blow from behind, and who was stopped 
in the act of dealing another cowardly blow from be- 
hind. The man’s hand closed on another chair leg as 
Connie’s fingers gripped his throat, and he flattened 
himself against the man’s body as the weapon swept 
harmlessly above him. Putting every ounce of strength 
into his grip, the boy squeezed the man’s windpipe. The 
man struggled furiously, and doggedly Connie main- 
tained his grip, pumping up and down with all his 
strength, so that the back of the man’s head audibly bat- 
tered the floor. The man’s legs and arms thrashed and 
writhed as he vainly sought to break the grip at his 
throat. Finally his struggles grew weaker, and sud- 
denly ceased. The boy relaxed his grip as he glanced into 
the face of the man whose mouth had sagged open, and 
whose eyes had rolled back until only the whites were 
visible, showing in startling contrast to the fast purpling 
skin of his cheeks and forehead. 

The sounds of struggle dwindled and ceased. Connie 
regained his feet with the aid of the overturned table, and 
glanced about him. Three men sat astride of three 
others upon the floor. The big ruffian who had started 
the fight cowered upon his knees, with his face buried 
in the blankets of a bunk, and his arms protecting his 
head, while the man with the pipe stood over him with 
doubled fists. The narrow shouldered man’s chest began 
to heave and his breathing apparatus began to function 
once more. The third trouble-maker lay peacefully slum- 
bering a few feet distant, with a big blue lump on his 
forehead where a chair leg had met him head-on. 

The man with the pipe turned his gaze on the boy. 
One deeply purpled eye had swelled shut, but the man’s 
swollen lips grinned, and his good eye winked as he in- 
dicated the three men who were held to the floor. 

“Say, boss, looks like this here lodge had ’nishiated 
new members, but they’s six of us that they didn’t 
iate—not what you’d notice. Which it means that 
when it comes to a show-down Ameriky’s still on top.” 

Connie laughed. “You bet she’s still on top!” he 
agreed. “And now, if you boys will stay here and keep 
an eye on these fellows till I come back we'll give ’em 
their time and get them off the ranch.” 


“Leave 'em to us, boss,” 
about the floor for his pipe. 
we can’t stop.” 

Tombstone .was waiting .on the. steps of -the porch. 
“D’you have any luck?” he asked. 

“Pretty good luck,” grinned the boy. “We argued 
the thing out, and only half of ’em decided to quit, the 
three I. W. Ws., and three more. The other six will 
stay.” 

“Even if half of ’em quits, we'll be short-handed an’ 
probably lose a lot of hay.” Tombstone glanced into the 
boy’s face, and his brow puckered. ‘Say, boss, what’s 
the matter? Yer shirt’s all tore. You look like you be’n 
in a fight.” 

“Things did get a little lively down there for a few 
minutes, but they’re quiet, now.” 

Tombstone’s reply was interrupted by the sound of 
hoofs, and the next moment Tex and his six cowboys 
swept down the creek and drew up sharply in the open 
space before the house. 

“Hello, boss,” called the new foreman, as he slipped 
to the ground. “Well, we finished up the job.. Shoved 
five hundred head of steers onto the reservation, an’ picked 
up four head of missin’ saddle horses.” His glance rested 
for a moment-upon the face of Tombstone, and he 
grinned: “What’s eatin’ you? You're plumb doleful 
lookin’. Got a burr in under yer suspenders?” 

“Huh, they’s s plenty trouble ’round here. Part of the 
hay crew’s quit, an’ the boss had a fight down to the 
bunk-house, an’ things looks mighty bad.” 

“A fight, did you say?” Tex stepped closer to Con- 
nie. “How about it, boss? It ain’t over, is it?” 

The boy laughed. “Yes, it’s all over. You're just a 
few minutes too late to get in on it.” Connie spent the 
next ten minutes in explaining the situation, concluding 
with the information that he was going to pay off the 
insurgents and get them off the ranch. 

Tex looked grave. “I. W. Ws., eh?” 

Connie nodded: “Yes. Know anything about ’em?” 

“Those I’ve seen were the kind that when they can't 
get holt of dynamite they use fire. There must be a lot 
of haystacks in’ the fields by now. They belong where 
Harmon an’ his gang is. Ain’t they done enough so we 
can haul ’em to town an’ turn ’em over to the sheriff ?” 

The boy shook his head. “No—but—” his voice trailed 
into silence, and for some moments he stood apparently 
lost in thought. Then, “We started a setting just inside 
the fence up where our road joins the main trail. We 
must have half’a stack there already.” 

“1 wasn’t thinkin’ about no half a stack,” replied Tex. 
“How about the settin’s that’s already finished—the ones 
that’s got anywheres from a hundred to four hundred ton 
apiece in ’em?” 

“And I was thinking of that half a stack,” replied the 
boy gravely. “These I. W. Ws. are pilgrims. They 
wouldn’t go far off the main trail in the dark.” 

Followed, then, a colloquy, at the end of which Tex 


replied the man, searching 
“They won’t start nothin’ 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


and his rider turned and rode away into the night, and 
Connie and Tombstone proceeded to the bunk-house. 

“Holy Smoke!” exclaimed Tombstone, as he stepped 
into the interior. “They ain’t.a hull chair left! I'll 
say things was lively! Charge ’em up with the chairs, 
boss. It’s their fault they was broke.” 

Connie laughed. “I'll contribute the chairs to the 
good of the cause.” He surveyed the six battered in- 
dividuals who had been herded into one end of the bunk- 
house. “Step over here, one at a time and get your 
money. You've worked a half a month.” One by one 
the three trouble-makers slouched forward and accepted 
their wages while the six loyal hands stood guard, each 
with the leg of a broken chair held conspicuously in his 
hand. The three others who had thrown in with them 
followed, only the last man ig any comment. “I 
don’t want to quit,” he whined. 'm satisfied to keep on 
workin’. I’m like him,” he indicated the big man with 
the pipe. “This job suits me, an’ I want to stay. These 
here fellers talked me into strikin’ fer more wages, but 
I'm gittin’ enough the way it is.” 

“You're a little too late deciding,” answered Connie. 
“You should. have made up your mind when the fight 
started, like these other men did. Here’s your money.” 
The boy handed ‘the man his wages and turned to the 
others. “You fellows are going to pull out of here in 
about ten minutes,” he ordered. “Tombstone will hitch 
a team to the wagon and haul you out to the trail.” 

“The trail!” roared the big I. W. W. “You hauled 
us out from town an’ you'll haul us back where you got 
us!. We know our rights! You'll haul us clean to town, 
or we'll have the law on you!” 

“You're a fine bunch to appeal to the law,” sneered the 
boy. “But go ahead: Your bluff is called, because once 
outside my gate you're going to be afoot. We're short- 
handed here because you’ve made us short-handed, and 
I haven’t got-a man or a team to spare for a trip to 
town. It’s only sixty or seventy miles, and the walk will 
do you good.. If you get tired just camp along the road 
and wait for the stage. It will be along sometime to 
morrow.” 

“If you don’t haul us, you've got to sleep us, an’ 
feed us till the stage comes, an’ then pay our fare in!” 

“Oh, do 1?”-Connie smiled. “Well, just add that to 
your claim for damages when you bring that lawsuit.” 

A-few minutes-later Tombstone pulled up at the door 
with a loud “Whoa!” and Connie turned to the big man 
with the pipe. “Load ’em into the wagon,” he ordered, 
“and you boys better go along to see that they don’t start 
anything. Dump ’em off at the gate and hustle back 
We've done a pretty good evening’s work since supper, 
and I'll -have the cook rustle an extra lunch.” 


XCEPT for the little light of the stars, the night was 
dark, and very still. Beside the trail, just outside the 
gate of the Round Seven ranch, six disconsolate figures 
stood glowering into the night. During the ride to the 
gate no one had spoken, (Continued on page 41) 
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The room, tucked into an 

out-of-the-way wing of the building, had the re- 

mote appearance of an architectural afterthought. A 

stranger, strolling through the corridors, might. have 

passed the doorway with the impression that the thres- 

hold probably led to. a storage chamber for janitor’s 
supplies. It was a dull and uninviting doorway. 

But once inside the room one would have recognized 
the calling of the place. Three scarred tables held im- 
plements that po d an editorial look—ancient :type- 
shears loose on their hinges, and disordéred piles of school 
nd magazines. Drawings that had had their day 
of renown in the school weekly hung framed upon, the 
walls; and there was also a well-preserved letter of ad- 
vice that a famed novelist had once written to a Breese 
staff. That letter was each succeeding editor’s heirloom, 
to be duly pondered and handed down, in time, to his 
successor. A dictionary on a stand was near the tables, 
a filled bookcase stood against one wall, and between 
two windows was a rack holding newspapers to which the 
school had subscribed. Four newspapers hung sus- 
pended from rods—the New York Times, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Kansas City Star and the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

At one of the windows Bristow, the editor of the 
Breeze, and Praska, president of the Northfield Con- 
gress, stood staring out at a stretch of vacant building 
lots that lay parallel with the rear of the school build- 
ing. Praska was the first to speak. 

“Tf something isn’t done,” he said, 
same story that it was three years ago. 
have a chance,” 

Bristow pursed his lips. “Three years ago the elec- 
tion came right after that outbreak of typhoid fever. 
Everybody was taking sides on the question of pure 
water. Nobody was thinking about an athletic field for 
the high school. Scarcely anybody bothered to vote yes 
or no on the question of buying the lots back there.” 

“Tt will be the same this year,” said Praska. ‘This 
time everybody is interested in Commissioner Sloan. His 
side is saying that the parks and public improvements 
were never kept up better than he has kept them. The 
other side is saying that he’s done nothing but make a 
lot of soft jobs for his family at public expense. Every 
night there are street corner meetings. Nobody says a 
word about the referendum on the high school field. It’s 
just a side issue. It’s up to us to see that it stops be- 
ing a side issue.” 

Bristow, his lips still pursed, whistled a preoccupied, 
aimless, almost silent tune. 

“We've been to the editor of the Morning Herald,” 
Praska went on, “and we've had a talk with the editor of 
the Evening Star. We asked them to get behind the ath- 
letic field and boost it. But both papers are attacking 
Commissioner Sloan. They won't go off on any side is- 
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“I Think I Know What You're After.” 
the Man Said. 


sues, either. What's the result? They've each given us one 
little item buried on an inside page—a couple of inches in 
each paper. That won't get us any place. There’s only 
one road left. We've got to make our fight in the 
Breese.” 

“We won't reach much of the public,” said Bristow. 

“We'll reach the parents of our eight hundred stu- 
dents. Less than eight hundred voters bothered to say 
either yes or no three years ago.” 

Bristow, still whistling that almost soundless tune, 
walked to the middle table of the three, and stood there 
toying with the clipping shears. 

“If the Breeze goes into this,” 
going to be mighty hard work.” 

“Everything’s hard,” said Praska seriously, 
done.” 

Abruptly Bristow dropped the shears. 

“There was a time,” he said, “when I didn’t believe 
in a school paper’s going into this sort of thing—but I’ve 
changed my mind. You can count on the Breese to go 
with you all the way. Somethir.g Mr. Banning said in 
civics last week has started me thinking. He said that 


he said abruptly, “it’s 


“until it’s 


hali the fellows in the senior class would cast a vote in 
the next election for Governor of this State. It gave 
me a jolt to think how close a lot of us were—you and 
me, for instance—to American citizenship. Then he said 
we don’t keep in touch with the people who have grad- 
uated from this school. I think I know what he meant 
by that. He meant that whenever the school had a fight 
on it ought to call on its graduates for help. It’s going to 
be a fight for that athletic field, and we’re going to 
call on ours. First crack out of the box we ought to call 
in Carlos Dix.” 

“Fine!” cried Praska. 

Bristow grinned. “I thought that would get you. 
You've been a Carlos Dix worshipper ever since we were 
in the sixth grade. I'll bet there was a time you dreamed 
of him at night.” 
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“I’m still for him,” Praska said honestly. “He was the 
best quarterback Northfield ever.-had, and he: made a 
record on the State University team.” 

“Oh, he had a good head.” : 

“He had something. more,” Praska said. sharply. “Not 
many high school letter fellows ever took the trouble to 
coach a grammar school team as. he coached ours. After 
he went to the University he wrote usa couple of times 
and suggested plays. He’s kept in touch with us~ ever 
since he came back and: opened his law. office. He’s 
come out to the high school games when he could and—” 

“Gag yourself,” Bristow cut in, half in- good humor, 
half in earnest. “When I said Dix had a good-head I 
wasn’t slamming him. What’s your objection to his hav- 
‘ing a good head?” ier 

Praska subsided. Bristow, he knew, was twisting 
words around. At that Bristow excelled him. He had 
never developed the knack of deft, quick speech. Yet 
his mental picture of Carlos 
Dix was as clear and as 
strong as it had ever been in 
grammar school days—a keen, 
alert man, generous,  public- 
spirited, and straight as a 
string; and he remembered 
that years ago Bristow had 
twitted him about Carlos Dix 
even as he twitted him now. 

“Let’s get back on the main 
line,” the editor said imper- 
turbably. “We ought to get 
Carlos Dix to use his head in 
this athletic business. He 
knows a lot about managing 
public affairs. My father says 
that in another year or so he'll 
be in the State Legislature, 
young as he is. Last. fall he 
made - political speeches _ all 
over the State... He’s just the 
man to help us.” 

“He may be too busy,” 
Praska suggested doubtfully. 
“He may not have the time 
for a campaign like this.” 

“Do your years at North- 
field mean anything to your” 

Bristow demanded sharply. 

“Yes,” Praska answered 
simply. 

“Then if Carlos Dix is the 
man you say he is, the four 
years he spent at Northfield 
mean something to him. Some- 
body ought to go to him.” 

“LW go,” said Praska. 


T five o'clock the next af- 

ternoon the elevator of 
the Union Trust Building 
dropped him off at the seventh 
floor. Carlos Dix’s office was 
down at the end of a corri- 
dor—the type of office that 
would naturally be rented by 
a man whose future was 
bright but whose present de- 
manded economy. A girl, sit- 
ting at a typewriter desk, dis- 
appeared into an inner room 
after Praska had given her his 
name. A moment later Car- 
los Dix came out. 

“Hello, Praska,” he said 
with a cordial handclasp. 
“Come in.” He led the way 
into his private office and mo- 
tioned the boy to a chair. 
“Just give’ me’a minute to 
pick up ‘these papers.” With 
swift fingers he fell to band- 
ing legal looking documents 
into neat packets. 

Praska had a momentary 
chance. to study once more 
this man to whom he had long 
given a boy’s Half-hidden al- 
legiance. Carlos Dix’s build 
was still-as rangy as when he 
had shrilled his signals to’ the Northfield eleven. His 
forehead was high, his hair was crisp and brown, his 
gray eyes: looked at you openly and directly, and. the 
ghost of a smile scemed to-tug constantly at one cor- 
ner of his wide, generous ‘mouth. He had that vague 
something that men call magnetism. Lincoln had it. So, 
too, had Roosevelt. 

The young lawyer snapped on the last. rubber. band and 
turned to Praska with friendly alertness. “Well, what is 
it?” 

“It’s about the election,” said Praska. “We're going 
to try to put through the referendum for an athletic 
field, and we've’ Come to you for help.’ Northfield hasn't 
forgotten: you.” : 

“I haven't forgotten Northfield,” said Carlos Dix. He 
walked to the wall, and stood looking at the framed pic- 
ture of a football team. When he came back to his desk, 
it was plain from the expression on his face that his 
thoughts were in the past. Abruptly he aroused him- 

f. “What you want from me,” he said, “is principally 


said Praska. 


“Right,” 
“You've got two ways to reach people, word of mouth 


and the printed word. You must use the Breeze. 

“We're going to. That's all been planned.” 

“Good. That reaches the parents of eight hundred 
students. You want to hammer away on two things, why 
the school should have an athletic field, and what it will 
cost. You'can easily figure the cost. Go down to the 
Tax Assessor’s office in the City Hall. Find out what 
figure the city puts on those lots in back of the high 
school for taxing purposes. Taxing value is always less 
than market value. In this town, add about forty per 
cent to the taxing value and you'll have a fair market 
selling price. Then keep yelling about how little it will 
cost each taxpayer.” 

Praska had drawn pencil and paper from his pockets 


“The Field Will Win by Six or Seven Hundred Votes,” 


and was making notes. 

“Now .for your word of mouth campaign. Every 
Northfield student must do missionary work at home and 
with the next door neighbors. Each student must cen- 
tralize on just that—his own family and the fam'lies next 
door.. Don't spread your fire; center it on the people who 
khow- you. . The athletic field is a side issue in this 
campaign, The whole town is caught by the ear by just 
one thing—will Commissioner Sloan be defeated or re- 
elected? Half of the people won’t even bother to vote 
on the athletic field. If you get out a crowd who will 
vote ‘yes,’ you'll win.” 

Carlos Dix’s voice, vibrant, sure, confident, warmed 
Praska through and through. As he shook hands with 


the lawyer in leaving, he was struck anew with the 
thought that only a few short years ago this man of 
affairs had seen little of the world except what went on 
in a high school classroom, 


Carlos Dix Said. 


“I’m glad you came in,” Carlos Dix said, “for many 
reasons,” and Praska left with a feeling of deep inward 
satisfaction. The campaign would succeed—he was sure 
of that. But of even greater moment to him was the 
fine way in which the lawyer had responded to the call 
of his old school. $ 

Next morning he told Bristow the success of his er- 
rand. “Carlos Dix,” he said enthusiastically, ‘didn’t 
hesitate a minute. You can always count on him. Re- 
member the first year we were in high school, the time 
the football team was swamped in its first game “d 

“Oh, bother Carlos Dix!” Bristow said with irrita- 
tion. “Let's attend to this election. You get those tax 
figures and we'll begin to stir the pot. I'll do my bit. 
You get the rest of the school to campaign at home and 
among the neighbors, Just get me some figures, and 
T'll use them as a peg to hang up some snappy articles.” 

Praska got the figures that afternoon. The gray-haired 
chief clerk in the Tax Assessor's office took him back 
among the assessment books and speedily gave him the 
information he sought. 


“T think I know what you're after,” the man said. “If 
you high school fellows are going to try to that 


athletic field, I’d buzz around and see the lawyers and 
the real estate men.” 

“Why?” Praska asked eagerly. 

“Some of the people who own these lots do business 
through lawyers and real estate brokers. If a real es- 
tate man has a client who owns any of that property he'll 
help you put it over for the sake of his client. If a 
lawyer has a client who owns some of that property he'll 
lend a hand to help you put it over, too. There may be a 
little commission money in it for them.” 

Praska thanked the man and walked out into the ro- 
tunda of the City Hall. The list he had in his pocket 
showed. that B. B. Ballinger, Northfield’s leading real es- 
tate broker, owned six of the lots in the rear of the high 
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school. There would be at least one real estate man, he 
thought, who would quickly join in the school’s cam- 
paign, 

But when he told this to Bristow, the editor looked at 
him with a sudden, speculative smile. “Ballinger! Car- 
los Dix is his lawyer. I wonder if Carlos is in this with 
us to get his little commission money.” 

“Carlos Dix is in this,” Praska said indignantly, “to 
help Northfield. Anyway, there wouldn’t be anything 
wrong in it if he wanted to help Mr. Ballinger sell some 
lots to the town.” 

Bristow grinned. “Stirred you up, didn’t 1? Thought 
I'd get you with that. But just between you and me, 
George, if Carlos jumped right into this because he 
wanted to help Mr. Ballinger it would be a whole lot 
more honest if he’d come out in the open and say so.” 

“Well——” Praska began weakly, and stopped. There 
was nothing he could think of to say. 


RISTOW opened his cam- 
paign in the next issue of 
the Breese: 


NORTHFIELD’S 

OPPORTUNITY. 
Every person, every 
community, every school 
is judged by two stand- 
ards—the things done and 
the things left undone. In 
the coming election 
Northfield has an oppor- 
tunity to supply a need of 
Northfield High School, 
The town had the oppor- 


tunity once before, but 
did not see it. It must 
not be said again that 


Northfield was blind to its 
chance. 

It will cost, it is esti- 
mated, about $25,000 for 
an athletic field. Is this too 
much? It all depends up- 
on what the town will get 
for its $25,000. A. sick 
man is usually willing to 
give all his money to re- 
gain his health. Doctors 
say that it is cheaper to 
stay well than to spend 
money for cures. North- 
field speaks of that field 
as an athletic field, but it 
would be better, perhaps, 
to call it a “health field.” 

The old Greeks had a 
saying, “A sound mind in 
a sound body.” The class- 
room provides a mental 
training field, but a base- 
ment gym is a poor body 
builder. Exercise should 
be taken in the open air. 
When it is taken on a 
school field it becomes as 
much a part of school 
duty as study. Health 
marks are as important 
as examination mark 

Why did the Greeks in- 
sist upon a sound mind in 
a sound body? For the 
same reason that one 
would not store precious 
oil ina cracked bottle. 
The crack would allow 
the oil to leak away, and 
a weak body is a crack 
through which energy is 
lost. The best brains have 
usually gone with rugged 
bodies. 

Northfield doesn't ask 
$25,000 merely for an ath- 
letic field. It asks for an 
athletic field plus —and 
plus is health. 


“That,” Bristow said confidently, 
ought to strike home.” 

Praska was sure that it would bring results. And yet, 
before two days were gone, it was apparent that the 
article had created scarcely a ripple. The school it- 
self, the party most vitally interested, was not im- 
pressed. Bristow was disappointed. 

“You ought to go down and sce Carlos Dix again,” he 


“js something that 


told Praska. “We're slipping up- some place. We're 
not getting the most out of what we're doing. Dix may 


be able to put us on the right track. He'll try hard 
enough if he’s in this to sell those lots for Mr. Ballinger.” 

Praska went again to the office on the seventh floor 
of the Union Trust building, carrying with him a memory 
of Bristow's teasing, exasperating grin. But all doubts 
fled as he sat again beside the lawyer's desk. It did not 
seem possible that those candid eyes, that frank smile, 
could mask a purpose other than absolute school loyalty. 

“IT gave you the right road,” the lawyer said frankly, 
“but I sent you up the wrong side. The first thing to 
do is to convince the school itself. The students can- 
not campaign at home unless they believe in what they're 
doing. Try this. Pack together your best arguments for 
voting for an athletic field. Word them concisely and 
forcefully. Give, also, brief, logical answers to any ob- 
jections that have been raised. Keep the whole thing 
short and have it printed on small slips of paper. See 
to it that there is one on every student's desk. Then 
send out speakers from the Northfield Congress to visi 
each home room and discuss these arguments with the 
students. Let them ask questions and answer them. 
Hammer the arguments home. Sell them to the citizens 
of the school community. Then print a short article on 
the same lines in the next issue of the Breese, and get 
the students to take the paper home, with the article 
marked, and sell their dads and mothers.” 

The solution was so simple (Continucd on page 30) 


THE WRECK of sre MAIL STEAMER 


HE NORTHWEST coast of 

Newfoundland is no favorite 

with our seafarers in the tall 

of the year. The long, straight, r 
rock-bound shore line for cighty } 
miles in one stretch, offers no shelter 
whatever even to the small vessels 
that ply to and fro along it in pur- 
suit of their calling. Yet, as great 
shoals of codfish frequent the cold 
waters of the north shore of the Gulf, 
just as soon as the frozen sea per- 
mits. it in spring, swarms of fishing 
craft, of all sizes, from all the New- 
foundland coasts, and even from as 
far south as Gloucester, push their 
way “down North” in pursuit of the 
finny harvest. On the Newfoundland 
vessels women and children often come, the women help- 
ing to cure the fish and cook for the men, the children 
because they can’t be left behind. 

Uncle Joe Halfmast had not been North for some 
years, for he had never liked the sea and, like many 
another of our handy fishermen, he had developed great 
talents as a carpenter. But this year the people of Wild 
Bight were building a church, and had induced Uncle 
Joe to come down and lead them. It was a late season; 
the fall weather had been so wet and “blustersome” that 
the men found it impossible to dry their fish for ship- 
ment as usual, and were consequently late getting ready 
for the return South. Moreover the church had to be 
sheathed in before Christmas, so that, when spring came 
round, the work would not have to be done over again. 

The one little mail steamer which served three hun- 
dred miles of coast was unusually crowded with pas- 
sengers and wrecked crews, and it had twice passed 
Wild Bight without calling on the southern journey, 
owing to the impossibility of making the Cove in north- 
west gales. Indeed every inch of space aboard her had 
been already occupied long before she reached us. Thus 
for three long weeks we had been waiting for a chance 
to go South. 

Winter had set in in real earnest. Ice was making 
everywhere, and to offset our anxiety the whole Cove 
was secretly rejoicing that we might be compensated by 
Uncle Joe having to spend the winter with us. He was 
justified a little by the fact that everyone knew his atti- 
tude to rough seas, and that if he returned he had prom- 
ised to take back with him Susie Carless’ derelict baby— 
a tiny piece of flotsam—with no natural guardian to 
“fare” for it. And near Christmas is no time for send- 
ing babies traveling round our northwest coast. Uncle 
Joe said nothing—he never did—and the church grew 
steadily under his hands. 

“I’m not worrying,” was Uncle Joe’s motto, “I leave 
that to Him that watches over us,” he would add, if he 
was in a real talkative mood. 

So as a matter of fact no one was surprised when, 
one day after Michaelmas, a familiar fussy whistle 
broke the absolute silence of the harbor just at the first 
streak of dawn, and kept restlessly repeating itself as 
if to say, “Last chance—last chance—last chance for the 
year. Hustle, hustle, hustle.” Sorry as they were to 
lose him, all hands went to help Uncle Joe off, and give 
the baby those last touches that only women’s hands 
are allowed “to be able for” on our coast. 


HE little vessel was crowded, for her accommoda- 
tion; badly overcrowded. But she was as fine a lit- 
tle sea vessel as money and human skill could make her 
and through many a gale of wind she had safely car- 
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All Hands Went_to 
Help Uncle Joe Off. 


ried our friends. It was bitterly cold, the thermometer 
being actually away below zero, and our weatherwise 
people knew that something was brewing to windward 
that boded no good to a small boat however staunch, with 
only our long miles of harborless coast under her lea. 
Some at the risk of appearing self-interested, urged the 
old man to stay right on through the winter, and with 
that unbounded hospitality that is so universal a charac- 
teristic of our northern people were offering him a 
home, “baby and all.” But Uncle Joe’s philosophy is 
proof against any fears, indeed his faith is such real 
simple working material all through his life that the 
cynic calls it fatalism. So, as from those who saw St. 
Paul off on his long sea journey from the beach at 
Ephesus, not a few prayers went up for their friend and 
his helpless charge, as the little column of smoke once 
more disappeared into the sullen darkness that hung on 
the horizon under the southern sky, while the ominous 
soughing of the sea note on the rocks sent all hands back 
to make everything fast, even about the small homes on 
the land. 

The storm did not actually break till after dark that 
night but slow come is-long last with us, and it will be 
still longer before the memory of that Christmas gale 
ceases to blow in our memories. 

The mail steamer was lost in it, violently blown out 
of the water on that evil coast. But these happenings are 
not strange in our world and we never got the story till 
the following year when one fine Sunday morning I hap- 
pened to drop into young Harry Barncy’s home, a lit- 
tle wooden cottage on the glorious sandy beach at L’Anse 
au Loup in Labrador. 

Harry was enjoying a morning pipe of peace, with his 
darky embryo Vikings playing round the door. This 
was my reward for a Sunday visit. For it is as easy 
to catch a weasel asleep as Harry with time to burn from 
midnight Sunday till the next Day of Rest comes round. 

A big liner had run ashore close to us only a week 
before, and was now an abandoned wreck lying well 
out of water on the north side of Burnt Island, so we 
fell to talking of wrecks, and the topic of the loss of 


After They Seemed to Have Failed, the Doz Rushed Down Into the Sea, Held the Rope In His Teeth . . ~ 
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our mail steamer came up. To my amazement he said, 
“Yes, I knows about her, doctor, I was fireman aboard 
when she was cast away.” 

“You? What have you to do with steamers?” 

“Oh, they shipped me and poor Cyril Manstock as 
they couldn’t get men south. I'd acted runner before, 
but it was Cyril’s first voyage, and he died after of 
consumption, as you know. They says it was that chill 
did it.” 

“Tell us about it, Harry. 
all hands by carrying a line ashore. 
to get the facts from an eye witness.” 

“T wasn’t much of an eye witness till we were high and 
dry, but I saw the dog do his bit, doctor, and he cer- 
tainly did it all right.” 


We heard that a dog saved 
I’ve been crazy 


“ E knew below decks by six o’clock—that’s just at 

dark—that it would be a fight for life,” he began. 
“What was left of our coal was all dust, and we'd had 
trouble keeping steam with it even in smooth water. We 
were anchored then, right on the straight shore, landing 
some freight for the village at Cowhead. The wind was 
already rising and the sea beginning to make. 

“My watch was from eight to twelve. But I was a 
new hand and wanted to give her every chance, so I 
went on at six to watch that the fires were kept clear and 
a good head of steam when we made a start. It did seem 
an awful time delaying, and I wished a hundred times 
that we would throw that freight overboard. 

“T guess I was a bit excited. But when at last the 
bell did go, we were all ready below. It was a hard fight, 
however, from the first. For the boat was small and ‘we 
knew she couldn’t do much in a dead hard sea. Her pro- 
peller comes out and she races, and it’s no soft job 
trying to fire at the best of times. She wasn’t so bad 
first out in the spring either. But like everything 
else, she had run down with hard usage and at the end 
of the long season she couldn’t do her best by a long 
way. However, as I said, we had a full head of steam 
when the gong rang at last and, for a time, it looked 
as if we might make it by standing right out to sea. 

“The fierce dust in the stokehole 
from the powdery coal, and the heavy 
and quick rolling soon made our eyes 
blind and our throats dry, and before 
my watch was out at midnight I just 
had to go up for water. I found the 
doors were all sealed up with ice, so 
had to crawl out through a ventilator 
to get that drink. I hadn’t been up two 
minutes, it seemed, before the chicf 
sent for me to hurry down again, 
as the steam was going back. I was 
only second fireman really on my 
watch, but the first, a Frenchman who 
had been at it seven years, was an 
oldish fellow and was getting all in. 
At midnight watches were called but 
both of us stuck to it for we were 
losing steam again. Water was now 
washing up over the plates of the 
engine room, and we were wet and 
badly knocked about by the ship roll- 
ing us off our legs when we tried to 
shovel in coal. 

“At two o'clock the old man gave 
in altogether and went up, and I 
never saw him again until it was all 
over. Cyril was in as trimmer, and 
he came in to help me. Every time 
I opened the fire box door Cyril 
would grab me by the waist and hold 
on hard, but in spite of it I got 
thrown almost into the fire one time 
by the ship diving as I let go to throw 
the coal in.” 

Harry here showed me a big scar 
across his arm and one on his face. 
“IT got these that time,” he remarked, 
“just. to remember her by. 

“The water was rising then in the 
engine room, and the pumps had got 
blocked so we couldn’t pump it out. 
We didn’t think she was leaking but 
we heard after some port holes had 
been stove in, and she took in water 
every time she rolled. We got the 
pumps to work again after a while. 
But the (Continued on page 29) 


ZOWIE, SAMMY NEALE’S DOG 


AMMY NEALE was brought before the judge of 
the Children’s Court of the City of New York 
to be found guilty or innocent of the charge of 
having no home. 

In the high-ceiled court room, with its windows of 
stained glass casting bands of amber light across benches 
and upon wainscoting carved in ecclesiastical fashion, the 
boy uplifted steady brown eyes to the man who was to 
judge him, a little old man with a thin, clean-shaven 
face, a mass of silver hair and a flowing black silk robe. 
An agent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children stood beside the lad. 

“What about this boy?” asked the judge as his clerk 
passed him the written complaint. 

“Mother dead. Father, a laborer, gone somewhere,” 
was the terse answer. Sammy twisted his cap into a 
knot. 

“Where does he live?” 

“Around the wharves of the East River. He’s running 
with a bad crowd. He makes his living out of the junk- 
men,” 

“Steals?” 

The agent nodded. 

“No, sir,” blurted Sammy with an indignant flash in 
his eyes. There was a lot more he might have said. He 
might have told of days spent without a crust of bread 
and nights coiled up in a corner between piles of freight, 
his dog keeping his empty stomach warm. He might have 
told of plucky fights he had put up to protect himself and 
his dog from bullying by bigger boys. But Sammy wasn’t 
a whiner. He swallowed hard—and remained silent. 

The judge motioned with his hand for the agent to 
draw the lad further back from the raised desk so that 
he might see him from top to toe. Sammy was typical 
of his tribe, a thatch of tangled brown hair, a narrow 
and keen face, a neck as thin as the stem of a wild flower, 
bony shoulders under a ragged shirt, trousers held up 
with a pin here and a nail there, torn stockings and shoes 
much too large. The judge took it all in with one glance 
and, being humane and a lover of boys, did not fail to 
see the anguish back of the outcast’s eyes. 

“Did you get him in the junkman’s?” he asked, turning 
to the agent. 

“T saw him go in with a bag of lead pipe, cut out 
of the plumbing of an empty warehouse on Water Street. 
He was paid forty cents and then I picked him up.” 

“T didn’t steal it,” broke in the boy, finding his voice. 

“A man named Duffy told me to take it there and he’d 
gimme a dime.” 

An old story and an old excuse with the chances one 
in a million that the boy was not lying. The judge 
looked over his list of refuges and picked out the least 
crowded, a protectory across the Hudson, just north of 
the New Jersey boundary line in a beautiful country of 
gently rolling hills, orchards, pasture land and running 
streams. As he signed the commitment blank, Sammy 
knew that he was to be “taken away.” He leaned for- 
ward against the desk, putting his head in the bend of his 
ragged right arm, and sobbed aloud. 

“Listen to me, son,” said the judge. “I am going to 
send you where you'll have three good meals a day, clean 
clothes, a clean bed and where you'll be taught your 
lessons so that you can make a living for yourself when 
you are a young man.” 

“No! I won't let ’em take me away. 
Don’t let ’em take me away!” 

There was a note of desperation in his voice. 

“Take you away from what, boy?” asked the compas- 
sionate man on the bench. “From hunger and cold and 
evil?” The lad looked at him with tragic despair in his 
eyes. “From what am I taking you away?” insisted the 
judge. 

“From Zowie.” 

“Zowie!” The austere face of the judge was creased 
in a smile. 

“That's the name of his dog, Your Honor,” grinned the 
agent. “It’s just a street cur, a little bit of a black mutt 
that did the best he could to tear a leg of my pants off.” 

The boy spoke up indignantly, “He's the best dog in 
New York.” 

His Honor pondered but there was no solution for the 
problem. Protectories, reformatories and other refuges 
of New York made no provision for the pets of their in- 
mates. That would come in the jurisdiction of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The case of 
Zowie would be reported to that organization and if no 
corner could be found for Zowie, if it were possible to 
catch Sammy’s one friend, then a quick and painless death 
would relieve him of the struggle for existence. 

The commitment papers were signed and the boy was 
taken away. 


I’m no thief. 


HEY crossed a ferry, leaving the city, 

high and white in the sunlight of a 
perfect June day, behind them. There 
were other gamins of the streets of New 
York and guards to watch them. Some 
of the boys’ faces were marked with the 
stigmata, the visible traces, of criminal ; 
instincts. Others showed just weakness, = 
the result of never having had kindly and 
thoughtful mothers to tell them right 
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They Brought the Hungry Mother and Her Puppies Down the Hill. 
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from wrong. Others, like Sammy Neale, had the keen 
pinched face of bitter struggle. 

The train plunged into a tunnel and then out of it 
into the open country, pausing at little villages in the 
bleak lowlands, the marshes stretching far beyond them 
to the west, a sea of bright green touched with the pink 
and white blossoms of the wild marshmallow flowers, 
clouds of blackbirds rising from cover with the shriek 
of the locomotive. 

In a half hour the meadows were left behind and the 
wooded hills began, rising higher and higher, heavier 
with foliage, more beautiful, the villages showing finely 
kept flower beds, the near-by houses covered with climb- 
ing roses, the more distant domiciles rearing in stately 
fashion and speaking of wealth and luxury. Glistening 
automobiles flashed by and, occasionally, open carriages 
with sleek, high-stepping horses. 

With a look of sullen despair Sammy Neale sat in 
the dirty red plush seat. He couldn’t help thinking of 
the frantic wagging of a small black tail and the little 
whine of joy that was Zowie’s welcome to his master. 
What would Zowie do that night? 

“All out, boys!” came the sharp command. There was 
a wait of a few minutes for the carry-all that would 
take the party to the protectory, a mile back from the rail- 
road station. The youngsters peered curiously about 
them, studying the lay of the land with keen eyes for 
knowledge that might prove useful in the event of a 
chance to escape. 

The word “Warning” in large red letters caught their 


attention from a bulletin board. They thought it ap- 
plied to them but it did not. One of the lads read it 
aloud : 


WARNING! 
Because of an epidemic of rabies, the proper 
county authorities have ordered shot and killed 
on sight any dog found at large and unmuzzled. 
Henry Weaver, County clerk. 


A village constable, in blue uniform and large badge, 
stroked a large white, tobacco-stained mustache impor- 
tantly. “Had to kill three last week,” he informed the 
listeners. “One big one got away with a bullet in the 
leg. I'll get him yet. He's hiding off somewhere. But 
he can’t run down any rabbits or chickens with that bum 
leg and he'll be coming out for food.” 

It made Sammy feel sick-all over. Perhaps the dog 
wasn’t crazy. A big pistol bulged under the constable’s 
coat. When the poor wounded animal crawled out to look 
for a bone or a drink of water . . He was glad 
when the carry-all arrived and they were all piled in 
behind the team of sturdy farm horses. 

The carry-all rolled between two great pillars. Iron 
gates clanged behind it. They had left behind them 
nights of cold and hunger and had come upon clean beds 
and good food. The great rich city of which they had 
been a tiny part was going to try to make good citizens 
of young manhood. A huge building of brick and stone 
was before them, its many windows covered with heavy 
wire gratings, the wide grounds fenced in. Not being old 
enough to realize that Society was making a genuinely 
worthy effort in their behalf and in its own behalf, the 
boys filed in, miserable and dejected, to be scrubbed and 
started on their new life. A bell clanged and after a 
few moments the feet of hundreds of other young 
inmates stamped in step and the newcomers saw the 
lines marching in close formation tothe mess tables, 
their bodies close together and swaying slightly, just 


as the unfortunate children of a larger growth march 
and sway in Sing Sing and in the other prisons of the 
world. 


T FIRST Sammy ate ravenously and slept like the 

dead but by the end of the first week his appetite 
for food was appeased and the desire for slumber had 
left him. The walls of the great building seemed to have 
come together like a telescope. He was like a weed or a 
wild flower transplanted to a hothouse, robbed of the 
rain and the wind and the hot sun. In the middle of 
the night he would creep from his cot and put his face 
against the heavy wire covering the window and _ his 
mind would travel back to the streets of New York 
and he would imagine that he was just leaving the 
ferryboat at the foot of Chambers Street and starting 
across town in the direction of Water Street over which 
rears the old Brooklyn Bridge like the web of a great 
spider. 

Down in that neighborhood, the old Cherry Hill sec- 
tion, a little black mutt would be snooping for him 
from doorway to doorway, just a young cur that looked 
up to him with adoration in his eyes and that would 
skin up one side of his face in a dog’s grin the minute 
he caught sight of him. Zowie would wiggle up to him 
and then roll over on his side, wagging his tail in 
ecstasy. Together they would find shelter and snuggle 
in it, quite contented, understanding each other, never 
worried about to-morrow unconsciously leaving the fu- 
ture to God. The “eats” would come from somewhere 
and they would divide fifty-fifty. Of course there would 
be fights with bigger boys, who thought it manly to 
smash a runt, but he had lived through many battles. 

He sickened under the confinement and worry and was 
dosed with castor oil in the hospital. He had dreams— 
sometimes about Zowie. Then the constable would 
appear and whisk out the big pistol, just as a hungry 
dog started to cross the railroad tracks. As the con- 
stable fired Sammy would scream in his sleep and the 
nurse would come to him and take his temperature. 

The protectory physician knew his business and healed 
his body although he could not heal the wound in his 
soul. As he began to get his strength back, Sammy 
made up his mind to try a break for freedom. Daily 
he would stow away a slice of bread to stay him on the 
long journey back to Water Street, concealing it under 
his shirt. He could hide in the daytime in the woods 
and walk at night. He would get lost, of course, but he 
would find his way again. He thought it all out care- 
fully as he lay in the hospital and, later, when he was 
allowed to sit in the sunshine in the recreation yard, 
with its ten-foot high fence of heavy wire. 

The hours in the sunshine helped him get strong. The 


terrible dreams and the fever that made them went 
away. His mind grew clear and keen again. He was 
determined to get back to Zowie some way. He kept 


on hoarding scraps of food until one day a carpenter at 
work on an outhouse dropped a small file. Sammy 
managed to pick it up unseen. He sat with his back 
to the wire fence all that afternoon and filed away at 
the strong wire. The next day he resumed his work 
and the next. Three sides of a square were filed free. 
He twisted it up, slid through into a mass of black- 
berry bushes, bent down the wire again and bored his 
way through thorns to a 
woods path. 


A het boy ran until he had 
to stretch his jaws wide 
apart to get enough air to his 
strained lungs. His legs felt 
like sticks of wood. He 
stumbled and hit the ground 
hard with his face. Panting 
and listening, he could hear 
the ringing of a great bell. It 
was the alarm telling the 
country people to watch out 
for an escaped protectory boy. 
He sensed its meaning and 
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dragged himself away from the path and deeper and 
deeper into the woods. 

He came to a little gully at the bottom of which 
trickled a trout stream where he washed the blood 
from his face and drank his fill. There was a lit- 
tle natural shelf near the top of the bank, a place 
where a mother fox might have made her den for 
the coming of her whelps or where any other hunted 
animal could have hidden snugly. It would do for 
him. The day was warm and the air sweet with the 
scent of wild roses, honeysuckle, and the spicy, pun- 
gent exhalations of wild thyme, fennel and other 
growths making the tangle of his refuge. He crawled 
into the hole and ate a little of his stale bread. The 
great bell ceased to toll. The late afternoon came. 
The birds sang their evening songs, orioles, robins, 
thrushes, the lark with its sweet descending note, 
so. brief and so beautiful, the catbird with its florid 
operatic performance, the humbler singers such as 
the wrens and peewees, they did their little best. A 
trout splashed in the stream below Sammy’s hole 
in the earth. The leaves began to whisper of the 
coming of the stars. The music of the birds ceased 
with a few sharp bedtime calls of mate to mate and 
Sammy, after a little rest, crawled forth to resume 
his journey, to grope 
and stumble his way to 
the great glittering, 
high-towered city 
where lived his friend. 


T was on the third 

night that the heavy 
traffic of trucks and 
the clang of trolley 
gongs told him that he 
was getting nearer his 
goal. 

His last scrap of 
bread was being hoard- 
ed for another long 
night's trudging. He 
was hungry but he 
knew that he would be 
a great deal hungrier 
the next night. When the stars began to grow pale he 
left the road and sought a hiding place for the coming 
day. In a little valley, hardly more than a mile away, 
the street lights of a village blinked, telling of snug 
homes, happy children, contented dogs and 
warning him of constables and a lock-up. He was crawl- 
ing into a hollow in the side of a hill to get shelter from 
the dew when, with a growl of protest, a heavily coated 
dog raised its head and from behind came the whining 
of puppies. In the dawn-glow, boy and dog examined 
each other closely. 

“What do you know about that?” demanded Sammy. 
“She’s got little ones!” The mother dog cocked her 
head at the sound of a young voice. Certainly, Sammy, 
ihe runt, was nothing to be afraid of. 

“Come on out and show the family,” urged the boy. 
“Come on out. Atta girl.” 

The mother came out, smelled the intruder and, decid- 
ing that he was all right, wagged her tail. 

“You're a nice old girl,” coaxed the boy as he sat 
down beside the little cave she had dug for her babies. 
“Gee, what's the matter with you? Come here. Come 
here.” 

Dragging her left hind leg painfully, the dog came to 
him and laid a fine muzzle on his knee, looking up to 
him as if trying to tell him her tragedy. “Shot, I bet,” 
decided Sammy, “and you look like you ain't had any- 
thing to cat ina year.” He fished out his piece of bread 
and broke it in half. The great, wounded beast gulped it 
down and wagged her tail frantically as the puppies be- 
gan to whine for their food. 
“Starvin’,” decided Sammy. 
ve her the rest of his bread. 
“If I only had about fifteen cents,” he thought as he 
sat with his starving new friends, hunger beginning to 
gnaw hard at his own vitals. “Or ten cents. Or five 
cents.” The lights of the village became paler as the 
dawn crept upon them. Down there were shops with 
hoxes of crackers, whole hams, canned beans, loaves of 
snowy white bread and bottles of milk, The mother dog 
pressed her muzzle harder against his knee, begging, 
and the cries of the puppies were pitiful. 

It was fierce! Sammy knew that if he did not have 
some little food by afternoon he would not be able to 
make a mile that night. And if he did prove strong 
cnough to start his long hike again could he march off 
with these starving dumb friends left behind? He shook 
his head, It was up to him to do something, “Stay here,” 
he ordered the dog, pointing to her puppies. “I’m going 
out to hustle some grub.” He was worn out, sleepy 
and hungry but he started down the hill on his errand 
of mercy, 

The sun had not yet risen. The villagers were deep 
in the last hour’s sleep before hustling to shops and gar- 
dens and the day’s toil. The milkman had made his 
round and the white jars stood temptingly on gate posts 
and porch steps. But the lean face of the judge in the 
black silk robe came before Sammy’s mind’s eye and al- 
though the sight of the sustaining fluid caused him pain 
little short of anguish he passed on, furtively, anxiously 
and with heels that dragged. He had been charged with 
theft of the lead pipe by the Society agent in New York 
and that had separated him from Zowie. The lesson had 
been bitter. 

He came to a butcher shop, where a fat sleepy German 
was lugging fine cuts of beef from his ice box. 

“Where you come from?” the butcher asked. 

ew York.” 

“Where you going?” 
“Anywhere I can get a job.” 
io his feet. 

“Clean out them scraps under there, Put ‘em in a box 
and outside the back door.” With a ray of hope in his 
heart, Sammy gathered many fine bones and pieces of 
meat and lugged them out, enough food to stay him and 
his famished friends on the hill for days. 

“Burn up them old papers. Here’s some matches.” 
Sammy began to feel so gay that he even tried to whistle 
as he burned the rubbish in the back yard and put the 
matches he did not use in a pocket. Gee! A fine 
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“The whole family.” He 


Sammy could hardly hold 
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thought came to him. If the butcher 
would give him the scraps he could 
take them to the hill and with the 
matches make a fire. He and the dog 
and the puppies would have a feast. 

“Sweep up the floor and put down 
fresh sawdust.” When this was done 
the sun was shining. ‘Now, boy,” 
said the butcher, “you come around 
to-night and help me and I give fifty cents for der chob. 
Das iss alles.” 

“Could I have the scraps outside?” Sammy asked. 

“Sure.” 

The butcher gave him a big heavy paper bag which he 
filled. He was lugging it away when a hand fell on his 
shoulder. He turned to behold the village constable. 

“What you got in there?” he demanded. “Stealing 
something, hey?” 

The boy faced him angrily. “Don’t you call me a thief! 
I never stole anything. The butcher gave me some meat 
scraps.” 

The constable’s fingers tightened on his shoulder. 

“Where'd you come from?” 

Sammy wriggled in the tight grasp. “I haven’t done 
anything. I got to go. There’s—there’s somebody wait- 
ing for me.” 

“Where’s your home?” 

“Haven't any.” 

“Where do you think you're going?” 

“In the woods.” 

“Come along with me, boy. If you haven’t any home 
I better let the judge take a look at you.” The constable 
was stronger than Sammy. Clinging to his bag of cast- 
off meat, the lad was taken to a court room. Again he 
faced the Law. 

Pret character, Your Honor,” 
ble. 

The judge, a shrewd-faced man of sixty with narrow 
jaw and a little white paint-brush beard, stared at him 
and finally: asked him questions in quick succession. 
Questions he could not answer. Where did he live? He 
lived like the stray mother dog he had tried to help. 
Where was his father? He didn’t know. What was he 
doing in the village? Back of the judge and to one 


said the consta- 


side stood a white-haired man with a healthy pink com- 


plexion and eyes in which was a wealth of kindness. 
Those eyes seemed to be sending Sammy a message. The 
old man smiled to him. Sammy found his voice and told 
of the starving mother dog and her puppies up on the 
hill. He showed the matches with which he intended to 
build a fire. He told of cleaning out the butcher shop 
that morning. 

“I'd better hold this boy. He might have escaped from 
the reformatory,” said the judge. He turned to the smil- 
ing old man, “What do you think, Cap?” the judge 
asked. “You are an expert on boys and if anybody 


Extraordinary Camping 
Thrills! 


T was to Section Seven Lake—off in the 

middle of the wilderness—that Chuck 
Kelly, Hal Saunders, Sox and Pinhead made 
their way with their duffle, by truck and 
canoe and rough logging roads. And it was 
there that Pinhead discovered his ghost! 
In the darkness of the lonely lake as he 
paddled at night, he saw it—a black bulky 
form, a glittering greenish head, a long, 
shimmering, silver thing gliding horribly 
toward. him 6:js.55.35).0.5 What was it? 

It comes in ‘‘The Crime at Lone Lake,” 
a new story by Laurie Y. Erskine, author of 
the Renfrew Mounted Police stories. Was 
there a criminal or a ghost at large in the 
shadows of the dark, still lake? This is the 
problem the four camping boys tackled. 
The answer they found makes an exciting 
tale of the woods. 
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denies that Fallon doesn’t know kids, horses and dogs 
T'll send him to jail for thirty days” 

Roger Fallon, the village fire chief, retired after many 
years of fighting the flames in New York City, famous 
in the county for his kindliness and for his great white 
fire horse, Molly, who retired with him, came around to 
the front of the raised desk and put a big hand gently on 
Sammy’s shoulder. “I’d say, Judge,” he began, thought- 
fully, “that this lad is pretty hungry himself. He looks 
like a homeless city boy to me and I’ve seen many cof 
them. As everybody knows, I adopted a kid just like 
this one, and he has turned out a fine youngster. If this 
boy is telling the truth about getting food for a starv- 
ing dog family I'd say also that he is mighty worth 
while saving. My old Molly and the farm wagon are 
waiting outside. Suppose you give the kid into my custody 
and let me look up his story.” 

“Paroled in custody of Roger Fallon,” announced the 
judge. “Call the next case.” 


HEY brought the hungry mother down the hill, her 

puppies at her breast, all tucked in the farm wagon. 
In the kitchen of Roger Fallon’s pretty cottage no ques- 
tions were asked as the fuzzy little —pups lapped up 
the rich warm milk and as their mother and their boy 
friend silently, gratefully ate. 

The old fire fighter, the idol of every boy and dog 
in the village, felt under the heavy coat of the mother 
dog, found her collar and unbuckled it. He smiled broad- 
ly as he read an inscription on its brass plate. “You're 
in luck, kid. That’s Fanny, the Stewart's fine setter. The 
Stewart kid has been just sick over losing her and his 
dad has offered a reward.” He stepped into the hall, 
picked up the telephone and called “1621 Rosedale.” 

“This is Roger Fallon talking,” Sammy heard him say 
into the instrument. “Mr. Stewart, please z 
Here’s good news for your boy. His dog’s been found. 
She’s been hurt, shot I think, but not badly hurt. She 
has a family and the whole bunch were starying out 
in the woods, when a fine young friend of mine picked 
them up. You'll be right over with the boy? Fine. And 
the reward, too? Well, I guess my young friend might 
need it.” 

An eager small boy burst into Roger Fallon’s cottage 
and rapturously fell upon the mother dog and her pup- 
pies. With ecstatic yelps, Fanny pawed and licked her 
master and proudly displayed her family. Mr. Stewart 
twisted the pomt of his silvery beard when the excitement 
of the reunion was all over and Cap Fallon had slowly 
drawn from the city waif his entire story. 

“The five hundred dollars reward is a very small mat- 
ter, Captain Fallon,” Mr. Stewart said a little solemnly. 
“There are two big things to be done. My car is out- 
side and we will proceed to do them immediately. The 
first is to find Zowie!” 

“Oh!” cried Sammy. “Oh, mister. Oh, mister!” 

“And then I must go to the Children’s Court and see 
the judge and have it fixed so I can take over this lad 
and give him a chance in life. There's lots of room 
on our place and a fine housekeeper we all love and who 
loves all kids and dogs and horses.” 

“You'll have to take the boy with you. I'll stay home 
and look after Fanny and her family,” said Roger Fal- 
lon. “Besides, my own boy will be coming home from 
school for lunch at twelve o'clock.” 

“Boys to the car!” shouted Mr. Stewart. 


T seemed to Roger Fallon, after he had unhitched 

Molly and had done his chores, that there had never 
been a more beautiful June day. His adopted son came 
in at noon to give his old red neck a tight squeeze and to 
show a fine school report, his boy who had been a city 
waif not so long ago. His old fire dog, Danny, who al- 
ways waited on the school step for his young master, 
came with him, gave a glance at Fanny and her little 
ones and wagged out of the kitchen without loss of time. 

“Give the old dad another hug and he'll tell you a fine 
story of a brave young heart,” Fallon began, but the tele- 
phone bell rang furiously and ended the story before it 
was begun. 

“We got him! We found him!” came over the wire 
from Mr. Stewart. “The funniest, happiest little black 
mutt you ever laid eyes on. When he saw the kid he 
just skinned up his face in a grin and lay down on his 
back. I'll bet he knew all the time his boss was going 
to come back to him. And the judge of the Children’s 
Court fixed up the paper for me so [ can bring the boy 
home.” F 

“And Zowie?” 

“And Zowie.” 
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About These True Stories 


In all sections of the country, you have been asking, 
What are high school fellows doing in student-body 
politics? Here's the faithful, accurate answer, told in 
FACT STORIES that come from high school students 
and graduates in many different states. 

Members of the editorial staff of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY spent months in gathering these stories 
through personal visits to towns and cities in different 
parts of the country, and through correspondence. 
Long trips and long, confidential talks lie back of the 
selections for this and other groups of fact stories that 
will appear in coming issues of the magazine. 

—THE EDITORS 
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ae ETTING into school politics is like going in 
swimming; you may have to urge yourself 
in, but once in you never want to come out,” 
says a Middle West student who plunged into 
high school politics over two years ago and hasn't come 
out yet. 

This year’s alert young mayor of the Holland High 
School, City of Holland, Michigan, puts somewhat the 
same thought into different words: ‘The work takes a 
lot of time and it’s hard sometimes, but it’s fun.” 

“Do you mean that in some schools the students don’t 
take part in government? That they just go around 
from class to class without taking any responsibility 
for anything?” exclaimed the first lieutenant of the Dotey 
Squad at the DeWitt Clinton High School in New York 
City. “We'd hate that here. Why, getting in and help- 
ing to make things go gives us half the fun and half the 
good we're getting out of high school.” 

That’s the sort of thing the high school politicians 
of the country are saying. And back of the saying, 
there’s doing. To-day, in the high schools of the United 
States, there are hundreds of hard-fighting, clean-go- 
ing young politicians who are “getting in and helping 
to make things go.” They like the job, and they’re doing 
it well. Moreover, they’re having one glorious good time 
in school; and they’re getting ready to have another in 
college, and still another later on. 

Who gave these student-politicians their chance to get 
into public affairs? They went out after it. 

How they got it and what they are doing with it 
make inside stories of school politics well worth hear- 
ing. In any kind of work, to know what the other fel- 
low is doing is spur and warning and illumination, all 
in one. That’s why this discussion is going to be princi- 
pally story after story of actual political happenings in 
high schools of America. 


Putting an Idea Through 


AKE as a starter the story of how Holland High 

School got student participation in government. 
Nearly ten years ago, two Holland boys began asking 
themselves why the students couldn’t take over a lot of 
fun and work of managing the public business of the 
school. Oh, not all at once! But why couldn’t they take 
over gradually one job after another as they made good 
on each? The boys put the question to other students 
and to the principal and other members of the faculty. 
Something in the way they put it was convincing. Stu- 
dents, teachers, and principal warmed to the idea. 

A constitution providing for the organization and run- 
ning of Holland High as a school city was drawn up by 
the students, approved by the faculty, and finally adopted 
by the entire school 
community. That same 


city election in Holland 
makes almost as much stir in 
the homes and on the streets 
as the regular adult city 
election. “Who is going to 
be the new mayor of Hol- 
land High?” “Why are you 
putting Blank up as an al- 
derman?” “Think the new 
mayor will appoint So-and- 
So as chief of police?” Hol- 
land High students have learned to expect this warm 
interest. They have earned it, and they welcome it. 


One Senior Class’ Legacy 


NOTHER instance of how a school got student 

government is tied up with that ever-recurring ques- 
tion of the senior class legacy to the school. The Class 
of 1920 of the Fifth Avenue High School at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, wanted to leave behind it a legacy that 
should become a vital part of the life of the students. 

After much discussion, they decided upon—not a won- 
derful picture, nor a bronze tablet to keep alive fine 
memories, nor a drinking fountain to satisfy beauty- 
loving eyes and parched throats—not upon any of those 
but upon student participation in government. A costly 
gift, for it would mean the investment of practically un- 
limited time and energy! But the seniors felt that it 
would hold all the wonder, all the inspiring record, all 
the satisfaction of the other three gifts combined. 

Of course, it is one thing to decide upon a gift and 
quite another to get it ready to give. The biggest ob- 
stacle in the way of the Class of 1920 at Fifth Avenue 
High was that the school had once tried student govern- 
ment and found the results unsatisfactory, Enthusiasm 
and co-operation had been lacking; bread without salt 
and yeast is no flatter than student government without 
enthusiasm and co-operation on the part of both stu- 
dents and teachers, 

The members of the Class of 1920 realized the prob- 
lem they faced. They must sell to others their belief 
that student government could put more “punch” and 
power into every phase of school life. So first they en- 
listed the support and counsel of the high school prin- 
cipal, and of some of the teachers who were especially 
interested in student government. Then, enthusiastically, 
tactfully, persistently, they offered to both faculty and 
students their convictions and their well thought out 
plans for carrying those convictions into action. 

In the end, they sold co-operative government to the 
student-teacher market. Fifth Avenue High School is 
now in its fourth year of successful student govern- 
ment. Each year increases the school’s appreciation of 
the legacy left by the Class of 1920. 


A Hot Race for Mayor in School 


BVIOUSLY, big student groups get a chance in 

politics by going out after it. Just as obviously, 
certain key ndiviiuale==pablie starters—play a big part 
in group movements. That brings us to the question: 
How ‘does the individual student get his chance to get 
into public affairs? 

Here’s one answer. Some four or five years ago, Hol- 
land High School drew a new citizen, a boy from a cer- 
tain preparatory school who entered Holland High 
as a sophomore. Perhaps the only thing anyone noticed 
about him at first was that he was rather older than the 
average sophomore, 

This Jim Norris (that name is as short as his real 
one) did nothing spectacular during his sophomore year, 
but he planted a creditable line of passing marks on the 


school record books, and showed himself a likeable sort 


of fellow who was interested in school affairs. In his 
junior year, he picked up speed in both ways. He began 
to be one of those fellows whom everyone wants to 
know. 

Probably Jim himself was the only one surprised when 
a group of influential high school citizens began to talk 
about him as a possibility for school-city mayor for the 
next year. As a prospective senior, he was eligible. But 
the mayorship is the highest honor and the greatest 
responsibility that Holland High can give any student, 
and Jim felt humble when he thought of it. 

“Marvin Shaw is going to run,” he protested. “He’s 
one of the best athletes in school, and everybody likes 
him. He’s a good man for the place—he’s been here 
longer than I have and knows a lot about what should 
be done.” 

“Sure, Shaw's a good man. But so are you,” Jim’s 
friends returned cheerfully. “And the constitution calls 
for at least two nominations for mayor, you know. Bet- 
ter run. You've been saying we ought to have a more 
effective police department. As mayor, you can see that 
we get it.” 

In the end, Jim agreed to run for mayor. He had 
studied conditions in the school city and was confident 
that he could bring about improvements in the work of 
the police. If clected mayor, he would have the ap- 
pointment of the chief of police, and he meant to see 
that the chief was a man well fitted to carry out the 
plans that were taking definite shape in his mind. There 
were other solid planks in Jim’s platform, but none 
dearer to his heart than the improvement of the police 
department. 


His Past, Dug Up, Defeats a Candidate 


EVER had Holland High had a more exciting election 
campaign than that of the year when Jim Norris ran 
against Marvin Shaw for the mayor’s job. Nomina- 
tions for office are always made at an annual general 
caucus held on the second Friday in May. Elections 
take place the following Friday. Between the two, 
comes campaign time, “the biggest week of the year.” 
With the rival candidates as closely matched and as 
warmly liked as were Jim and Marvin, interest in the 
election flamed higher and higher. 

The climax came with the campaign speeches that are 
always delivered in front of the entire student body 
in the auditorium on the afternoon of the elections. Here 
each candidate defines his attitude in public affairs; then 
follow enthusiastic talks by his supporters, who set forth 
his qualifications for office. The students listening are 
alert, critical, tense. They are making important de- 
cisions. One speech may turn a close election for or 
against a man. It did in Jim Norris’ case. 

But Jim was not the man who made the decisive speech. 
A supporter of Marvin Shaw’s did that. He held forth 
first on some five or six of Marvin's good points, and 
every student listening admitted in his mind that Marvin 
had all of these qualifications—and that Jim could match 
him, point for point. Then the speaker began hitting on 
scholarship, and how it 
indicated a man’s cali- 


constitution, barring 
certain modifications 
and additions _necessi- 
tated by changing con- 
ditions, is still in force. 
For nearly ten years 
Holland High has had 
student government. 
“Like it? We'd fight 
for it, all of us, teach- 
ers and students,” said 
one of Holland’s six 
hundred high — school 
citizens — and then 
grinned an apology for | 
his enthusiasm, 

But they'll never have 
to fight for it. The 
adult city of Holland is 
tremendously proud of 
its high school cit y— 
proud of the way in 
which the student body 
manages its business, 
proud of the records 
that Holland High's 
graduates make in pub- 
lic affairs at college, 
and proud of the fact 
that these active high 
school citizens are 
turning into live-wire 
adult citizens of the 
kind that every city | 


wants, 
The ann wal school- 


Use the Ballot in Important Elections— 

Tell an Offender Exactly What Charge 

Has Been Brought Against Him. (See 
Warrant at Right). 


bre. Marvin Shaw had 
a good record; everyone 
knew that an athlete had 
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to have a passing rec- 
ord, but Shaw’s was bet- 
ter than that. You could 
go down to the office 
and look up his record 
for yourself; beginning 
with his freshman year, 
you'd find it decidedly 
above that of the aver- 
age student. 

The speaker paused, 
and the crowd came as 
hear yawning as an elec- 
tion crowd at Holland 
High ever could. They 
knew all about Marvin 


-against 


Shaw’s record. Jim 
Norris’ was just as 
good. 


But Shaw’s supporter 
was off again, hard and 
fast. Did they know all 
about Jim Norris’ rec- 
ord? What about his 
freshman year? They 
must remember that 
Norris had entered as a 
sophomore. 

It came out then and 
there that the managers 
of Marvin Shaw’s cam- 
paign had looked up 
Jim Norris’ record at 
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the preparatory school that he had leit to enter Holland 
High—and had discovered that Jim had loafed through 
three years there, making in that time just his one year 
of freshman credits. 

That settled the election. The facts spoke for them- 
selves. Marvin Shaw was chosen mayor. 

Of course, Jim’s friends raged; they do to this day, 
for that-matter. The meanness of it, they say—digging 
up a man’s back record to down him after he had turned 
over-a new page and proved his real worth. Yet in 
justice they have to admit, too, that the public has a 
right to know—should insist upon knowing—the past 
record of a candidate for public office. That theory is 
all right, Jim’s friends admit. Then they stop, but you 
know what they want to say: Jim’s case was exceptional. 
Well, it was. Hard to argue if you never knew him. 
Doubly hard if you were a good friend of his. 


Alone With the Boy Who Lost 


NE good friend certainly found it so. That was 

the fellow who first missed Jim after elections were 
over. The crowd was still milling around in the audi- 
torium, but Jim, after shaking hands with the mayor- 
elect, had quietly slipped away. 

The fellow who missed him slipped quietly away. 
also, and started on a tour of the building. Up on the 
deserted third floor, he heard a sort of choking sound in 
one of the classrooms. He hung around outside for a 
little while. Then he couldn’t stand it any longer; he 
went in and dropped a steadying arm over the defeated 
candidate’s shaking shoulders. 

A kid trick, going to pieces because you're downed in 
a fight! Well, possibly. Poor sportsmanship! Not 
necessarily. Ever hear how Harley, captain of the Ohio 
State team in 1919, broke down and cried when Illinois 
made a field goal in the last twenty seconds of the Ohio- 
Illinois game and defeated Ohio State for the Big Ten 
Championship with a 9 to 7 score? But no one in the 
great crowds that had watched that game thought of 
calling the big, clean, hard-fighting All-American half- 
back a poor sport. 

Well, presently the two up in that third-floor class- 
room got to talking things over, and it came out that 
while Jim had been hard hit by his defeat, he had been 
even harder hit by the cause of that defeat—his loss of 
standing in the school community. Jim felt that the 
shot which had been fired had riddled beyond repair the 
new reputation he had been two long years in building. 

“Raked out my prep school record! So that every- 
one from the seniors down to the littlest freshman kid 
is talking about how I played the fool over there for 


three years! Oh, 1 did all right, but 1 thought I'd lived 
it down. A hot chance I'll have of doing it now!” 

Jim thought he couldn’t even try. He was going to 
leave school. 

The friend who had hunted him up didn’t condemn 
him, didn’t even argue with him. Just got up, put his 
hands in his pockets, grinned down on Jim in a half- 
aggravating way, and said, “Come on out of this, old 
man. We're going for 4 tramp.” 

So they tramped—up the streets where you met the 
fewest people, out where the houses are scattered far 
apart, then far out on the country roads. When they got 
tired, they rested onthe top rail of a fence, two lean 
boyish . figures with coats buttoned tight against the 
chill. Sometimes it’s easier thinking on a rail fence than 
in a third-floor classroom. 

They got back in town too late for any orthodox home 
supper. In a. shabby, little restaurant, over pork sand- 
wiches and hot coffee (we're talking politics, not diete- 
Jim Norris came to his big decision: He would 
y in school and work for a chance to help put through 
those improvements in the police service—perhaps the 
mayor would give him the best chance by making him 
chief of Bolice. 

The fact that Jim wanted the chief’s job leaked out 
through’ some of his friends, and the news got to the 
mayor-elect before he had made his appointments for the 
following year. Those who know say that Marvin Shaw 
had quite a fight with himself then. 

Give the opponent who had nearly defeated you the 
best appointive job in the school city? It simply wasn't 
done; at least, Marvin had never heard of its being done 
in adult politics. There was more than one man among 
those who had supported him who would make good 
as chief of police. Why take a chance on a man of 
strong influence who might not pull smoothly with the 
administration ? 

But there were other sides to the question. Jim Nor- 
ris had made some fine plans for strengthening the work 
of the police department. He was willing to turn these 
plans over, but could anyone else put them through as 
well as the fellow who had thought them out? é 
Jim was square. e Game, too. No 
use sticking to the old ways in politics if you could see 
better. 

Jim Norris got the appointment as chief of police. 

Sounds like a fiction story. But there are facts. Here’s 
just one more. The fellow who took Jim Norris on the 
tramp that warmed Jim’s fighting blood again happened 
to be the high school principal. When the Folland Boys 
talk about him, you get the impression that he is some 
extraordinary combination of human live wire, stern 
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referee, and staunch pal. At any rate, he is an interest- 
ing factor in this story of how an individual student— 
no, two individual students, got their chances in politics 


A Top-notch Police Chief 


HEN it comes to what high school students are do- 
ing with such chances, we might as well stay with 
Jim Norris a little longer. 

He made good as chief of police, just as Marvin 
Shaw made good as mayor. They worked together with- 
out clashing. Marvin was big enough to appreciate Jim's 
ability and give him a free rein; Jim was big enough to 
take the initiative in his particular field without over- 
stepping limits. He could solve problems that a less 
capable chicf would have bungled, and every problem 
he took over left Marvin that much freer for work that 
only the mayor could do. 

Holland's big study. hall, to which all students go 
during vacant periods, i is entirely in charge of student of- 
ficers. No teacher is ever on duty there. Never has the 
order in the hall been better than during Jim Norris’ 
regime. He and his officers had the gift of gaining co- 
operation; and because they tried to give every student- 
citizen a square deal, they could enforce strict regula- 
tions without arousing much resentment. 

Jim’s greatest improvements, however, were made in the 
handling of the traffic in the corridors. It was in this 
work that the police service had been weakest. Jim 
and_ his officers strengthened it: first, by mapping out 
carefully the best ways of handling the traffic in every part 
of the building; second, by making sure that every citi- 
zen knew the traffic regulations; and third, by rigorously 
enforcing those regulations every hour of every school 
day of every week. Not easy, that last. It meant be- 
ing everlastingly on the job, walking the chalk line your- 
self, playing no favorites, and fearing no man’s opinion. 
Only A number 1 officers under an A number 1 leader 
could have done it. 

But the final test of man’s calibre lies in the way he 
handles the exceptional problems. 

During Jim Norris’ year as chief of police, a class 
record book was stolen from a teacher’s desk. Some 
fellows might have wondered whether this was a problem 
the chief had to solve. Not Jim. 

Off by himself, he analyzed the situation. Then he 
went to the principal early in the morning: 

“Is it all right to ask Miss Smith if she will an- 
nounce to her classes to-day that she was depending on 
her records in that class-book to give her the right 
monthly grade for each student; and that now unless the 
class-book is returned to (Continued on page 53) 
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“He’s Gone!” She Wailed. “Oh, 
Why Didn’t You Stop Him?” 


(Synopsts of preceding chapters on page 28) 
CHAPTER SEVEN. 


ING-A-LING-A-LING-A-LING went the alarm 

clock, It jerked me out of dreamland in a jiffy, 

and I found myself sitting up in bed. My eyes 

smarted and my head was kind of thick. I couldn’t 

think quick at all. It was dark in the room and dark out- 

side. I wondered for a moment what made the alarm 

clock go off in the middle of the night, because it seemed 

to me as though I had been asleep but an hour or two at 

the most. Then there came to me a recollection of what 

had happened the previous night at the museum, and I 
scrambled out of bed and shut off the alarm. 

I wasn’t sleepy any more now that I had before me the 


THE WHISPERING MUMMY 
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knowledge that I was a Juvenile Jupi- 
ter Detective and doing real detecting 
with a possibility of sharing with Scoop 
and Red and Peg the two-hundred- 
dollar reward which Mr. Barton, the 
college president, was offering for the 
return of the missing mummy. 

In a few moments I was in the 
street, buttoning my shirt as I ran 
along the sidewalk. Now that I was 
outside it didn’t seem quite so dark. In 
the east a grayish light was driving 
hack the night shadows to the black 
spots under the elm trees that lace 
themselves above Hill Street where I 
live. I knew it wouldn’t be very long 
before the red sun came peeping beau- 
tifully over the tar roof of the 
slaughter house, which stands on 
Knob Hill just east of town. That 
would mark the true beginning of a 
new day, I wondered a bit, as I 
hurried along the street with my shoe- 
laces flopping, if this new day would 
find us at the end of our trail, the 
whispering mummy mystery solved 
and the reward in our pockets. 

It was awfully still in the deserted 
streets, with everybody in bed and 
asleep. The shadows under the trees 
seemed to take on goblin-like shapes, 
and I could imagine invisible hands 
reaching out to touch me. I was glad 
when Ed Allen’s milk wagon rattled 
around a corner. As he was headed 
my way I skipped into the street and 
hopped on. 

“Howdy, Jerry,” he cried, after 
swinging his lantern close to my face 
to make out who I was. The milk cans were rattling 
something fierce and he had ‘to yell to make himself 
heard. “Up kinda early, ain’t you? How’s your ma’s 
milk been keepin’ lately since I changed pasture? Goin’ 
to put the cows ont’ rye this fall, Got three fresh ones 
comin’ in next month. Only milkin’ six now. Ain’t no 
money in the milk business.” 

Ed’s an awful talker. I knew he didn’t expect me to 
reply to everything he said, so I just yelled, “Hello!” and 
sat down in the door of the cart with my feet hanging 
out and finished lacing my shoes. He kept on talking 
about his cows, and about an old man he almost run 
down near the deserted Morgan house on the Treebury 
pike when he was coming into town. I didn’t pay much 
attention to what he was saying about the old man. Af- 
terwards I wished I had. 


When we came opposite the emergency rooms I 
hopped out. Everything seemed quiet about the place. 
The lights within the building were turned low. I went 
up the front steps on tiptoe and gently turned the door- 
knob. The door swung back. Just inside I found Scoop 
curled up on a hall settee like a puppy. I gave him a 
shake and he sat up, rubbing his eyes and staring at 
me. 

“Guess I pretty near dropped off to sleep that time,” 
said he. 

“Guess you pretty near did—the way you were snor- 
ing,” I returned. 

“For all that’s happened here to-night I might just as 
well have been home in bed,” he grumbled. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Arnoldsmith——” I began. 

“No, he hasn't,” cut in Scoop crossly. He got up and 
stretched himself and tightened his belt. “He just lies 
there like a log,” he added. “Doc was up with him till 
one o'clock, There’s to be a consultation in the morn- 
ing. Maybe they'll have to operate.” 


HE public health nurse stays at the emergency rooms. 
It is her job to take care of the patients who are 


brought there. While Scoop and I were talking in 
guarded tones, she came along the hall sleepily rubbing 
her eyes. She frowned at us just as much as to say, 


“What are you boys doing here?” 
room where Mr, Arnoldsmith was. 
open and I tiptoed across to peek in. 
door she gave a scream. I was so startled I almost 
keeled over backwards. The first thing that popped into 
my head was the thought that Mr. Arnoldsmith was 
dead. Scoop dashed by me and I followed him into the 
room. The nurse was running about, wringing her 
hands, her face the picture of fright and dismay. 

“He's gone!” she wailed, pointing to an empty iron 
bed against the wall. She clutched Scoop’s arm. “You 
were in the hall; he must have passed you. Oh, why 
didn’t you stop him?” 

Hysterically, the nurse ran into Doc Leland’s side of 
the house and awakened him. Then she telephoned to 
Bill’s boarding house. We could hear Bill exploding 
words into the mouthpiece when he learned that Mr. 
Arnoldsmith had disappeared from the emergency rooms. 
It ‘wasn’t long after that before his flivver came tear- 
ing down the street and stopped in front of the buildin 
with a fearful grinding of gears. He came into the hal! 
on the run, his hair tousled and his shirt open at the 
throat. If he was surprised to find Scoop and me there 
he didn’t show it. I guess he was too excited to think 
of anything but the vanished patient. 

Under his direction we searched the building from end 
to end, even squinting into the coal bin and under the 
back porch where Doc keeps his lawn mower. Not a 
trace did we find of Mr, Arnoldsmith. His clothes were 
missing, showing that he had dressed himself before 


then passed into the 
She left the door 
Just as I got to the 
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leaving. Doe said he was prob- 
ably out of his head. 

“It’s a serious situation,” said 
Doc, waddling about the hall, his 
fat cheeks flopping. I wondered 
what made him talk so sputtery-like 
till I noticed that in the excite- 
ment he had forgotten to put in his 
false teeth. “We've got to get him 
back spick—I mean quick, No 
tellin’ what he’s. likely to do, bein’ 
out of his mind.” 

Red and Peg. came tumbling in 
when the excitement was at its 
height. Upon learning what had 
happened, they looked dumb. As 
for me, I was both dismayed and 
disappointed. I had looked for- 
ward to our getting from Mr. Ar- 
noldsmith an account of what had 
happened in the museum. That 
would open the door leading to a 
complete solution of the missing 
mummy mystery. Now Mr. Ar- 
noldsmith had disappeared; and 
with him had vanished our imme- 
diate chance at the two hundred 
dollars. 

Truly we weren’t getting at the 
bottom of the mystery very fast. It 
seemed to me we were just stand- 
ing in one spot. We were working 
our feet, but, like a swimmer who 
treads water, we weren't going for- 
ward, 

When it became evident that the 
man was not in the building, Bill 
got mad and began jawing at the 
nurse. He blamed her for the 
whole thing, and she cried and went 
into her room and slammed the door. 

You can bet your boots Scoop never spoke 
up about being in the hall! No, sir-e-e-e! 
He didn’t want Bill jawing at him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Scoop was sort of taking a back 
seat. He had lost his pep and some of his 
self-confidence over the thought that he had 
let Mr, Arnoldsmith get by him. He made s 
me think of a starched collar that had been 
rained on. 

Bill lined us up and instructed us to start 
out in four different directions to see if we 
could locate the missing man. : ; 

“ve got an idea he ain't gone far,” said Bill. 
“The nurse says he was here at three-thirty. It’s 
only five-fifteen now. We've got to git him, fellers. 
He’s the mainspring in this missing mummy busi- 
ness, I’m thinkin’. When we squeeze out of him what 
he knows, I guess we'll have a pretty accurate idea 
where the mummy’s gone to. Gosh all hemlocks! 
If I'd expected anything like this, I'd been on guard. 
To have the durn old slicker git away from me this 
easy! Wough!” And just to show how he felt, Bill 
kicked at a wild-eyed cat that poked its face into the 
hall to see what was going on. He missed the cat and 
barked his shins on the door casing. Then he was mad! 

We beat it into the street, realizing that it wasn't any 
too safe to be around Bill just then with his shin hurt- 
ing him, I felt a bit huffy toward him for calling Mr. 
Arnoldsmith a slicker and holding the old man respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the mummy. I knew he 
was all wrong about that. Mr. Arnoldsmith probably 
knew something about the matter, yet he had nothing di- 
rectly to do with the theft of the mummy. But as sure 
as I was of this, I decided not to argue the matter with 
Bill. 


. 

T’S FUNNY how I never once recalled what Ed 
] Allen said about seeing an old man on the Treebury 
pike close by the deserted Morgan house till I noticed 
a milk bottle on Doc Leland’s side porch. Then it all 
came to me like a flash. The man Ed almost run down 
in the dark was Mr. Arnoldsmith! I gave a gasp and 
drew the fellows across the street. It wouldn't-do to 
have Bill overhear what I had to tell. 

“PI bet a cookie it was Mr. Arnoldsmith,” cried 
Scoop excitedly when I finished my story. “He was prob- 
ably looking for a hiding place and was headed for the 
old Morgan house. It’s in the middle of a pasture and 
no one ever goes there much.” 

“But how would he know about the old house being 
there?” said Peg. 

“He seems to know a lot about this locality,” said 
Scoop. “Look how he was found in the museum. You 
never would have expected to find him there, but he was 
there.” 

“Well, if he knows about the old Morgan house, and 
was heading for it when Ed saw him, that proves pret- 
ty much that he isn’t crazy in his head like Doc says.” 

“You're right,” said Scoop thoughtfully. “It looks 
to me like his senses came back to him and he decided to 
beat it.” 

“But why ” began Peg. 

“Good-night nurse!” cut in Scoop impatiently. “Don't 
ask me why, I’m no fortune-teller. We've got to find 
out why. That's what we're detectives for. If Mr. 
Arnoldsmith got his senses back and ran away on the 
sly, he likely had a good reason for doing it. It has 
something to do with the missing mummy—I’m sure of 
that. We'll find him and do what we can to help him. 
Something tells me he’s in deep trouble and needs our 
help.” 

“And if we find him, we won't do as Bill says and 
bring him back to town?” inquired Red. 

“If he says not, we won't,” said Scoop, “At least, not 
right away. Ili we were to bring him back and Bill 
got his clutches on him, you know what'd happen: right 
away Bill would plunk him into jail. We don’t want him 
put in jail, do we? Course not. He isn’t a criminal, like 
3ill tries to make out, He’s a good man, but unfor- 
tunate in getting mixed up in this thing. It’s more 
manly for us to help an old man like him out of trouble 
than to help him ito jail. Besides, if we keep him out 
of Bill’s reach for a few days, we'll get his story first and 
that will give us first crack at the two hundred dollars.” 

“You're counting your roosters before they’re hatched,” 


“I Think We Bet- 
ter Plan Things a 
Bit Before Going 
Further,” 


Sald 
Scoop. 


said Peg. “Maybg he isn’t within ten miles of the old 
Morgan house.” 

_ “There's just one way to settle that,” said Scoop, start- 
ing briskly down the street. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Al the Old Morgan House. 


T WAS NOW daylight and the red sun was lifting 

itself into the sky. There was a nice, summery feel- 

ing to the air that I liked. It gave me pep and made 
me glad that I was alive. 

A few automobiles with cane fishing-poles strapped to 
the mud guards whizzed along Main Street. One of these 
fishing parties stopped at Mugger’s restaurant and went 
noisily in to breakfast. That reminded me of the quarter 
that Dad had given to me: Right away I got hungry. 
With the money we had taken in from the ice cream, 
and the quarter Red got at the fraternity house, we were 
pretty well fixed. So we went into the restaurant and 
bought four cups of coffee and a lot of doughnuts and 
some cherry pie. Shortly after that we were hoofing it 
out of town on the Treebury pike. 


AD SAYS that the old deserted stone house we call 

the Morgan place was at one time a tavern. Years 
and years ago, before the railroads came, men hauling 
grain and driving cattle to market at Chicago used. to 
put up over night at the Morgan tavern. But the road 
that had led past the door of the tavern in those far- 
away days has long since disappeared. To-day the old 
house, with its thick stone walls and knocked-out win- 
dows and doors, stands by itself in the middle of a cow 
pasture owned by Charley Wilson. The cattle at one 
time used to roam through the downstairs rooms, switch- 
ing their tails against the rough-plastered walls and peer- 
ing into the huge fireplace. But the doors are barred 
now, because one of Mr. Wilson’s cows broke its leg 
by stepping through a rotten board in the floor. 

We have played in the old Morgan house lots of times, 
hiding in the mouldy closets on the second floor and 
shinning across the age-twisted rafters in the big attic. 
We have been in the cellar, too, which is deep and fear- 
fully dark, more like a dungeon than a cellar. Dad says 
maybe it was somewhat of a dungeon in the days when 
the house was in its prime, because wicked stories were 
in circulaticn when he was a boy regarding things that 
had happened in the old house to travelers who seemingly 
had more money than friends. After Dad told me that, I 
got the fellows together and we dug up the earthen floor 
of the cellar in search of buried treasure. All we ever 
found was the skeleton of a cat with a short tail and an 
old monkey-wrench. 

We decided to approach the house along the creek 
bank, as the willows would screen us from sight. So we 
kept to the Treebury pike where it winds out of town 
through Happy Hollow till we came to the third creek 
bridge. Here we followed the creek bank, keeping be- 
hind the willows and mustard weeds. Just ahead of us 
we could see the old house, seemingly grim and silent arid 
lonely in the slanting rays of the warm morning sun. 
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We were walking single file with 
Scoop in the lead. Suddenly he 
paused dead still and gripped my 
arm, pointing to where a_ faint 
spiral of whitish smoke gently Jift- 
ed itself from one of the tumble- 
down chimneys. That meant to us 
that a wood fire was burning in 
the big fireplace, in the same room 
where a heavy trap door opens in- 
to the gloomy cellar. We felt pret- 
ty certain we knew who was tend- 
ing to that fire! 

“T think we better plan things 
a bit before going further,” said 
Scoop in a guarded voice. “We 
don’t want to fumble.” 

“Tt surely must be Mr. Arnold- 
smith,” said Red. I could see he 
was scared. Red is that way. He's 
got oceans of grit after he gets’ into 
a scrap; the getting in is the hard 
thing for him. 

“Not much doubt about it be- 
ing Mr. Arnoldsmith,” said Scoop 
confidently. “What I’m wonder- 
ing, is whether we ought to rush 
right in and overpower him, ex- 
plaining things afterwards, or just 
come up ina friendly way.” 

“What’s the use of getting 
rough?” said Peg. “He's an old 
man. We don’t want to forget 
that. And if we're going to help 
him out of his troubles, it would 
look queer to rush him right at the 
start.” 

“All right,” said Scoop. “We'll 
go walking up on him as though 
nothing has happened. I don't 
know what we'll find out; but we 
can decide what to do by the way 
things work out. If it comes to a 
show-down, I'll yell ‘Thirteen!’ 
That'll be the signal to close in on 
him. You know, fellows, there’s 
just a chance that he is crazy, like 
Doc says.” 


H XE Scoop took the lead as be- 
fore and we trailed after him. 
Our shoes made no sound in the 
soft sod. Soon we came to the 
front of the house. At one of the 
barred doors we paused and 
squinted in. There was Mr. Ar- 
noldsmith bending over a wood fire 
that snapped and crackled in the 
big fireplace. A small tin pail 
steamed on the coals, giving out the 
odor of coffee; and in a dirty- 
looking pan that the old man held 
over the fire, sizzled eggs and ba- 
He was softly singing to himself: 


con. 


There were an old soldier 
An’ he had a wooden leg; 
An’ he had no terbaccy 
Nor terbaccy could he beg. 


“Good-morning, Mr. Arnoldsmith,”’ spoke up Scoop. 

Gee! I thought the old man was going to throw a fit. 
He straightened with a cry that was almost a scream. 
His eyes were wild as he faced us. He trembled all over, 
like the leaves on the trees when the cold: fall winds 
come down from the north. In his fright he dropped the 
frying pan. into the fire. In an instant there was a 
flash as the contents of the pan spilled on to’ the coals 
and the grease blazed up. 

“Why—you—you jest about scared the wits out of 
me,” panted the old man. Then he seemed to get a 
grip on himself and his trembling and terror faded 
away. I was glad to see the wild look die out of his 
eyes. He didn’t appear so fierce and ‘dangerous now. 
I. was satisfied he was wholly in his right mind. 

With quick nervous steps he came to the door and 
looked out, letting his. eyes sweep over the range of 
pasture, as though he might have been of the opinion 
that we were not alone. I heard him give a sigh as 
though: a load had been lifted from his mind. One of 
the door bars could be pushed up.. He showed us how 
to work it, inviting us to come in. 

“You'll find things a bit smudgy, as I ain’t had time 
to dust the parlor furniture,” he said; and cackled 
nervously over his little joke. 

“Do you live here?” said Scoop quickly, a note of 
surprise in his voice. 

“T jest-bin stayin’ here off and on,” the old man 
admitted. Then he seemed in a hurry to add: “I was 
jest hopin’ you boys’d happen along. Now ain't it funny 
how a body thinks a thing and then pretty soon it comes 
true?» But I wish you hadn't startled me so, boys: Jest 
see what's happened to my breakfast.” There was now 
a doleful touch to his voice that made us unhappy. 
There we were full of doughnuts and cherry pie and 
coffee with cream and sugar in it and he was hungry 
and we were the cause of his breakfast burning up. 

He probably read our thoughts. On the instant he 
let a happy smile ripple over his wrinkled face and said: 

“Now. boys, don’t you worry none 'bout that spilled 
bacon. Reckon I got some more where that come from; 
and some eggs, too.” He crossed to an old cupboard in 
a corner of the big room and from a wooden box on 
ene of the dirty cupboard shelves brought out a small 
square of bacon and two eggs. 

We watched him slice the bacon into the hot pan and 
later break the eggs into the sizzling grease. The 
eggs sputtered and the bacon kinked itself and got 
black. After a bit Scoop said: 

“I suppose you're wondering if we followed you here 
and what we did it for.” 

“I reckon I know pretty much what you come here 
fur,” said the old man quietly, never glancing up. 
“Mebbe you even intended knockin’ me out, like I was 
knocked out last night, and had an idear of carryin’ me 
back to town with you. (Continued on page 26) 


Pre ASECRET OF THE; BUM 


A Surprise Play That Rattles the Enemy—and Puzzles the Fans 


Y COBB was on first base and 

Harry Heilmann at bat. Cobb, 

the greatest base runner in mod- 

ern baseball, was prancing about 
nervously, intently watching Heilmann. 
Heilmann, one of the best batsmen in 
the game, stepped out of the batter's 
box, picked up a handful of dirt and 
tossed it to one side, then resumed his 
position at bat. The pitcher, after two 
unsuccessful attempts to catch Cobb off 
first base, turned his attention to the 
batter. He took a short wind-up and 
threw the ball. 

As the pitcher released the ball Cobb 
was off for second base. The pitched 
ball went wide of the plate and Heil- 
mann, reaching far over to connect, 
missed. The catcher, who had stepped 
out of his box as the ball started for 
the plate, made a fast and accurate 
throw to second. Cobb and the short- 
stop collided at the bag and a dust cloud 
partly hid the infielder and runner from 
the spectators. There was a moment's 
suspense, and then the base umpire 
waved Cobb out. 

Up in the press box the telegraph in- 
struments began to click the news as 
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. 
be prepared to poke the ball at the hole. 
He should not “swing on” the ball. It 
is better to “push” it at the uncovered 
spot. And keep the ball on the ground. 


Many hit and run plays are spoiled be- 
cause the batter drives the ball too hard. 
One bad feature of the drive is that the 
batter does not control the direction of 
the ball as well as when he pushes it; 
another danger is that the ball will rise. 
In that case, even if it isn’t caught on 
the fly a fielder may reach it quickly 
enough to throw out the runner at 
third. The best way is to hit the ball 
just hard enough to carry it through 
the opening. Such a hit is well out of 
reach and hard to handle. 


Simple Signals Best 
N OW, as to signals. Some teams be- 


lieve in numerous, intricate signals, 
on the ground that they fool the oppo- 
nents. Naturally, every player seeks to 
hide his intentions at bat. However, 
there is such a thing as too much decep- 
tion. Often, in major league games, you 
will see a runner go down with a 


pitched ball. The catcher throws him 


the baseball reporters dictated to the 
operators beside them, ‘Cobb died in an 
attempt to steal second, Schalk to John- 
son.” And a boy, seated in the top row 
of the right field bleachers, lamented, “Aw, I don’t see 
what he tried to steal for.” 

In the official score Johnson is credited with a putout, 
Schalk with an assist and Cobb is charged with a fail- 
ure to steal. The record will tell no more and the boy 
in the right field bleachers, as well as the spectators in 
the grandstand and pavilions, will remember for a few 
hours afterwards that Cobb was thrown out. stealing. 
Their memory will have a keener edge if Heilmann makes 
a safe hit after Cobb is thrown out. This is not unlikely 

As a matter of fact, Cobb wasn't trying to steal 
second, What he wanted to do, with the aid of Heil- 
mann, was to work a hit and run play, one of the most 
effective weapons in baseball attack. His attempt failed 
because the opposing pitcher and catcher saw it coming 


The Hit and Run 


HE HIT and run play has been one of the chief of- 

fensive weapons of every great scoring team in 
major league history. The famous Baltimore Orioles 
and Cleveland Spiders used it. Baltimore developed 
probably the most successful hit and run batsman of all 
time in the late “Wee Willie” Keeler, the diminutive player 
who made more than 200 hits for eight consecutive sea- 
sons, a record that Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, Tris Speaker, 
Eddie Collins, Rogers Hornsby, George Sisler, Napoleon 
Lajoie, Hans Wagner or other great batsmen have never 
equalled. 

When the Chicago Cubs, under Frank LeRoy Chance, 
became a remarkable baseball team, the hit and run play 
was used extensively by them and it was a favorite 
weapon of Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics when 
the Mack combination was winning world’s champion- 
ships. The Boston Red Sox used it too, when they sat 
atop the baseball world. However, the best exponents 
of the play in the last five years have been the New 
York Giants under the wizardly leadership of John J 
McGraw. 

Summing up, teams that “ride” to the top use the 
hit and run play often. Nevertheless, very few specta- 
tors recognize the play, and rarely is it seen on the ama- 
teur or semi-professional diamonds. 

Let’s return to the Cobb-Heilmann incident. All the 
time that Cobb, on first, v prancing around, he was 
watching Heilmann for a The hit and run play 
is always worked by a signal or sign from the batsman. 
Heilmann had discovered that the shortstop would cover 
the bag if Cobb started for second and if the shortstop 
ran to second it would create a vacant space from sec- 
ond to third. Heilmann intended to hit the ball through 
this space. When he stepped out of the batter’s box, 
picked up the dirt and tossed it to his right, he was 
signaling his plan to Cobb. His “sign” meant that he 
would try to hit the next pitched ball and consequently 
Cobb should start for second base with the pitch, draw 
over the shortstep to take the catcher’s throw and thereby 
leave a hole between second and third 

The play went wrong because the catcher guessed that 

the batter 

= was signal- 

ing the base- 
runner. Also, 
he deduced 
that the sig- 
nal called 
for a hit and 
run play. So, 
the catcher 
ordered the 
pitcher to 
pitch the ball 
wide of the 
plate. Also, 
he signaled 
the short- 
stop to run 
to second 


with the 

pitch. Thus 

Eddie Collins Is Always on the Alert for the short - 
Bunts, but He Watches Second, Too. stop started 


Will Tris Speaker Bunt or Line it Out? Pitchers Never Know, Especially When_There’s 
a Man on Base. Often They Play Safe by Keeping the Ball Away From the Plate. 


at the same time the hall left the pitcher’s hand. He was 
on second when the catcher threw. The catcher, with a 
stationary target, pegged with greater accuracy. 

By ordering the pitcher to pitch wide of the plate the 
catcher played doubly safe. Heilmann is a right-handed 
hatter. The catcher did not intend to have Heilmann hit 
the ball at all; he wanted it so far to the side that 
Heilmann could not reach it. 

But, if Heilmann did comect with the ball, pitched 
wide, he would hit it toward right field. The second 
baseman and first baseman prepared for this contin- 
gency by remaining in their natural positions. Thus the 
defense was solid on the right side of the field; it was 
a good thing for Heilmann that he missed. 

The pitcher followed instructions and pitched wide. 
Heilmann tried to go through with the play by lunging 
at the ball but it was too wide for him. The shortstop 
attended to his duty by starting with the pitch and when 
the catcher began to throw the shortstop was ready on 
second base. The hit and run play, consequently, failed. 

There are three methods of attack ¢ghat amateur teams 
can learn and use with success. One of these is the hit and 
run, another the bunt and a third the squeeze play. The 
last named, like the hit and run, is not always recognized 
by the spectators; and its failure is always recorded as an 
unsuccessful attempt to steal home. 

These three plays depend upon teamwork to suc- 


ceed. Baseball, generally speaking, is a game of in- 
dividuals. It is the opposite of football, where success 
depends solely upon team play. 


The hit and run play is used to advance runners as well 
as to score them. The bunt is used to advance the 
runner and when it is used to score a runner, the play 
becomes a “squeeze.” There is also the double squeeze 
play, first worked with success by the world’s champion 
Philadelphia Athletics, but more of this later. I will 
try to tell you how the three plays are worked and also 
show you how to develop a defense against each of them. 

The hit and run and the squeeze plays require signals. 
The signals should be simple; when they are compli- 
cated they often become disastrous. Also, when a team 
tries to use too many signals it gets confused. 


“Hitting Through” the Infield 


ie TRYING a hit and run play your aim is to “hit 
through,” as ball players say, meaning to drive the 
ball through the infield. In order to make this easy you 
create an opening. The runner (the hit and run play can 
only be worked when there’s a man on base) makes the 
hole for the batter. 

It does not require an exceptionally fast runner to 
succeed with the hit and run play; alertness counts as 
much as speed. With a man on first, or men on first and 
third, the time is ripe for the play. Many clubs prefer 
the hit and run play to the double steal with two out and 
with a man on first and third. The man at bat has four 
times as much chance of hitting safely as the runneror 
runners have of stealing. 

The batsman must choose the proper time to hit the 
ball. If he thinks the pitcher intends to “slip” the first 
one over then it is good policy to signal the runner just 
before the first pitch; if he has two balls, and no strikes, 
on him, it again is a good time, for the pitcher is in a 
hole, as players say, and must get the next ball over. To 
do this he is likely to throw a fast one, instead of a curve, 
because he can control a fast ball best. The batter must 
decide for himself which ball he wants to hit. After he 
gives the signal he must go through with the play and 
hit the ball, or make every effort to hit it. 

You are probably wondering where to hit the ball— 
toward short or between first and second? Make your 
decision according to the way the opposing infielders 
work. Sometimes the second baseman covers second and 
sometimes the shortstop. Much depends on yourself. If 
you are likely to hit a ball to left, then the second base- 
man covers, while if you are inclined to drive the ball to 
right, the shortstop watches the bag. If the batter doesn’t 
know which infielder is going to cover, the man on first 
can find out for him by making a bluff start for second. 
Notice which infielder runs toward the bag. 

Having given the signal to the runner the batter must 


out after the batter fails to strike at the 
ball. The runner gets up, glares at the 
batter and begins to mutter. The batter 
had given, unintentionally, what the 
runner considered was the signal for the hit and run 
play. The trouble was not with the batter but with the 
manager, who had taught his players such a large number 
of hit and run signals that almost any movement by the 
batsman was likely to be misconstrued by the runner. 

Signals should be few and unobtrusive. Among the 
hit and run signals common on the major league dia- 
monds are pulling down, or pushing up, the peak of the 
cap; drawing right or left hand across letter on shirt 
front; lifting right foot or left foot; bending either 
or both knees; rubbing dirt on hands; rubbing either 
hand on trousers; tightening or loosening belt; stroking 
heavy end of bat with right or left hand; lifting the 
cap. 

There are any number of possible signals. Often, to 
cover them up, a batter will go through ten or twelve 
movements, any of which may call for a hit and run. 
Perhaps none of them is the real signal, but all the 
better if the opposition thinks one is. If the catcher 
suspects the hit and run he will call for a wide pitch. I 
have seen pitchers throw as many as three balls to the 
outside with Cobb, Speaker, Collins, Sisler or other good 
batsmen up. While the crowd was yelling, “Can’t get 
‘em over,” the pitcher really was not shooting for the 
plate at all. The catcher was ordering these “pitch- 
outs” because he thought the batter was signaling to 
the runner. Thus, by fooling the catcher, the batter 
gets the pitcher into a hole. 

One ‘signal announces the hit and run play and an- 
other calls it off. There must always be two signals. 
If the batter believes that the catcher suspects the play, 
or that the pitcher plans to make him hit at bad balls, 
he can revoke, it, To do this he employs another sim- 
ple signal. 

Boys who plan on using the hit and run play make 
up their own signals and learn them thoroughly. They 
should have as few “on” and “off” signals as possible, 
and all of them simple. 

If you suspect that opposing teams know your sig- 
nals, get new ones. Also, always remember to go 
through several movements at the plate, all natural, 
whether you want to give the hit and run signal or not. 
Thus you either will allay suspicion or else arouse it. 
You're the gainer, either way. 

The hit and run play, if worked properly, assures the 
runner of advancing at least two bases. Runners often 
advance only one on a hit to the outfield. The runner 
starts with the pitch and is so near his objective base 
when the ball is hit that even if the ball has poor di- 
rection and is’ handled by a fielder, a double play is im- 
possible. It is impossible also, for the opposition to 
force him out. The fielder has no choice but to make the 
play at first base. 

It takes superfine fielding to break up the hit and 
run play and, even in the major leagues, there are com- 
paratively few infielders who can do it with regularity. 
The best a team can hope for is to thwart it more times 
than it succeeds. 

Every _ base- 
ball team leans 
heaviest on_ its 
infield. No 
pitcher can suc- 
ceed without a 
good _ infield 
backing him up 
and the hit 
and run 
play can 
be stopped 
only by the 
infield, unless 
the catcher out- 
guesses the bat- 
ter and orders a 


pitchout. 
All great in- 
fielders have 
been good at 
* Knowing When to Bunt Helped Mak 
(Continued on George Sisler Champion Batsman of 
page 45) the American League. 
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By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND. 


ELL, next morning at daylight we were out on 
the job, and so were the teams. Mr. Print had 
got a pretty good crew and the saw was buzz- 
ing along like a beehive and the wood was pil- 

ing up again in a way that did my heart good. Or it 
would have done it good if I hadn’t felt the way I did 
about Catty. I just couldn’t get excited about anything. 
Catty was as chipper as a cricket, and he acted funny, 
too. He acted like he does when he’s all filled up with 
some big idea, and is kind of stuck on himself because 
he’s thought of it. 

We worked that day, you can bet. We helped load, 
and then we rode into town and, as fast as the men 
unloaded at the houses of our customers, we collected. 
But it takes a long time to deliver wood, even when 
you've quite a gang of men working. You can’t work 
too many without having them get in each other’s way, 
and a team that loaded and delivered and unloaded four 
cords of wood from our lot in a day was doing pretty 
well. With a couple of extra big trucks we’d managed 
to hire we delivered more, so that by supper time we 
had got to town and collected for exactly thirty-three 
cords. That was something, but I would have liked to 
have seen it ten times as much. 

Next day we started out the same way, and before 
folks were through with their breakfasts we had de- 
livered our first mess of loads. My goodness, how we 
worked! My hands were as full of splinters as a quill- 
pig is of quills. The men got kind of interested, too, 
and worked as hard as if it was their own job. The 
second loads were delivered and the teams back and 
loading again by ten o’clock. Just about then I looked 
up and saw Toop in his little runabout. He was out in 
the road watching with a kind of a satisfied look on his 
face, and when he saw that I saw him he laughed right 
out. 

“What are you squawking about?” says I. 
“Oh,” says he, “you'll find out soon enough.” 

“If you go laughing at me,” says I, “you'll find out 
something sooner than that.” 

“Going to buy all my wood and shut off competi- 
tion, weren’t you?” he says. 

“What we were going to do,” says I, “isn’t any of 
your business.” 

“I made it my business,” he says. “You two kids 
have been pretty snooty, and it's about time you got 
taken down. And I'm the little elevator to do it. Way 
down to the basement.” 

“Listen to what’s perched out there in the road,” says 
I to Catty. 

“T hear it,” he says, “what’s it trying to say?” 

“Guess it’s talking hog Latin,” says I, “I don’t under- 
stand it very well.” 

“You will when you get to town,” says Toop. “Read 
the paper. When you get there read a paper the first 
thing you do—and then take a look around.” 

“What I'd like to do,” says I, “is fix you so you 
could look around the back of your own neck.” 

“Profiteers!” says he. 

“What's that?” says I. 

“Profiteers,” he says again. “Taking advantage of 
your own friends. That’s what you’re doing. Just be- 
cause they can’t get coal you're selling them wood at 
outrageous prices——” 
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“We're not,” says I, “we're taking a reasonable profit.” 

“Haw! Well, you won't take much more 
of it. I’m going to show this town that I’m a good 
friend to it. That's what I’m going to do, I’m not go- 
ing to sit around and see honest people gouged by a 
couple of kid sharpers like you. You watch.” 


STARTED to walk toward him and I made up my 

mind that if he did any watching for a few days it 
would be with somebody else’s eyes. You bet he would, 
for I was going to close up both of his so that the 
butcher shop would have to work overtime cutting 
steaks to put onto them. But he didn’t wait. He just 
laughed and waggled his fingers at us and started his 
car. Toop wasn’t the kind to stand around and fight. 
Before I got to the fence he was a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“What d’you suppose he means by that?” says I to 
Catty. 

“T don’t know,” says he. 

“We'd better get there and find out.” I says. 

“These loads are pretty nearly loaded. Then we'll go 


"t more than fifteen minutes before we Icft on 
the first load, and it seemed to me that was the longest 
and slowest ride I ever took. It seemed to me I could 
have walked to California in about 
half the tir But we did get to town 
finally and jumped off the load and 
ran to the newspaper office. We both 
grabbed a paper and started to look 
through it, but it didn’t take much 
looking. What we were trying to find 
was put where it could be found with- 
out any looking at all. It was the 
whole back page of the paper, and 
when I saw it, I almost keeled over 
backwards. It was an advertisement, 
and that advertisement just knocked 
the props from under us in a way 
that was enough to make you sick to 
your stummick. 

“Don't be gouged by profiteers,” it 
says in big, black letters. “Don’t pay 
more than you have to.” Then there 
was some smaller print, but just be- 
low it, in the biggest letters the paper had, was the word 
“Stove wood.” And then it says, “The coal shortage is the 
profiteers’ opportunity. You must have stove wood 
because you can’t have coal. But stove wood doesn’t cost 
more than it always did. Why should a strike in the 
coal mines raise the price of wood which grows at your 
door?” And then there was a lot about how Toop was 
prepared to sell stove wood at cost, just because he 
loved the people so, and hated to see anybody done out 
of their hard earned money, and it ended up by saying 
that he would sell wood for four dollars a cord as long 
as it lasted, and would begin taking orders the next day 
at ten o'clock. 

“Well,” says I, “now what d’you think?” 

“T think,” he says, “that it might be worse.” 

“How worse?” 

“It might be true. We might really be profiteers. We 
might be gouging folks, but we aren't. We are really 


1 Gave Him a Little Punch and He Crawled in Sputtering All the Tim | 


“You Sha’n't Have Him! 


You Sha'n’t Take Him!" Says I, and Ran to the 


Door and Stood Azainst It. 


doing something for them, and at a profit that’s only 
fair and just. It we hadn't gone into the wood business 
in a wholesale way, most folks wouldn’t have been able 
to get zay at all, and they couldn't get coal, and there 
would have been a bad time all around. But we saw 
the chance, and it was a fair, decent chance to make 
reasonable money. Now here comes Toop, and, just 
because he wants to put it on our eye, he sells what 
doesn’t cost him a cent, for less than we can afford to 
sell for. It isn’t fair, but it makes us look like a couple 
of gougers. But, we're not.” 

“Nobody'll ever believe it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit what people believe, so long 
as you know you're right,” he says. 

“But,” says I, “so far as our pocketbooks are con- 
cerned, it matters a lot. We'll never sell another cord 
of wood.” 
erve them right if we didn’t,” says he. “It would 
be all right anyhow if we could afford to wait, because 
people have got to have wood this winter, and we've 
got it to sell. But we can’t wait. Wages and cost is 
going right on.” 

In about ten minutes we met one of our teams in the 
street and the driver stopped and says, “The folks 
where I was to deliver this wood wouldn't take it.” 

“Why?” 

“They said they were being cheated.” 

“Fine,” says Catty, “take it up to my house.” Then 
he turned to me and says, “All the loads that are refused 
we can deliver to your house or mine, and then we 
won't be out anything for the work.” 

“Sure,” says I, “but what about the other hundreds and 
hundreds of cord: 

“Well,” he says, “we can quit right now and not lose 
more than our whole summer’s work has earned us. We 
can pay for everything. and just about break even.” 

“What?” says I, “not throw away all the hard work 
we've done since school was out.” 

“Yes,” says he, “we can do that.” 

“T won't,” says I. 

“But,” says he, “how can we go on? 
buy our wood.” 

“There's some way,” I says, “and we've got to find 
it. I won't quit. I tell you I won't quit. No, sir. That 
Toop kid can’t go around all the rest of his life brag- 
ging about how he licked us.” 

“Good for you, Wee-Wee,” says Catty. “I just wanted 
to know how you felt about it. I’m with you, and we'll 
stick until they get maple sap out of iron fence posts.” 

“You bet,” says I. 


Folks won't 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


T WAS a puzzle and I’m not good at figuring out 

puzzles. Anybody with half an eye could see that 

folks wouldn’t buy wood from Catty and me for five 
dollars when they could get it from Toop for four dol- 
lars. And, when they had got it into their heads that 
four dollars was the right price, they wouldn’t want 
to pay five no matter what happened. And there we 
were. Of course, Toop couldn’t supply a quarter of the 
wood the town had to have, but he was supplying it quick, 
and he had spoiled our market. We had to have money 
coming in all the time to pay off the men who were 
working for us, and, of course, none was coming in. It 
looked to me like we would not only not make a penny, 
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but would lose every cent we had made in our other in- 
vestments all summer, 

“Well,” I says to myself, “Toop’s wood may catch fire 
or something, and that'll help. If it burned up, folks 
couldn't buy it.” 

Which was true, but it wasn’t going to burn up, not 
then. Where it would burn would be in the stoves of folks 
we had expected to sell our own wood to, and who had 
actually ordered wood from us. We had discovered the 
market and worked it up, and then along comes this kid 
and just spoils it to be mean. 

I hunted up Catty, not that I wanted to see him, be- 
cause I felt as if I never wanted to sce him again after 
his turning traitor to Pawky, but because business made 
it necessary for me to see him. He was sitting in our 
office whistling to himself and writing on a piece of 
paper. When I came in he looked up, but he didn’t say 
a word and went right on writing again as if I hadn't 
come in at all. 

“Well?” says I. 

SU: 
policy.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but what’s that got to do with 
the present price of stove wood?” 

“A lot, possibly,” says he. 

“How a lot?” says I. 

“Well,” he says, “you never can tell what funny 


says he, “honesty is the best 


“I'm enough of one to do that,” I says, “and I'll show 
you.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t do it for maybe a day or two,” be 
says, “so you can be exercising your muscle during that 
time, and getting in training. I'll bet,” he says, “that it 
will be quite a fight.” 


TOOK one step toward him with my fists all ready, 

but then I stopped. We couldn't afford a fight now with 
all our business to look after. So I just undoubled my 
fists and grabbed a hold of the seat of my pants with 
both hands and hung on so my knuckles wouldn’t fly at 
him when I didn’t want them to. 

“That'll be all for to-day,” I says. “Let’s get to work 
and do what’s got to be done. This trouble between us 
can be taken care of afterwards.” 

“And it will be, Wee-Wee, don’t you worry,” says 
Catty. 


A Thrilling Story of Mystery and Big 
Adventures in the Great Forests 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Maybe you can get it cheaper some place else.” 

“You know very well I can’t,” says the man. He kind 
ef scowled and then he pulled out his pocketbook and 
counted out a hundred and twenty-five dollars. “I’m 
paying in advance,” says he, “so I'll be sure to get my 
wood delivered right off.” 

Well, that was that. The other man didn’t say a word, 
but just made out his check for a hundred and twenty- 
five which made two hundred and fifty together, and we 
didn’t need to worry for a day or two. Before the day 
was over we had taken back orders for a whaling lot of 
wood, and it looked as if everything was all right again, 
but Catty was ambitious. 

“We ought to find out some way to take care of that 
Wattrous Coal Company,” he says. “Two thousand cords 
is a lot, and it would be a lot of profit. I wonder if we 
can’t manage it?” 

“No,” says I, “we've got our hands full.” 

“Tf we had another saw and twice as many men,” 
says he. 

“Where'd we get it?” 

“Well, there is another saw, and there are more 
men. As long as there are things, why we can get 
them. Now there’s Toop’s saw and his crew. He 
must be pretty nearly through with them.” 

“But he wouldn't sell us his saw,” says I, 

“He won't keep it for a souvenir,” says Catty. 

“Try to buy it and see,” says I. 


things happen on account of telling the truth.” 

“TI guess,” I says, “you must be off your 
trolley.” 

“No,” he says, “but a current’s beginning to 
run through my trolley wire.” 

“What kind of a current?” says I. 

“Of common sense,” he says. 

“It's time,” I says kind of short. 

“We agree on that,” he says kind of dry. 

“But that doesn’t sell stove wood,” says I. 

“It may,” says he. “If we'tell enough truth 
and tell it hard enough.” 

“T’m willing to tell all I know,” I says. 

He tore off a piece of paper and handed it 
to me with a grin. “Honest?” he says. “All 
you know? Well, write it on that and be sure 
to leave a wide margin.” 

I could have poked him one in the eye, but 
I couldn’t see what good that would do, so I 
just says, “You think you're kind of smart 
to-day.” 

“T hope I am,” says he. “One of us has got to be 
smart or our soup’ll be spilled.” 

“If you’ve got any kind of a scheme,” says I, 
“why out with it and don’t talk so much foolish- 
ness.” 

“T have,” he says, “and maybe it'll work and 
maybe it won't. But here’s what there is of it, and 
as I said, it’s nothing but telling the truth. I’m 
going to advertise in the paper like Toop did and 
tell folks all about the stove wood business and 
how much profit we make and why they ought to 
buy stove wood. I’m going to tell them what I 
know about coal. I know that there won't be a 
ton of coal per family in town this winter. No- 
body knows when any coal will come. I’ve found 
that out. Coal can’t be gotten, That’s the truth 
and I'm going to tell it to everybody so they'll be 
sure to know it and to think about it.” 

“Yes,” says I, ‘and what then?” 

“I’m going to tell them that if they want to 
cook and keep warm till spring they'll have to 
have stove wood.” 

“Sure, so they'll buy it of Toop.” 

“Maybe,” he says, 

“We don’t want to sell his wood.” 

“Not exactly. But he’s selling it. Five hundred 
cords of it. And that’s all he’s got. I’m going 
to tell the folks just how much he’s got, and that 
it don’t amount to a cord a house for this town. 
See? He can’t supply everybody, can he? Well, I'll 
prove to them that Toop can give them only a fraction of 
the wood they’ve got to have, and I'll explain why he 
can sell it cheap.” 

Yes,” says I. 

“And then I'll tell them about us, and how many cords 
we can supply, and how much we have got to charge for 
it, and about what we figure our profits will be. We're 
in this to do legitimate business and make a legitimate 
profit, and no sensible person can object to that. I’m go- 
ing to tell the whole truth, and I’m going to say that 
we can supply everybody who wants wood and at a 
reasonable price. I’m going to show them that nobody 
else can supply them, and that they’ve got to buy from us 
sooner or later.” 

“Well,” I says, “we’re in a tight corner where we've 
got to do something, and if this is the best you can 
think of, why we'll have to try it.” 

“It'll do for a start,” he says, “but I’ve still got Toop 
on my mind. I'd like to play around with him sort of 
kind and gentle.” 

“And we've got to do something soon about Pawky,” 
says I. 

“We have,” says Catty. “Can’t have him around under 
foot much longer, He’s a nuisance. Interferes with busi- 
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“I’ve thought of that,” says he, “but somehow I just 
don’t feel quite in the humor to do it—yet.” 

“You mean that sometime you may 
humor?” I asked. 

“T rather think I shall,” he says. “When I do I'll let 
you know so you can be around to see the fun.” 

Well, I was that disgusted I could hardly speak. To 
think I had been chumming around all these years with 
Catty Atkins, and looking up to him and thinking he was 
the finest fellow on earth, and now to have him turn out 
to be what I could see he was. It just didn’t seem possi- 
ble, but there it was, as plain as the nose on your face. 
{ couldn’t even speak for a while, but when I could speak 
1 said—and I meant every word of it, “Catty Atkins,” 
says I, “if you ever get so low-down and so mean that 
you give Pawky away to Toop, I’m going to take you out 
behind my dad’s barn and I’m going to lick you till you 
can’t walk. And that’s that.” 

“Good for you,” says he. 
a scrapper,” 


feel in the 


“T guess you must be quite 


“I'm going to,” he says, and with that he 
went out of the office, and I didn’t see him 
again until night. When he came back he was 
grinning like a Cheshire cat, whatever that is, 
and went and sat down and pretended nothing 
had happened just to aggravate me. I stood 
it as long as I could and then I says, “Well, 
what you been up to now?” 

“Nothing much,” says he. 

“Did you buy that saw?” says I. 

“T did,” says he. 

“How?” says. I. 


Medicine Gold 


By Warren H. Miller 


“LIE who opens me dic That was the inscription 

discovered on a mysterious locket worn by Antoine, a 
half-breed boy. It led to adventure—unlooked for, excit- 
ing—in the big woods of Canada. 

It was a jovial crowd that started on the trip, for the 
“Trojans” were a hunting, fishing, and exploring club of 
upstanding American boys. Travelling through swift Ca- 
nadian streams in their canoes and over hard-fought 
portages, feeling the tug of trout and ouananiche in a 
sportman’s fishing paradise, hunting the bull moose, and 
learning the mysteries of Indian  superstition—these are 
part of the first installment of MEDICINE GOLD by 
Warren H. Miller in the May number. 

The story brings you the clean tang of outdoor winds, the 
thrill of battling with the elements in an awful wilderness, 
the comradeship of healthy, sharp-eyed outdoor boys, and 
the Indian mysteries connected with a strange locket—a 
locket that brought danger to the half-breed boy and his 
American companions. 

Pack your duffle, load your canoe, and get ready for wil- 
derness adventure—in 
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Well, Catty got to work on his advertisements, and 
they came out in the paper. When folks saw them 
and read them there was a lot of talk, but noth- 
ing much happened, and Catty and I felt kind of dis- 
couraged, at any rate I did. Catty wouldn't let on if he 
was discouraged. But next day, without saying a word 
to me, he came out with another advertisement, which 
wasn't exactly an advertisement at all. It was just two 
telegrams, printed in big type. The first one was signed 
Atkins and Moore, which was Catty and me, and it was 
to the Wattrons Coal and Wood Company in the city. 
It said: 

“How much will you offer for 2,000 cords first class 
beech and maple stove wood. F. O. B. this town?” 

The answer, printed right under it said: 

“Will give four-fifty a cord if immediate deliyery is 
guaranteed, Signed, Wattrous Coal and Wood Com- 
pany. 

And under this Catty said to the folks, “If you want 
wood for this winter, get your order in within twelve 
hours,” 

That was all, not another word. Well, I almost had a 
cat-fit. Somehow I’d never dreamed of trying to sell 
our wood out of town. It never occurred to me we 
could do business in foreign parts as you might say, but 
you could depend on Catty to think of everything. There 
was two thousand cords as good as sold. Of course we 
lost fifty cents a cord profit, but there would be enough 
left—if only we could deliver the wood. But to deliver 
it we had to have money to pay our men and we couldn’t 
get the money until we sold the wood. ‘So there we were 
again. 

But I guess that second advertisement kind of scared 
folks, for the first thing in the morning there were two 
men in our office and each of them wanted twenty-five 
cords. 

“The price,” says one of them, “is four-fifty, like the 
paper said.” 

“The price,” says Catty, “is five dollars like we sold it 
to you before. If you take two thousand cords we can 
make it to you for four-fifty. But not a cent less on 
retail orders.” 

“T won’t pay five,” says the man. 

“Then,” says Catty, “we can’t do business, Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

“But I’ve got to have wood,” says the man. 
get coal.” 

“That’s so,” says Catty. “but our price is five dollars. 
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“From Toop’s father,” says he. 
“How'd you manage that?” 
“Just went to him and s: 

a buzz saw for sale.” 

“What'd he say?” 

“He says his son had one that he was through 
with and he guessed it was for sale, and I asked 
how much, and he told me what it cost and I of- 
fered him half, and told him the saw wouldn't 
ever be any good to him any more. Well, we 
haggled some, but in the end I got it, and it’s out 
on our lot all set up and sawing wood, and we've 
six more men at work and two more teams, and 
two flat cars are ordered in and to-morrow we be- 
gin delivering to the Wattrous Coal and Wood 
Company. And that,” says he, “is a pretty fair 


. ‘Hear you have 


“Huh. 5 So now we've got to deliver 
four thousand cords instead of two?” 

“You bet.” 

“T can see us doing it,” says I. 

“You'll see more when I get about ten more 
men to work to-morrow. I’ve got ’em, too,” 

That was all right. But, I said to myself, 
there'll be a lot more water passing under the 
bridge before we have the money safe in the 
bank. And there was. 


UST then I turned around, and there, standing 

in our door, was Mr. Toop’s hired man—the 
one who had caught us in the cave, and the one 
Catty told where Pawky’s box was. 
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“Good morning,” says he, kind of sour. 
“Thought I'd drop in to see you.” 
“Always glad to have visitors,” says Catty. 


“What can we do for you?” 

“You can tell -me what you boys are acting so 
suspicious about, that’s what you can do. You fooled mc 
the other day out at that cave of yours, but you won't 
fool me again. I mean business, We've been watching 
you pretty careful, and we know you are helping this 
fellow Pawky. We know you know where he is. We 
know you have been buying food for him and taking it 
to where he’s hid. Now, you better come through and 
tell what you know.” 

“T've been kind of thinking that over,” says Catty. 

“Then go ahead,” says the man. 

“But,” says Catty, “this man Pawky seems kind of 
valuable, and folks don’t give away valuable things.” 

“Catty Atkins!” says I. 

“Shut up, Wee-Wee, I’m managing this,” s. 

“And I don’t like the way you're doing it,” says I. 

“Well,” says the man, “do I understand you're willing 
to make a deal?” 

“You don’t understand anything,” says Catty. “We 
don’t even admit we’ know this Pawky. But you can 
bet, if we know him, we're not going to give him away 
just for fun, and we’re going.to know more about the 
whole business. There must be a lot of money in it.” 

“Oh, not so much,” says the man. “He just knows 
something Mr. Toop wants to find out.” 

“Such as what?” says Catty. 

“Just a business secret,” says the man, 

“Um. . . . Well, I think it’s a pretty valuable 
business secret, and I’m a business man. You go and 
tell Mr. Toop that I am, and that I do business in a 
businesslike way. If he wants to buy anything from 
me, you say to him that he’d better come and make an 
offer before I sell to somebody else.” 

“Who else?” 3 

“How should I know? If this secret is worth money to 
one man it’s worth money to another, and I’ll find him.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” says Catty. “I don’t even 
know that I’ve got anything to sell. But if I have I'll 
deal with Mr. Toop direct. You tell him that. Tell 
him we might know something and we might not. But 
if we do, and he’s willing to take a chance on it, he’d bet- 
ter drop around to talk.” 

“That's the best I get out of you, is it?” 

“That,” says Catty, “is the best.” 

“Then he'll be here, and you'd better be here to see 
him. And watch your step, young feller, watch your 
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“With both eyes,” says (Continued on page 36) 


JIBBY and the LIVER COFFEE 


By. ELLIS, PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


ELL, we didn’t have any money, and it looked 

pretty bad for our vacation up on the island 

in the Mississippi River, because without a 

motor boat to chase around in we could only 
have ‘about half as much fun. The trouble was that 
Wampus Smale owned the only motor boat in our 
crowd and he had been careless with it. When it came 
along toward winter his father had told him to be sure 
to dock the boat in a safe place, where the ice would 
not crush it in the spring, but Wampus just let the 
whole thing slide, in a careless way, and when the ice 
did go out it jammed the motor boat up against a 
couple of dock timbers and just about crushed the life 
out of it. One side of the boat was all bashed im and 
part of the motor was crushed, and that meant it would 
need quite a lot of money to have the boat put in shape 
again. 

Usually Wampus’s father was easy-going and ready to 
give Wampus a little cash to make repairs on the boat 
when an accident happened, or anything like that, but 
this time he just said he would have nothing to do with 
it. He was clear and plain about it, too, and said he had 
told Wampus at least ten times to put the boat in a safe 
place, and that it was Wampus’s fault that anything had 
happened, and Wampus could make the best of it or go 
without a boat, just as he chose. 

We all talked it over—Skippy and Wampus and Tad 
Willing and I—and said it was a shame we could not 
have the boat to use, but we did not see what we could 
do about it. We went down to the levee and looked at 
the wreck, but it was not the sort of damage that we 
could repair ourselves; it needed a carpenter that was a 
boat mender, and a mechanic that was a motor repairer, 
and that meant that we had to have money if we ex- 
pected to use that boat that summer. 

We were going up the avenue from the river, on our 
way home, and all feeling blue about the boat, when 
we saw Jibby Jones come out of the post office. We 
shouted, but he was too far away to hear us. 

“There’s your Jibby Jones!” Wampus said, and he said 
it sort of sarcastic, because I was maybe about the best 
friend Jibby had in our crowd. “Why don't you yell 
your head off and call him? He’s always so smart, why 
don’t you just say ‘busted boat’ to him and let him fix 
it all up as good as new in about one half of a minute?” 

“Well, of course,” I said, “you can’t expect him to fix 
a boat that you let the ice make mincemeat of.” 

“No, you bet I can’t!” Wampus said. “And that’s al- 
ways the way with these terribly smart fellows. They can 
do everything except what you want them to do, and 
mend everything except what you want them to mend. 
I’m glad you’ve got some sense, George; I thought maybe 
you would expect Jibby Jones to poke his nose to wind- 
ward and sniff the air, and then tell us about how the 
natives in Zanzibar mended a busted crocodile when Jib- 
by and his father were there studying the Oompah Boom- 
pah River, and then take an old shoe and a piece of 
cheese and mend the motor boat in half a minute! One 
of these days you'll find out that your Jibby Jones is not 
as smart as you think he is. You and your Jibby almost 
make me sick.” 

Well, that would have made me sore if I had not 
known that Wampus was feeling sore himself; sore at 
himself for letting that boat get crushed and for spoiling 
about one half the fun we expected to have that summer. 
So I did not go back at him very hard; all I said was: 

“That’s all right, but I bet if that had been Jibby’s 
boat he would not have left it where you did.” 

“Oh, quit!” Tad Willing exclaimed. ‘“What’s the use 
in ragging about what happened to the boat? We want 


to know how we can raise money to have it put in good 
shape before vacation begins. How can we get the 
money ?” 

We talked that over all the rest of the way home, and 
we could not figure out how we could raise even one 
tenth of the money. We all had to go to school and 
the only time we had was in the afternoons, after school 
was over for the day, and Saturday, and there did not 
seem to be any way to raise much money in Riverbank 
just then anyway. We went into my yard and sat on the 
grass and tried to think of a good way to raise the money 
and we were all lolling on the grass there and picking 
a dandelion head now and then to pull to pieces, when 
Skippy Root sat up and gave a yell of joy. We all sat 
up and looked down the street and what we saw was 
enough to make a horse laugh. Up the sidewalk Jibby 
Jones was coming, and he was coming so slowly he 
hardly moved. 


UR sidewalks are made of boards and the boards are 

put an inch apart, to let the rain run through, and 
the walks on our street were rather worn. And there came 
Jibby Jones, tall as a beanpole, with his funny little straw 
hat on his head and his high-water pants and his coat 
sleeves half way to his elbows and his long nose that 
stuck out like the jib of a sailboat. He was bent over 
until his back looked like the back of a camel, and the rea- 
son was that he was pulling one of those little boy ex- 
press wagons and there was some sort of tall iron ma- 
chine-like business on it. While Jibby pulled the wagon 
with one hand he had to keep the other hand on the ma- 
chine-like affair to keep it from falling over as the wagon 
bumped over the planks of the sidewalk. So he was 
sort of edging along sideways like a crab, with his el- 
bows stuck out like two wings and his eyes as serious as 
an owl’s as he watched that machine-like thing through 
his shell-rimmed spectacles. And just as he reached our 
gate one of the wagon wheels went off the side of the 
walk and the whole business toppled over onto the grass 
Jibby straightened up and stretched his back and saw us. 
He looked at us and then at the wagon. 

“This lightning express has had an accident,” he said. 

We all piled out of the yard then and got around the 
machine thing. 

“For the love of Mike!” Tad exclaimed. 
earth is it?” 

“Tt’s a coffee grinder,” Jibby said, as solemn as ever. 
“It’s not a good one; it does not grind fine enough any 
more.” 

And that was what it was, too. It was about the oldest- 
fashioned coffee grinder on earth, I guess. It looked as 
if it had been made in the year one and never painted 
since then. 

“A coffee-grinder?” Wampus hooted. “What do you 
want a played-out, busted-down, no-good coffee grinder 
for?” 

Jibby turned his head on one side and looked at the 
coffee grinder as if that was a new thought that had not 
occurred to him before. 

“Why—why—” he said, “why, I don’t know. Mr. 
Beasley did not want it, because it was not worth anything 
any more——” 

Well, we all hooted then. If it wasn’t like Jibby Jones 
to borrow a kid’s toy wagon and pick up a no-good busted 
old coffee mill and haul it all the way up hill! His face 
got a little red when we laughed. 

“You see,” he said, for 1 guess he thought he ought 
to explain as well as he could “I was thinking of Zanzi- 
bar and the time my father and I were there——” ; 

“IT told you! TI told you!” Wampus shouted. 


“What on 


“Zanzi- 


One of the Wagon Wheels Went Off the 
Side of the Walk and the Whole Business 
Toppled Over. 


bar! Didn’t I say so?’ 

Jibby looked at him in a puzzled way for half a min- 
ute, then he gave it up; he could not see the joke. 

“I was at Mr. Beasley’s grocery store when he un- 
packed his new coffee grinder,” he said, “and I helped 
him carry this old one out back of the store and dump 
it in the waste pile. And I just happened to think, ‘My! 
but the natives of Zanzibar ‘would love to have this old 
coffee grinder id 

“What for?” I asked Jibby. 
to have it?” 

“T don’t know,” Jibby said. “It just looks like the 
sort of thing a native of Zanzibar would love to have. 
He could—he could turn the wheel.” 

“What good would that do him?” Tad asked. 

“I don't know. It wouldn't do him any good,” Jibby 
said, “but he would just love to have a machine that 
looks as machinery as this and that has a wheel he could 
turn. Any native of Zanzibar would. He would give 
a ton of ivory for a machine like this, especially if the 
wheel squeaked when he turned it. He would love it. 
Everybody would envy him and come and beg him: to let 
them turn the wheel—turn it just once. So I thought it 
would be a pity to let this coffee mill lie there on the 
dump heap and go to waste.” 

“Why? Do you expect to go back to Zanzibar?” one 
of us asked him. 

“No; I never expect to be there again——-” 

“Well, do you know anybody that is going there—any- 
body that would want to pack up an old played-out 
coffee grinder and tote it all the way to Zanzibar?” 

“No, I don’t know anybody that would do that. I don’t 
know anybody that is going to Zanzibar.” 

“Then I can’t see why you have gone to all the trouble 
of hauling the old junk all the way up the hill,” 

declared Wampus. “I would not 
give a cent for it! You couldn’t make 


“Why would they love 
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me take it for a gift!” 

“That’s so, isn’t it?” admitted 
Jibby, looking at the old coffee mill 
as if he was seeing it in a new light 
for the first time. “It is useless, 
isn’t it? I was silly to bother haul- 
ing it up the hill, wasn’t I? But 
it did seem foolish to leave it there 
—a thing the natives of Zanzibar 
would think was so precious. It 
seemed such a waste.” 

“Well, you can’t leave it there?’ 
I said. “My father don’t want Mr. 
Beasley’s old junk left on his side- 
walk, that’s sure! He’s not a na- 
tive of Zanzibar.” 

“That's so!” Jibby said. “I'd bet- 
ter take it on home, I guess.” 


S O he boosted the old coffee grind- 
J er back onto the toy wagon, and 
it was all he could do to lift it; we 
helped him. The little wagon 
groaned under the load. That cof- 
fee grinder was three feet high and 
must have weighed almost one hun- 
dred pounds. And the minute -we 
got it on the wagon it toppled off 
the other side! Jibby took off his 
hat and wiped his forehead and 
shook his head. 

“T’'ve had an awful lot of trouble 
with that coffee grinder,” he said. 
“It has been falling every ten feet. 
Just that same way!” 

“Come in and rest, then,” I said. 
“You can’t be in much of a rush if 
there isn’t much chance of the na- 


“No, You Won't!” the Old Man’ Said. 


tives of Zanzibar getting that coffee 
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mill for a hundred years or so,” and Jibby went into 
the yard with us and presently we were talking about 
the motor boat again, because that was what was 
bothering us most. Jibby sat with his long legs spread 
out and listening to what we had to say about it and then 
he asked us a question that certainly seemed about as 
foolish as any question anybody could ask. 

“If you need money,” he asked, “why don’t you get 
some?” 

“Get some? Where?” we asked him. ‘Selling old 
coffee grinders to the natives of Zanzibar?” 

“No,” he answered seriously. “No; I don’t think that 
would pay. Zanzibar is too far away. I don’t know 
anyone there to ship coffee grinders to. And you couldn't 
get enough old coffee grinders to make it worth while. 
The freight would cost more money than we have. No; 
we'll have to think of something nearer than Zanzibar. 
It ought to be something right here in Riverbank— 
something there is plenty of.” 

“Dandelions,” said Wampus. “There are, plenty of 
them here. Why don’t you think of them?” 

Well, Wampus was right! There were plenty of dan- 
delions in Riverbank. That year there were millions 
of them—billions, I guess! It was a dandelion year. I 
don't know whether you have ever happened: to notice 
it, but the wild flowers we call “weeds” do run in “years.” 
One year. whole fields—acres and acres—will be white 
with daisies, and the next year there will be hardly any. 
One year the dandelions will be only about as usual, 
and another year the whole county will look as if it 
had been painted golden yellow. And another year 
will be a goldenrod year, or dan aster year. It depends 
on the weather, mostly: how much rain, or how much 
dry weather. Everything that grows is like that; one 
year will be a “good apple year” and then there are 
heaps of apples and they are cheap, and another year 
will be a “poor apple year” and that year apples will be 
high. In the same way there are good years for corn and 
wheat and oats, and bad years for them. But there is 
one thing about dandelions—it takes a mighty bad year 
to be a genuine bad dandelion year. The dandelion is 
a mighty hardy and easy coming plant. And a hard one 
to get rid of. And this year there were millions, Every 
lawn in town was full of them. I looked around and 
it seemed as if I could see_a couple of million from 
right where I sat. And then Jibby said what we did not 
expect him to say. 

“Yes, that’s a good idea,” he said. 
dandelions.” 

“Well, you needn't,” said Wampus flatly. “You take 
my advice and don’t waste your time thinking about 
dandelions.” 

“Why?” Jibby asked. 

“Because we've had all the dandelion jobs we want, and 
don’t want any more, and we won't have any more! 
We're through dandelioning !” 

“You bet!” I said. “We're through!” 

“So if your idea is that you can get us to raise money 
by digging dandelions, you’re wrong!” Wampus de- 


“Tl think about 


clared. “You ‘can forget that idea here and now! We've 
had plenty of it, and more than plenty. We are wise. 
A couple of years ago some of the men in town here of- 
fered to pay us one cent for every ten dandelions we dug 
out of their lawns and we worked like slaves at it. It’s 
hard work.” 

“And a fellow has to have some time to play,” Tad 
agreed. “That spring we hustled home from school and 


got into our old clothes and piled out and dug dande- . 


lions. We worked, digging dandelions, until dark every 
school day, and all day Saturday——” 

“How long?” Jibby asked. 

“Well, three days,” I admitted. “That was all we could 
stand. Three days of it was enough to last us the rest 
of our lives. It is hard work, Jibby, and mean work. I 
don’t want any more of it.” 

None of us did, and we all said so. Just to look at the 
dandelions was enough to discourage a fellow, there 
were so many of them. 

“They have such long roots,” I said, “and you have to 
dig up the whole root, and then you only get a cent for 
digging ten. Why, they can’t even get the little kids 
to dig them any more! fellow starts in digging some 
for somebody and then his father says, ‘Here, George! 
If you can dig dandelions like that you come and dig 
them out of your own yard,’ and you have to do it!” 


LL, we thought we had settled the dandelion busi- 

ness for good and. all. Jibby Jones took out his 
old jackknife and tried digging a few. He dug a dozen 
I guess, and he was poor at it. We told him it would 
take a year to earn a dollar, digging them that way, and 
we showed him how to dig dandelions the proper way. 
When we had dug ten or twelve apiece he said: 

“Yes, I see; but I don’t think I would ever amount to 
much as a dandelion digger. I don’t seem to know the 
knack of it.” 

So he gathered up the dandelions we had dug and 
started out of the yard to go on up on the hill with that 
old coffee grinder but we went with him and helped him 
home with it. We took it around to his woodshed and 
dumped it there and got ready to sit around and have a 
good talk, but Jibby said: 

“You can sit here and talk awhile, but I want to go in 
the house. I want to think about something.” 

“What?” Wampus asked. “Dandelions?” 

“Yes,” Jibby said. “We've thought a lot about them 
but we have not thought everything that can be thought 
about them, I guess. There must be more to think 
about dandelions when there are so many dandelions.” 

We gave him a loud hoot then and Wampus said: 

“Well, you might as well do some thinking about 
Zanzibar and coffee grinders while you are about it.” 

“T’m going to,” Jibby said, as solemn as an owl. “I 
want to think a little about a coffee grinder my father 
had when we were in Zanzibar. It was just a small 
one but it ground all the coffee we could use. And when 
my father made our coffee he never would use anything 
but pure spring water from a spring on the other side 
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of the ridge back of the house, and I had to get the 
water. Every day, three times a day, I had to get the 
water. So I hated to do it. And no wonder, because 
there was a little Zanzibar kid I played with, and we 
had to stop playing when it was water-getting time. So 
my father got up a game. He gave us each a small 
tin-pail and took out his watch and counted ‘One, two, 
three, go!’ and it was a race to see whether the Zanzi- 
bar kid or I got back first, and which had the most water 
left in the pail. Getting back first counted fifty, and 
having the most water left counted fifty. So we raced 
for it and counted the points and whoever won got a 
prize.” 

“What was the prize?” I asked. 

“Whoever won the water race could grind the coffee,” 
said Jibby, and then he went into the house. 

Well, we sat around and gabbed for about an hour. 
and Jibby did not come out and we thought we had 
better go in and get him before he thought his head off. 
We all piled into his house and there he was in his 
father’s. study, weighing out dandelions on the letter 
scale. 

“Leaves and all, just as they run,” he said, “these 
spring dandelions run 64 to the pound. That's about five 
to an ounce and a half—three ounces for ten. If we got 
paid a cent for ten dandelions it would be six and a 
half cents a pound, about, tops and all. If we paid 
three cents.a_pound for dandelions we would make three 
and one half cents on every pound we bought.” 

“He’s gone crazy!” Tad said. “He's talking about 
buying dandelions. I don’t want to buy any dandelions, 
do you? What would we do with dandelions if we did 
buy them?” he asked Jibby. 

“Nothing,” Jibby said. “We couldn't. We'd have to 
throw them away, except the tops. Maybe we could sell 
the tops as greens, like spinach, for a cent a pound.” 

“Pay three cents and sell for one cent!” Wampus 
hooted. oF 


“We'd get rich at that, wouldn’t we? 
“But we would make our contracts first,” Jibby said. 
“What contracts?” I asked. “This is the firft I've 

heard about contracts!” 

“You didn’t give me time to say anything about them,” 
Jibby said. “The contracts would be with our fathers and 
with other men that have lawns in Riverbank. At the 
same old price, ten dandelions for a cent. We would sign 
them all up to pay us one cent for every ten dandc- 
lions we got dug from their lawns, and we would buy 
no dandelions except those dug from those law That 
would be six and one half cents a pound. Then we would 
get one hundred boys and girls to dig the dandelions, and 
we would pay them three cents a pound. We would make 
three and one half cents a pound on every pound, and an 
extra cent a pound on any dandelion leaves we could sell 
for greens. If our hundred diggers dug only one pound 
a day it would give us three dollars and fifty cents or 
four dollars. In ten days we would have forty dollars, 
and that would mend the motor boat.” 

“Yes! Sure! Of course!” said Wampus in his most 
sarcastic tone. “Only (Continued on page 48) 
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MIRZA FATEH KHAN 


into his great, black, 

spade-shaped beard and, 
since he was a Frenchman and 
therefore a skeptical logician, 
to insist that he did not care 
one snap of his fingers—“non, 
mes amis, not the fraction of the 
shadow one tiny snap”—how it 
had happened, given the irre- 
trievable and—again quoting him 
verbatim—‘eminently —satisfac- 
tory certainty” that it had hap- 
pened somehow. But then he 
had been fond of Mirza Fateh 
Khan from the beginning, ever 
since the young Persian had 
come from New York, where 
his father had been the Shah's 
Consul-General and where he 
had received part of his educa- 
tion, here to Bab-el-Sroq, the 
gateway of the Algerian Sa- 
hara, not far from Morocco, 
to serve a practical apprentice- 
ship, before going to college 


FTERWARDS Toussaint 
A Lamotte used to laugh 


with the International Develop- 
ment Corporation which was 
carrying on here a great irri- 
gation work, destined to cause 
this strip of yellow desert to blossom and bear 
fru’ 

“My little sympathetic Persian,” the French- 
man used to call Mirza Fateh Khan, causing the 
latter to blush a little, to feel slightly, though 
not unpleasantly, embarrassed, and to tug ten- 
tatively at the dark down on his upper lip. 

The others, on the contrary, Tom Lennox, Ritter, and, 
of course, big Ole Pedersen himself, had disliked him 
from the first—they, as well as the Frenchman, had 
been working on the job for over three years previous 
to Mirza’s arrival among them. The dislike was not 
racial, since Mirza, a pure-bred Persian, was as white 
as the rest of them and, moreover, having spent some 
of his most impressionable years in a New York school, 
had become Americanized, at least in language and certain 
exteriors. But it was rather one of those strange, un- 
reasonable, vindictive antipathies which comes over 
white men when they meet in small numbers on the 
fringes of the earth and are thrown into each other’s 
daily, almost hourly company, at work and play and 
mess; one of those dull, deadly, cruel dislikes which the 
birds of the forest feel for the parlor bird which flies 
to them through open cage and window. 


“Don’t Talk Back!” He Said. And, While the Others Laughed, He Added: 


Your Mother!” 
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And there is reason for the simile. 

For Mirza Fateh Khan was, indeed, a nice, straight, 
clean youngster. But—‘confoundedly incongruous lit- 
tle shrimp—rather clashes with the Sahara’s eternal 
scenery, y’know,” as Tom Lennox, the Englishman, ex- 
plained it with his rasping Yorkshire accent. “Too 
darned—oh—I-don't-know-what, with his big, black 
eyes and his white, womanish hands,” was Ritter’s, the 
Chicago engineer’s, characterization. And Ole Peder- 
sen’s—and it was by far the most honest of the lot— 
was simply this: 

“T don’t like that guy!” 

Pedersen’s opinion mattered most of all, at least to 
Mirza Fateh Khan, since the burly Swede, who had 
spent many years of his drifting, adventurous life in 
Seattle and the far Northwest before being sent on the 
Sahara job, was the head surveyman and as such Mirza’s 
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direct supervisor. 

From the first the blue- 
eyed, blond-haired giant 
vented his spleen on the young 
Persian in every possible way. 
The latter was clever and am- 
bitious, attending to his work 
with a sharp, conscientious, 
clean-cut energy. Pedersen, who 
as a boss was perfectly fair- 
minded, realized it. He admit- 
ted it—and did not like to ad- 
mit it. He had no fault to find 
with the other’s ability and 
willingness to work and learn, 
and this very failure sharpened 
the edge of his personal ani- 
mosity. 

Thus it was in the long hours 
after work, when the handful 
of white men, marooned’ in the 
great yellow desert, were con- 
tinually thrown together, that 
Pedersen gave free rein to his 
brutal antagonism by ridiculing 
systematically everything and 
everybody Mirza Fateh Khan 
liked, honored, or respected. 

At first the latter tried not to 
notice it. He spent a great 
many hours, his work over, in 
investigating the sweeping, poignant desert and 
the near-by city of Bab-el-Srog.. It was a 
novel experience to him. Not that the Orient 
was new to him, since he was a Persian. But 
Persia is different from the grim Arab Sahara. 
He knew the Orient of crooked streets, of 
gliding steps and soft laughter, of packed; 
shrieking, good-natured throngs, of shouting donkey 
boys, of bazaars scented with sandlewood and aloe, of 
grated windows and peaceful mosques and white-bearded 
patriarchs. He knew the Orient of the Middle East 
which is smooth white and electric blue, dusted with 
green like a dragon-fly’s wing, flecked with purple and 
tawny spots, and the whole wiped over by the hand of 
time into a faded, pastel pattern. Here, on the other 
hand, the color lay in crude, stark blotches. There was 
no softness here; no yelling, jesting multitudes, no 
wheedling, unwashed Levantine dragomans, no ragged 
urchins begging for baksheesh. This was a different 
land, of a dry heat that hid a cold heart, cruel, and— 
yes, he said to himself—slightly contemptuous, slightly 
sneering, : ‘ 

But, somehow, he liked it; and the chief reason for 
his liking was contained in one word: “Children’”—the 
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quaint, serious, big-eyed children of Moslem North 
Africa, Arabs and blacks, Bedawin and Touaregs 
and what-not—and he was very fond of children, 
with an almost feminine tenderness. 

So he worked. So he amused himself. And 
soon he had a baker's dozen of little burnoosed 
Arabs and Touaregs following him whenever he strolled 
through the streets and bazaars of Bab-el-Sroq. 

So, too, he was the nightly butt for Ole Pedersen’s 
brutal witticisms and practical jokes. If he was hurt, 
he was a good enough Moslem and therefore a good 
enough adept at the ancient Asiatic sport of saving his 
face, not to show it. 

After an unsuccessful attempt or two at repartee, he 
did not even try to fight back. For his mind, in spite 
of- his American training, was still typically Oriental, 
that is: patient, pertinacious, but slow-grinding; and so, 
by the time he had formulated a reply, Pedersen was 
already ‘off on another tangent, turning the laugh on 
him as before. 

Lennox and Ritter looked on and smiled; partly be- 
cause of their initial dislike for Mirza; partly because 
they were glad that the young Persian’s arrival had 
shifted the Swede’s congenital aggressiveness away from 
themselves; and partly because they “had a sneaking 
suspicion that Mirza Fateh Khan was afraid. 

Not that they could really have blamed the latter 
for sidestepping physical contact with Pedersen; for 
one was small, the other large, and there was the dif- 
ference of twenty-odd years in age, five inches in reach, 
and about ninety pounds of muscle and brawn. But 
they argued that, at the very least, the young Persian 
might have made a bluff at fighting back; and they did 
not know that amongst the other virtues or—according 
to the viewpoint—failings of the Persian race is a four- 
square, uncompromising matter-of-factness which makes 
bluff an impossible art to acquire. 


T WAS a sorry day for Mirza Fateh Khan when 

Ole Pedersen discovered his great affection for, the 
children of Bab-el-Sroq. For it seemed’to the Swede 
a ready-molded pivot on which to hang his:sarcasm and 
his scarcely veiled insults. 

“Well, young fellow,” he would greet hint at night, 
when the soft-footed Arab steward. was serving them 
dinner in the mess tent, “been out again pap-feeding lit- 
tle native brats, eh? Looka here—what d’ye think you 
are—a budding surveyman or a nurse?” 

Mirza Fateh Khan looked down at his alate without 
answering. He pretended not to hear; tried not to 
hear. But this did not mollify the other’s outburst of 
angry sarcasm—so much the less as at that very mo- 
ment the tent flap opened and a little, bullet-shaped, 
shaven poll was stuck through. 

“Ho, Mirza Fateh Khan!” 

Head and voice belonged to Mohammet Faizl, the 
six-year-old son of Said ben Yussef, the steward, and 
one of the Persian’s favorites. 

“Hello, kiddie!” he smiled. “What do you——?” 

“Get outa here, you darned little runt!” came Peder- 
sen’s hoarse roar, and at the same moment he threw 
a ketchup bottle in the direction of the tent flap, luckily 
missing the quickly withdrawn head. 

There was a patter of naked feet on the hard-baked 
yard outside, and Mirza turned an angry red. 

“Look here, Mr. Pedersen——” he commenced. 

But the Swede cut him short. 

“Don’t talk back!” he said. And, while the others 
laughed; He added:; .‘Go back home to Persia and your 
mother !:- Go back! You don’t fit in among men, you 
orange-livered, little, goggle-eyed mutt!” 

And Mirza Fateh’ Khan did not ‘reply. He only 
blushed a deeper ted and gave an embarrassed cough 
while again: Lennox: and ‘Ritter laughed, the latter turn- 
ing to Pedersen with a mock-shiver of fear. 

“Look out, Ole!” he said. “One of these days Mirza 
is going to gét as.mad as the bloodthirsty natives. here- 
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There Were All the Makings 


of a 
When, With 


abouts ! 


First thing you know he'll smite you on the 
dome with the fringe of his shaw! !” 


And again they laughed, and watched Mirza Fateh 
Khan's face grow red, then white in streaky splotches, 
watched him finger his fork and crumble his bread with 
slim, nervous fingers. 


OUSSAINT LAMOTTE took no part in either the 

laughter or the crude exchange of witticisms. Even 
he thought that “the sympathetic little Persian” was 
afraid, and he was both sorry and disappointed. 

Later in the evening, as Mirza Fateh Khan strolled 
across the strip of bistre-brown desert to the city of 
Bab-el-Sorq, he joined him. 

“T want to talk to you, Mirza.” 

“ese” 

“Just a bit of advice. Mind?” 

“No, sir. What is it?” 

“Well—,” said the Frenchman, 
away from here, my boy.” 

“But—my work—” 

“T have a good deal—ah—what you call pull with the 
head-office people. There are other irrigation jobs go- 
ing on—one in Egypt, another in South America. I'll 
see that you get transferred. What do you say?” 

Mirza Fateh Khan shook his head. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but I prefer staying here.” 

“But—” Lamotte, without. intending to, blurted out 
what he considered the truth, “‘youyou are afraid, 
aren’t you—?” : 

“Certainly,” admitted the other, gravely. “I am 
afraid. That’s just. the reason why I am going to stay 
here—why I can’t afford to run away, don’t you see?” 

The Frenchman. smiled. delightedly. _Good—good, he 
thought, the boy"had. spirit-after all. But, even so, he 
was. fond of | him,-knew.that. Mirza would not -have a 
chance-in, actual, physical conflict with the giant Swede; 
and he put it into words. 

“Better go’ away!” .he said. “You are afraid—you 
admit—and yet you are willing to stay! The finest 
courage “in the world, that!.. But—what could you. do 
against Pedersen? _ Nom d’un nom! He is a mountain 
of.flesh and muscles, while you—I do not mean to hurt 
your feelings—but you are not big enough!” 

“T know,” said the Persian, quietly. 

“Well—then—take my tip!” 

“No!” Mirza reiterated stubbornly. 
away.” 

Toussaint Lamotte grew a little impatient. “But sup- 
pose you really lose your temper one day—suppose you 
hit him—why, boy—” and he looked anxiously at “the 
youngster, trying to discover if he had any such in- 
tentions, perhaps hoping that he had. 

Mirza Fateh Khan put his fingers together, delicately, 
tip against tip. “You’re perfectly’ right,” he agreed. 
“What’s the use of hitting a man bigger and stronger 
than you are. I wonder—” he was silent, meditated, then 
looked up, a queer smile curling the corners of his thin, 
sensitive lips. “There is always a” way,” he added, 
“through which the weaker man has a chance.” 

“Oh?” 

“TI think so. 
man.”* 

“What are you driving at, Mirza?” 

“Oh—nothing in particular,” said the Persian, and he 
gave a nervous little cough. 

The_incongruous, suddenly interrupted remark slipned 
the Frenchman’s mind until a few days later, on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, when he and Mirza Fateh Khan had 
gone~for a stroll..into: the city-of Bab-el-Sroq. 

€onversing »animatedly; they .passed through streets 


“if T were you I'd go 


“T will not run 


You ought to know that, being a French- 


First-class Racial Riot, 
Utter Sudden- 
ness, Mirza Fateh Khan Con- - 

trolled the Situation. ? to 


and bazaars, out in- 
the main square 
of the town—and it 
was filled with noise 
and motion. For it 
was a high Moslem ieast day, and so the streets and 
the square were crowded with natives in holiday at- 
tire. The scenes were vivid, motley. There were tents 
and ambling coffee houses, cook shops and lemonade 
stands, toy booths and merry-go-rounds. There were 
bear leaders, ape leaders, fakirs holy and otherwise, 
buffoons, jugglers, fortune tellers, snake charmers, and 
dancing boys in women’s attire. There were the vendors 
of food of all sorts and of sugared drinks, clanging their 
metal cups and plates together, and yelling out the na- 
ture and quality and price of their respective wares. 

And—since children are the real meaning of life to 
the Moslems—the sound of laughing, shouting, playing 
boys came from everywhere—from the sombre mosques, 
the gardens up the street crimson with apricot and pome- 
granate and carob, and from the houses that frowned on 
the streets with blank, white-washed walls. 

Many of the children greeted: Mirza Fateh Khan, They 
hailed him by name. For they knew him as the free- 
handed distributor of a limitless quantity of sticky candy. 

“Ho, Mirza Fatch Khan!” 

“Allah’s peace on you!” 

The cries came from all sides. 

There was chiefly one nut-brown little girl of three or 
thereabouts who clung to his knees. She addressed him 
by an exceedingly affectionate name, and Mirza Fateh 
Khan gave her three cents in tiny copper coins and bent 
down to pat her. head. 

At this moment Ole Pedersen, accompanied by Len- 
nox, Ritter, and an officer of the French Foreign Legion, 
by the name of Urbain Perault, came from one of the 
native inns. It was evident that the Swede had been 
drinking. For in spite of the warning of Perault, who 
knew the short temper and the easily aroused fanaticism 
of Arab crowds. on feast days, he brushed impatiently 
through the throng of children, kicking the little girl 
out of his way so that she fell and began to cry. 

“Get out from under my feet, you darned little brat!” 
he shouted. 


HERE was a moment of utter silence. Then a roar 

of ‘rage rose from the burnoosed crowd, and a six- 
foot Bedaw, the child’s father, jumped toward Ole Pe- 
dersen with a flash and crackle of naked steel. 

Already the captain of the Foreign Legion had drawn 
his sword and Pedersen his revolver. There were all 
the makings of a first-rate racial riot, when, with utter 
suddenness, Mirza Fateh Khan controlled the situation. 

He stepped quickly between Pedersen and the Bedaw, 
asking the latter to keep his temper. 

The Bedaw trembled with rage. 

“No, no,” he shouted. “The Rowmi, the foreigner, 
kicked my little daughter. By Allah and the Prophet— 
there must be punishment!” 

“There will be punishment!” replied Mirza Fateh 
Khan, his slim hand on the arm which held the wicked 
knife. “But let it be a punishment he can understand!” 

And, before anybody realized what was happening or 
could interfere; he slapped Ole Pedersen’s face. The 
hand which dealt the blow was not very large. The blow 
did not hurt. But the punishment and the insult were 
there, and the white men knew—the natives knew it— 
and there was an uneasy murmuring, an undercurrent of 
tense, dramatic excitement. 

The Swede stood quite still for a moment. Presently 
a shiver ran through his great body. He trembled like 
a tree cut away from its supporting roots. He grew red 
and white in turns, Then, his huge fists going like flails, 
he moved forward, ponderously, inexorably, like an en- 
gine of destruction, 

A flavor of death was in the air. (Continued on page 35) 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


HROUGHOUT the spring of 93, the cause of 

La Vendée prospered. There followed a summer 

of incessant strife, when the Royal and Catholic 

Armies, crossing the Loire, carried the White 
Cockade into Brittany, when even Kellerman, the hero 
of the Tenth of August, at the head of his “German 
Legion” could not quell the revolt. 

Then came the winter of desolation and defeat. The 
invincible garrison of Mayence swept the forests from 
Saumur to the sea; and the Royalist cause was lost. 

Robespierre was by then sole master of France. Marat. 
smitten by the knife of Charlotte Corday, had breathed 
his, last. The Reign of Terror was reaching its height. 
The Girondists were no more. The day of the moderate 
man was past. Even whole-hearted republicans, like 
Camille Desmoulins and Danton, who had done more 
than anyone else to bring about the Revolution, were 
doomed, since they dared to think that of bloodshed there 
had been enough. 

Robespierre had, at last, got himself elected to the 
Committee. The Jacobin Club followed him to a man; 
and through the Jacobins, he controlled the Commune 
and to some extent the Convention. Louis the Sixteenth 
himself had never had a tenth of the power that now 
rested in the hands of this sickly fop, who had been 
formerly an obscure attorney in a northern provincial 
town. 

To Maximilien Robespierre, seated with powdered hair 
before his papers, in a room over the cabinet-maker’s 
shop in the Rue St. Honoré, the Representative Timar- 
dier wended his way. 

It was the same Timardier who nine months before had 
been ousted from Cholet by the “brigands.” A gaunt 
ghost, his eyes black-rimmed; his complexion, the dirt- 
green of one who ate little and digested less—and yet 
one of the men that counted, with a voice that could still 
thunder in the Commune or the Club of the Cordeliers; 
a voice, raised seldom but to declare that there was no 
security for the Republic or France save that which was 
guaranteed by the Guillotine. 

This Robespierre was inhuman. 
virtues nor the vices of humanity. 
sentiment or pity. He had no passion, but pride. In- 
asmuch as he was without avarice, he was honest. But 
he was responsible for atrocities at which he pretended to 
shudder, and he would, in his own interests, readily betray 
his. friends; in which he was worse than dishonest. In 
times of danger he would hide. When the danger was 
over, he would come forth into the daylight, claiming the 
credit for what had happened. 

He sat in his chair in his room in the Rue St. Honoré. 
He was extraordinarily industrious. But, he had not 
the energy of Danton. We imagine that Robespierre 
went to bed early and slept well; that Danton seldom 
went to bed, and that his conscience did not permit him 
to sleep, when he did. This, however, is but mere con- 
jecture. 

“You wish to see me, Robespierre?” 
as he entered. 

“Pray be seated, citizen.” 

It was growing dark; it was about four in the after- 
noon. There were two or three candles in the room. 
Robespierre was scrupulously clean; Timardier was ex- 
ceedingly dirty. 


He had neither the 
He was without 


said Timardier, 


N_ personal appearance these two men were quite 

different. Timardier was tall, with pronounced, angular 
features. Robespierre was short in stature; his com- 
plexion was very pale; he had a pointed nose, and a 
receding forehead. In his large. somewhat bulbous, eyes 
there was something indescribably horrible; and he was 
afflicted with a peculiar nervous disease which caused his 
face to twitch repeatedly, making it quite impossible for 
him to smile. He wore a light blue coat with brass but- 
tons, a high cravat, nankeen breeches, and shoes with 
silver buckles. 

“IT wish to speak to you, Timardier,” he said, “about 
La Vendée.” 

Timardier said nothing. He sighed. 

He was a man who had drunk of the cup of bitterness 
to the very dregs. Formerly, he had been miserable, 
because it was not within him to be happy. He had now 
learned what it meant to love a fellow human being. He 
had always been capable of great affection; and for that 
reason, and because he was introspective, and knew little 
of life, he could be intensely jealous. 

He knew what had happened to Jacques Sansabri— 
he could never think of the boy by any other name. He 
knew that father and son were now united; that wherever 
the old man was to be found, there also was the boy. 

Timardier had learned also that Henri de Savenay no 
longer took any part in the fighting. For that he was 
thankful, though his jealousy was not diminished. He 
could not understand how it was that anyone should 
prefer his own father, whom he did not know, to one 
from whom he had received innumerable benefits, who 
had been his sole companion during the most impression- 
able years of boyhood. 

It is true that Timardier had himself sentenced Henri 
de Savenay to death. In so doing, he had proved himself 
capable of supreme renunciation, of sacrificing even his 
own soul upon the altar of Duty. It was as if thereby 
the love he bore the boy had become something even 
more sacred. He realized now the tragedy of his loss, 
and was consumed by jealousy, because he believed in his 
blindness that the love of no one—not even a father— 
could exceed his own. 

He seated himself in a chair, folded his arms, and 
looked at Robespierre. 
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“La Vendée is the one great tragedy of all my life,” 
he said. 

“It is the tragedy of France,” said Robespierre. 

“In the Bocage. I have left my heart.” 

“Citizen, you should have no heart to lose. I am about 
to send you back to La Vendée. There you will not 
search for this heart of yours. I am fully sensible of the 
services you have rendered to the Republic in the past. 
You will continue to fulfill your duty.” 


OBESPIERRE'’S cheek twitched. He spoke with- 

out animation. He got to his feet, and spread out 
a large map upon the table, smoothing it with his pale, 
effeminate hands. He was very stiff in all his move- 
ments. His figure suggested a ramrod. 

“The conflagration is all but extinguished,” he ob- 
served; “but the fire smoulders, and might again be 
fanned into flames. It must be stamped out. The Com- 
mittee has instituted a war of extermination.” 

“Where am I to go?” Timardier asked. 

“To the scene of your former activities. 
to the Bocage. Open resistance is at an end. Large 
armies will never dare to take the field again. The 
majority of the brigand generals are dead. Cathelineau 
fell before Nantes. Bonchamps, d’Elbée and de Lescure 
were all mortally wounded in the affair at Cholet. 
Laroche-jacquelein is also slain. The enemy have no 
longer any cannon. They cannot lay siege to towns. But 
the War of the Woods continues. Charette has sought 
safety in the Island of Noirmoutier. South of the Loire, 
in the Bocage, the brigand, de Savenay, still holds his 
own. He and Charette are the last of the rebel chiefs.” 

“They must die,” said Timardier. 

“Of that, citizen, there is no doubt. They can be 
destroyed as one burns out a wasp’s nest. You will 
return to your old headquarters in Cholet, which is once 
again in our hands. You will see that the directions of 
the Committee of Public Safety are carried out to the 
letter. The country is to be laid waste, utterly. The 
villages are to be demolished—the torch to the thatch, 
the crowbar to the wall. The herds of cattle and the 
flocks of sheep are to be driven into the towns, so that 
the peasants have no food. When possible, even the 
forests are to be set on fire. Everything is to be destroyed. 
These methods will soon bring them to their senses.” 

Timardier shook his head. 

“De Savenay will never surrender,” he said. 

“He will be slain,” said Robespierre. “We_are in 
possession of extremely valuable information. It is to 
give you this information that I have sent for you. In 
the Forest of Jallais, there is an underground labyrinth of 
vaults and tunnels, which the peasants call the ‘Black 
Snake.’ Here it is that de Savenay has established his 
headquarters; thence he issues his orders. Immediately 
you get to Cholet, you will take steps to see that this 
place is surrounded and attacked, that the arch-brigand 
and everyone of those with him who survives the 
combat, may be conducted to the guillotine. I have 
sent for you because the mission is of extreme im- 
portance. There is no time to waste, because we have 
jearned that de Savenay himself is in communication 
with the English, whose frigates are cruising off the 
coast, between Belle Isle and the Sables d’Olonne.” 

“The English intend to land?” Timardier asked. 

“Tt is possible,” said Robespierre, “though they have 
lost their chance. They should have done so when 
the peasant army threatened Nantes.” . 

The conversation continued for some twenty min- 
utes. Robespierre gave Timardier his written in- 
structions. He pointed out upon the map the approxi- 
mate position of the “Black Snake.” and the points 
upon the seaboard where the English would find 
facilities for landing. Finally, Timardier rose to go. 
He and Robespierre shook hands. 

“I know that we can trust you, citizen,” said 
Robespierre. “I had a report from the Representa- 
tive at Saumur, who was there with the brigade of 
Santerre, of what happened at Cholet in the spring.” 

Timardier frowned. 

“T serve the Republic,” he answered. “I 
do not serve myself.” 

The cheek of Robespierre was twitching. 

“With me it is the same,” he remarked. “I 
have denounced my colleagues. Why? Some, 
because they were lukewarm and merciful; 
others, because they shamed the Republic by 
the magnitude of their excesses. How long 
shall I myself be permitted to survive!” 

They parted. Nine months afterwards, 
Robespierre himself was guillotined. 


You return 


And Timardier, the Cat at the Mouse-hole, Still Waited in Patience 
at the Gallows Elm. 


The marquis de Savenay had taken no part in the 
fatal campaign, conducted by the Royalist generals, 
against the fortified towns in the valley of the 
Loire. At every council of war he had urged that it 
would be sheer folly to lead the peasant army into the 
open; but he was over-ruled. His vast experience was 
set at naught. 

Good soldier as he was, the marquis consented to co- 
operate, but he chose wisely the method of his co-opera- 
tion. He would remain in the Bocage, prosecuting the 
War of the Woods, where, he maintained, his small force 
would be of more service to his colleagues than if man- 
ceuvring upon the plains of the Marais. In the forest he 
would be able to threaten the enemy's lines of com- 
munication both to the east and to the south. 

Here he had held out for these nine months, invincible, 
inaccessible—a tiger in his lair. In the darkness of the 
woods he struck swiftly and without warning, whilst the 
Royal and Catholic Armies were destroyed piecemeal, 
whilst the Republican columns traversed the Bocage, 
the track of each a record of devastation. With fire and 
sword was La Vendée purged of feudalism. 

In the woods only the war still raged with a fierceness 
never equalled. It was a conflict in which Nature battled 
on the side of the peasants. It was not only a combat 
between the old order of things and the new; the Republi- 
cans strove to vanquish those elemental forces that make 
the rain to fall, the forest trees to grow. It may be com- 
pared to a Titanic struggle between wolves and foxes— 
wolves that hunted in hungry, savage packs; foxes that 
ran to earth in daylight, to sally forth to ravage by the 
light of the winter moon. 

Under the roots of the oaks, under the moss and the 
wilted leaves, extended dark, secret passages, leading 
to shallow chambers, which had once been the habitations 
of Neolithic men, of the earliest dwellers on the earth. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


How a Stranger Came to the Gallows Elm. 


E have visited the “Black Snake” already; for it 

was here that monseigneur had received both 

Chant-en-feu and Jean Court-toujours that even- 
ing when, for the first time, we found the marquis in the 
woods. That room, however, beneath the hollow tree, 
was no more than the ante-chamber of a long tunnel, 
leading through a series of similar vaults. 

This place was centuries old. The main passage had 
been excavated in the times when the Celts tattooed their 
skins. It extended underground for a distance of more 
than a mile, to come to the surface near the road to 
Trémentines, at a tree which was called the Gallows Elm. 

The marquis stood in need of some such place of refuge. 
For months the Blues had scoured the country in all 
directions, searching for him whom they now termed the 
arch-brigand, The price upon the head of 
monseigneur had been raised to an almost 
fabulous sum; and yet no one could be 
found who was willing to betray him. 

But such a secret cannot be kept for- 
ever. A peasant who was faint of heart 
fell at last into the hands of the Repre- 
sentative at Angers, and betrayed the 
hiding-place of monseigneur to save him- 

self from the guillotine. Strange, how- 

ever, are the activities of conscience; 
for this same man, so soon as he was 
set at liberty, stabbed himself to the 
heart. Of which the marquis himself, 
and those faithful companions who 
had stood by the side of their master 
throughout these days of peril, learned 
_ hever a word. They remained in hid- 
ing, still thinking they were safe. 

With monseigneur were Henri de Sav- 
enay, Father Bernard, Mathieu, the valet, 
Jean Court-toujours and the mighty 
Chant-en-feu. In all there was a party 
of twelve men concealed within the 
“Black Snake,” whilst Timardier traveled 
from Paris in a post-chaise by way of 
Alencon and Tours. 

One night, a man swam the Sévre, to 
avoid the sentries of the Blues who were 
stationed on the bridge at Clisson. He 
did not take to the road, but struck 
straight into the forest. He was alone. 

At daybreak, he lay down amidst the 
undergrowth and immediately fell fast 
asleep. He was a thick-set fellow with 
a black beard, and though he was dressed 
in the goatskin jacket of a Breton peas- 
ant, there was a roll in his walk, and 
something in the jaunty manner in which 
he carried his head that suggested he was 
no stranger to life upon the sea. 

On the next night, he traveled many 
miles towards the east, until he came to 
the light that burned within the hut of 
Faligan, the charcoal-burner, who, even 
in the depth of winter, was up betimes, 
since in these days he found it hard to 
earn a living. 

The worthy Faligan regarded the 
stranger with mistrust; for, though the 
man _was dressed as a peasant, he spoke 
the French of Paris and used the words 
of a cultured man. He had a strange re- 
quest to make: he asked Faligan to tell 
him the way to the Gallows Elm by 
Trémentines. 

Faligan knew well the Gallows Elm. It 
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was a strange tree with an upright trunk 
and an almost horizontal branch like the 
arm of a gibbet. He put the man upon the 
right road, and shaking his head, returned 
to warm himself by his fire. 

At the hou of daybreak, the stranger 
reached the Gallows Elm, and there whistled 
not loudly, but three times in quick succes- 
sion. And presently there appeared Jean 
Court-toujours, who came forth from the 
ground like a badger. 

Jean Court-toujours held in one hand a 
pistol, in the other a sword. 

“Have you any token to give me?” he 
demanded. 

The man unbuttoned his coat, ripped open 
the lining, and drew forth a signet ring. 
which he showed to Jean Court-toujours. 

“You are he whom we have been expect- 
ing,” said the peasant. “You are in the ser- 
vice of Monsieur le Comte de la Villeniere ?” 

“And Mr. Pitt,” added the other. 

Jean Court-toujours bowed. “Follow me, 
monsieur,” he said. “I will conduct you to 
monseigneur.” 

There was a sharp frost, and there were 
clouds to the northwest that threatened 
snow. Jean Court-toujours led the stranger 
into the midst of a dense clump of thorn 
trees and elders, where was a stone slab like 
the roof of a well, overgrown with moss. 
This he lifted, and there before them were 
steps of stone, worn by the feet of many 
centuries, descending into the “Black Snake” 
itself. And upon the crutch of the Gallows 
Elm, some thirty feet from the ground, sat 
cross-legged a grinning image of deviltry and 
fun, a winter ape, who chuckled and smacked 
his lips when the stone slab was thrown back 
into its place, and silence reigned again in the 
leafless, frosty woods. 

He had been squashed like a lizard to the 
great trunk of the tree, the bark of which 
was no more brown and gnarled than his 
skin. He had been sitting motionless, silent, breathless 
and grinning. But, now, he climbed down—a human, 
swinging monkey—dropped lightly upon his feet, and 
made off running upon the road to Cholet, It was 
Lataupe. 

In the meantime, Jean Court-toujours had taken a 
lantern from a niche in the passage wall. This he lighted, 
and continued on his way, bidding the stranger follow. 

“Be careful, monsieur, how you step,” he said. “The 
floor is uneven; and unless you walk stooping, there are 
places where you may strike your head against the beams 
above.” 

They entered first one vault and then another. Of these 
vaults, some were as much as thirty yards across, the 
roofs being supported by upright props, such as one 
sees in a coal-mine. Others were quite small. The whole 
place was like the run of a mole. 

At last, they came to a large chamber where a light 
was burning. Here were eleven men, amongst whom was 
monseigneur. The marquis was writing. Father Bernard 
was reading, holding his eyes very close to his’ book. 
Chant-en-feu was oiling the haft of his hammer. If it 
were not oiled constantly, he would say, of a certainty, 
it would one day be broken upon the skull of a Blue. 

Jean Court-toujours announced the arrival of the 
stranger: “My marquis, he is come.” 

Monseigneur at once rose to his feet. 


The stranger 


bowed. 
“You bring despatches?” asked my lord. 
“No, monseigneur. It was thought safer that my 


message should be conveyed to you by word of mouth.” 

“One cannot be too cautious,” said the marquis. “But 
no doubt you are hungry?” 

“T have had nothing to eat for two days.” 

“Such hospitality as we can offer you is yours. Food 
we have in plenty. But we have no wine. We live here 
the lives of cave-men.” 

Whilst the man ate, the marquis questioned him. 

“You have the signet ring?” he asked. 

Still eating, the stranger produced the ring, and laid 
it on the table before the marquis. Monseigneur, picking 
it up slipped it upon his little finger. 

“Strange, the history of this ring!” he observed. 
“Some time ago, I was informed of the fact that my 
kinsman, the Comte de la Villeniere, had fled to England. 
I thought it probable that he was still wearing this ring, 
which I myself had given him in more prosperous days. 
I could think of no better credential for one who was 
traveling on such a mission as yourself. May I congratu- 
late you on having succeeded in an enterprise so peril- 


My lord,” said the stranger, “I have a threefold 
cause to value my life of no more worth than a cabbage: 
I love my country; I have a great regard for your 
distinguished house; and I am well paid for what I do.” 

“And that is more than I am,” said the marquis; 
“though, my faith, I would never grumble. It contents 
me well enough to send these rogues to purgatory. Your 
name, sir?” he asked. 

“La Chau, my lord. My home is in Brittany. I was 
an officer in the Navy before the Revolution. Marrying 
an Englishwoman, I settled in that fog-begotten country, 
when she came into the inheritance of certain estates near 
the city of Canterbury. On the outbreak of the present 
troubles, knowing as I did every league of the coast-line 
between the Gironde and Cap de la Hague, I offe 
services for what they might be worth to Mr. Pitt. 

“You have done well, monsieur,” said the marquis. 
“What news do you bring?” 

“None to cheer you, monseigneur.” 

“Pitt can take no action?” 

“Tt is too late, he says. The iron should have been 
struck when it was hot. Now that the Royalist Army 
is routed, any force that the English could land in Brit- 
tany would be destroyed to a man within a few weeks.” 

The marquis paced the room, his hands behind his 
back. 

“Why was nothing done during the summer?” he 
demanded. “D’Elbée and Bonchamps were then carry- 
ing all before them. I verily believe that, with the assist- 
ance of trained troops, the peasants could have marched 
upon Paris, and this rogue, Robespierre, conveyed forth- 
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The Blow Fell Upon the Foremost One. The Man Went Down With a Groan. 


with to the guillotine which he himself has made so 
popular !” 

“Alas, my lord,” exclaimed La Chau, “it were little 
use to deplore the blunders of the past! So far as an 
English invasion is concerned, I bring you no ray of 
hope.” 

“Then why are you here?” exclaimed the marquis. 

“To save yourself, monseigneur—if you are willing to 
be saved.” 

“To save me!” 

Ly lord,” said La Chau, “I have for your ears a 
special message from the Comte de la Villeniere. He 
implores you, for your own sake as well as his, to resist 
no longer. You carry on a hopeless struggle that can have 
but one conclusion. In La Vendée, the Royalist cause is 
lost. You can serve your country better with the armies 
of the Allies. The Republic will be overthrown, not by 
the loyal peasants of Brittany and Anjou, but by the 
united thrones of Europe.” 

The marquis stood erect in the middle of the room. He 
was the same dignified and proud old man whom Jacques 
Sansabri had first seen at the taking of the Tuileries. 
He shot a glance at his son, who was seated on the floor. 
leaning against the wall. Then he sighed, and threw 
out his hands. 

“My place is here,” he 
people.” 

La Chau shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have now an opportunity to escape, my lord, 
which may not occur again. The British frigate, the 
Admetus, stood off the Isle d’Yeu five days ago, and three 
others and myself were landed in the neighborhood of 
St. Jean de Monts. The boat lies hidden in a marshy 
place. My comrades have betaken themselves to Pornic, 
where they have friends. The frigate will return and drop 
her anchors to the south of Noirmoutiers at midnight 
on this day week. You have but to travel to the coast 
by night, and we can get you away in safety.” 

The marquis stood for a moment as if deep in thought. 
At last he turned to Henri. 

“Dear son,” said he, “for myself I have no doubt. 
I am here to serve my king. I believe in my heart that 
these times soon will end; the old regime will come again. 
I would have you carry on my title and the honor and 
traditions of your family. I therefore ask you to bid your 
father adieu, to leave me here to fall sword in hand. when 
the last spark of life and loyalty is extinguished in La 
Vendée. Accompany this gentleman when he leaves us, 
seek safety in England, till the storm is passed. You 
will, of course, give expression of my gratitude and deep 
affection to your kinsman, the Comte de la Villeniere.” 

Henri de Savenay rose to his feet. Slowly he shook his 
head. 

“What you ask is not possible, my father,” he replied. 
“Since after all these years of loneliness and sorrow you 
have found me, my place is by your side—until the end.” 

The marquis whistled, and turned again to La Chau. 

“You see,” he observed, “the heir of the house of Save- 
nay is well worthy of the name. Tell the good de la 
Villeniere, when you see him, that you found us in the 
best of health.” 

And thereupon he helped himself to a pinch of snuff, 
which he now carried in a leathern purse. 


CHAPTER -TWENTY-THRE 


answered, “among my own 


How the “Black Snake” Swallowed the Blues. 


ND once again Timardier spoke in Cholet with the 
voice of the Sea-green Monster, who was the man 
with the twitching cheek, Robespierre, the By- 

Product of the Terror. 

These were days other than those when the raw recruits 
of the National Guard marched singing into the Bocage, 
to subdue insurgent peasants. Since then, the Convention 
had been taught a lesson. It was the veteran soldiers 
who had opposed the Prussians on the Rhine, under such 
tried generals as Westermann and Kléber, who had over- 
thrown La Vendée. 

Timardier found himself associated with men already 
distinguished in war. His powers, however, were absolute. 
In the field as Delegate of the Committee of Public 


Safety, he could countermand the orders of the com- 
mander in chief himself. In the council-chamber he 
occupied the head of the table. And thus was he seated, 
with officers of high rank on cither side of him, when 
Lataupe was conducted into the room. 

Neither nine months nor nine years could serve to 
change the aspect of Lataupe. It was as if the person- 
ality of the dwarf was in no way connected with Time. 
There are evil spirits, as well as archangels, that are 
believed to be immortal. It did not appear possible 
that, one day, Lataupe must die, An imp of Tartarus, 
who had somehow wandered into the midst of the abodes 
of human beings, in his own good time and of his own 
free will, he would again descend into the gloom of the 
nether regions. Such a one did seem Lataupe. 

The Representative Timardier greeted the hunchback 
of St. Antoine. Lataupe grinned by way of salutation. 

“You have found this tree?” Timardier asked. 

“Yes, citizen—the Gallows Elm. I saw there as much 
as I wanted to. 

“Our information is correct? 
in that place?” 

“Truly, citizen. A man came to the tree who whistled; 
whereat another issued, like a worm, from out of the 
ground. They exchanged words that I could not hear; 
and then they descended together into the bowels of the 
earth. From my position in the tree I was able to observe 
a kind of trap-door among the thickets by way of which 
they vanished.” 

“You have done well,” said Timardier. 

“T will be rewarded, citizen?” 

“You will be rewarded.” 

Lataupe rubbed his hands and smacked his lips. 

“Soon,” he chuckled, “I shall be rich.” 

So much for Lataupe. We need no more of him. 

Timardier turned to the general who was seated upon 
his right. 

“We have all we want,” he observed. “There is no 
doubt the information gathered by the «Representative 
at Angers is correct. De Savenay himself is assuredly 
to be found in the ‘Black Snake.’ Our course should be 
quite simple.” 

“Simple,” said the general, “but costly.” 

Timardier snapped his fingers. 

“The head of de Savenay,” he remarked, “is worth 
more than the lives of a hundred patriots.” 

“Including your own?” the general asked. He had no 
patience with these political meddlers who clogged the 
military machine. 

“Including my own, general,” said Timardier, dryly. 
“TI offer to place myself at the head of either party; for, 
I take it, you will attack the main entrance, and lay an 
ambuscade at the other end, to catch the rats as they bolt.” 

“So much is obvious,” said the general. “A ferret 
is useless, unless you carry a net. How many men are 
with the ci-devant?” 

“They say a dozen,” said Timardier. 
whom shall die.” 

“For all that, citizen, twelve desperate men, who know 
their lives to be forfeited, will fight like tigers in a narrow 
space where there is not room for three to stand abreast.” 

“The thing must be done,” said Timardier. “The War 
of the Woods must end.” 

“As you say, citizen. And there is no time to lose. 
since at any moment de Savenay may get wind of what 
we are about. I propose to attack the entrance of the 
tunnel at the head of one of the battalions of Mayence. 
At the same time, I will despatch another battalion to the 
neighborhood of Trémentines. We will drive the enemy 
from one end to the other. Those that survive can be 
captured, man by man, as they come forth from the exit 
by the Gallows Elm. These battalions suffered severely 
in the victory at Mans. Together they will not muster 
more than six hundred men; but that should be enough 
to vanquish twelve. Fifty to one,” he added as an after- 
thought. 

Timardier rose to his feet. 

“There is no more to say,” he observed; “except if 
possible, the ci-devant himself should be taken alive. I 
would that he perished on the guillotine as an example 
to Charette and all who yet defy the Convention,” 

That same night, two columns marched in silence from 


The tunnel comes forth 


“Every one of 
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the little town of Cholet. The first took the road to 
Chemillé, and wheeled to the west into the Forest of 
Jallais. The second—which left the town half an hour 
later—marched to le May upon the road to Beaupréau. 
With the former were both the Citizen Representative 
Timardier and Lataupe; one who carried upon his soul a 
mountain weight of sorrow, and one who grinned and 
smacked his lips, a figure of mirth, and yet loathsome 
as a toad. 

And so we approach the curtain-fall of this drama of a 
continent on fire. The France of Bayard and Henry of 
Navarre, demented, chaotic, homicidal—as a great his- 
torian will have it, “effervescent”; shrieking of Liberty 
and Patriotism, scenting traitors to right and left; a 
land of death and blood and war. 

None the less, beneath all this madness and this horror 
lies somewhere in the heart of a great country a degree 
of sanity and courage that is amazing. Gigantic, radiant 
figures loom magnificent like distant mountains, before a 
blood-red sunset upon a wilderness of misery and desola- 
tion: Dumouriez, Carnot, Kellermann, Hoche, and 
scores of others—soldiers wise and valiant, It was they 
who saved their stricken country when all Europe was in 
league against her. 

She fought to the death beneath the shadow of the 
Terror, suffering at the same time from an internal 
wound that crippled her—the tragedy of La Vendée. 

La Vendée died as France herself would have perished 
had the Allies laid siege to Paris. It was war to the 
knife. Can we think less of such heroic men, around 
whom Death had drawn a circle.in the sands of life, 
because they had no option but to die? There was no 
surrender. To capitulate was to be led to execution; to 
hold out to the last, was to be overwhelmed by numbers, 
to fall sword in hand. Better to deliver up one’s life 
face to the foe than face downward, to the basket of the 
guillotine. 

The stern and proud old man, whose history we have 
traced throughout these memorable months, ig one of the 
glorious company of those who have valued Honor more 


than Life. If he had the crime of vengeance on his con- 
science, he had, at least, the virtue of courageous seli- 


denial, In that grim hour, when he found himself con- 
fronted by his doom, he thought only of his son, 

For the Blues fell upon the “Black Snake” in the 
dead of night. They had thought to find the marquis 
unprepared; but my lord was too old a soldier to be 
caught thus easily. He had a sentry in the woods; and, 
though this man was slain, it was the volley that killed 
him that first gave the alarm. 

A tall sergeant flung himself into the subterranean 
yault, Close upon his heels tumbled a score of soldiers, 
some of whom had been supplied with torches. They 
found themselves in an empty room, on the far side of 
which there was a hole in the wall like the mouth of a 
cave—the entrance to the “Black Snake” itself. 

In the darkness of the passage, the marquis and his 
companions awaited in silence the advance oi the enemy 
Monseigneur calculated his chances. He had no more 
than eleven followers, including Father Bernard and 
La Chau; for one already had been killed. But, by reason 
of the narrowness of the tunnel, the patriots could not 
advance more than two or three abreast; and in such a 
conflict one with the Herculean strength of Chant-en-feu 


was the equal of twenty men. 

“The fools bring lights!” the marquis said. “Like 
children they fear the dark. Stand firm. my friends! 
We retreat—when -retreat we must—step by step, to the 
Gallows Elm by Trémentines. We teach them now to 
rue the day they dared to tackle the badger in his lair.” 

Accompanied by one who bore a torch, the soldiers 
charged, those in the rear pressing forward, those in 
front endeavoring to retire, the general in command 
trusting to sheer weight of numbers. 

Chant-en-feu swung his hammer, then launched it at 
random into the mass of men that choked the passage 
The blow fell upon the foremost one. The man went 
down without a groan. 

Two abreast, the Republicans still stumbled forward, 
to fall upon the sharp stabbing blades of the peasants, or 
to be crushed beneath the hammer of the blacksmith of 
Chemillé. A blow on him who carried the torch left 
them in utter darkness. 

In the gloom and dampness, beneath the roots of the 
forest trees, the combat rocked and swayed. Mercy was 
neither asked nor given. It had been as well to plead 
for pity to the senseless worms that glided through the 
soft earth around them, as to the savage hearts of those 
ferocious men. From time to time, a groan, a shriek— 
an oath—the voice of Father Bernard raised in prayer, 
or else the quiet tones of monseigneur, who gave his 
orders without haste or indecision. 

The bayonet and the knife; the sword and the ham- 
mer—these were the grim implements that worked de- 
struction underground. Seldom was a pistol fired, for 
no man could see an inch before his eyes. Here, in very 
truth was a combat more fierce than that of wild beasts 
in the stillness of the jungle, more strange and terrible 
than the t.agedies of old, when men confronted demons, 
giants and dragons. The red glow of the torches that, 
from time to time, were brought into that death-trap, 
cast upon the inhuman scene an aspect that was weird. 
The smoke of the torches was in their nostrils. To those 
in the rear of the Republican attack, the tumult of ‘the 
combat came as a sullen, distant growl. Heroism: led 
them forward; horror drove them back. Death was in- 
visible. There was no air to breathe. 

The human heart cannot endure forever. There is a 
limit to the strength of Ajax, to the ferocity of Minos. 
Presently, both sides drew back, the Royalists to a large 
chamber a hundred yards to their rear. 

Here, the marquis took stock of his followers. There 
could be little doubt that the Blues had suffered terribly; 
but one glance was enough to inform my lord that his 
party of twelve had been reduced to seven. Of these, 
both La Chau and Jean Court-toujours were wounded, 
the former slightly, but the latter so badly that it seemed 
his days were numbered. Mathieu, the valet of mon- 
seigneur, was no more. He had died faithful to his mas- 
ter. 

Henri de Savenay had not been touched. Chant-en-feu, 
apparently, had also come through unscathed, though it 
was he who had borne the brunt of the defense. He was 
black from dirt and smoke. His face was like a negro’s. 
His bare arms were smeared with blood. His black beard 
had been singed to-the roots by the flame of a torch 
flung into his face. Out of breath, leaning upon his 
hammer, he turned to his lord and general. 
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“Your orders, monseigneur?” he asked. ‘We have 
sent them about their business; but, presently, they will 
come on again.” 

The marquis drew from his pocket his leathern purse, 
and took a pinch of snuff. 

“We can never compel them to retreat,” he said. 
“How they found us out we may not live to learn. It 
remains for us to discover whether the exit by the Gal- 
Jows Elm is clear, for there lies our only way of escape. 
We can hope for nothing better than to keep them at 
arms’ length, whilst we. find a road to some place of 
safety. We had best retire now, whilst there is time. to 
the other end of the tunnel.” 

Chant-en-feu wiped a hand across his mouth. 

“T am thirsty,” he said. 

“What, monseigneur, if they have men by the Gallows 
Flm?” asked Jean Court-toujours. His voice was very 
weak, for the blood flowed fast from his wound to which 
the priest attended. 

“That we shall soon discover,” said the marquis. “My 
friend, Chant-en-feu, do you volunteer to hold them at 
bay, to cover the retreat?” 

“Aye, willingly, my marquis.” 

“Good! Then, I stay with you; for two is company 
in such a pass. My faith, the world is topsy-turvy! 
You once shoed my horses; you now crush my foes. At 
best, my friend, we die together. Jean Court-toujours, 
since you are so badly hurt, you must go back with 
Father Bernard and my son, to see if the way be clear 
to daylight by the road to Trémentines.” 

The marquis was not one who would have his orders 
questioned. Though he never raised his voice, and was 
always courteous in his tones, he spoke as one having the 
right to expect immediate compliance. And yet there 
was much that he had said that was by no means to the 
liking of his comrades. There was not one of them who 
wished that monseignenur himself should remain behind 
with Chant-en-feu. As for Henri, as they retired along 
the tunnel, he drew near to his father, who led the way. 

“T would stay with thee, my father,” he whispered. 

The marquis, in the darkness, took the boy’s hand and 
pressed it. 

“The end may be near, dear Henri,” he replied. “What 
are years to me? I have carried a load of trouble, | 
trust, in the manner of a man. My hairs are white. Old 
age has crept upon me. In any case, the hour of our 
parting is at hand.” 

“Till then, at least,” 
together !” 

“If I should need courage to die,” the old man an- 
swered, “thy words would give it me. But there is the 
family to think of. That is more to me just now than 
aught else, save my honor, If you should be fortunate 
enough to escape from this disaster, I would have you 
fly the country, and await the time when these senseless 
troubles are ended. Happy, indeed, would I die, did | 
know for sure that the house of Savenay survives me. 
For that reason I would have you safe at almost any 
cost. For myself, it is surely becoming I should breathe 
my last here in La Vendée, the land I love, among those 
good friends who honor and respect me.” 

By then they were come to a narrow neck in the pas 
sage, where the marquis had decided to make his last 
stand. Here, he took post with (Continued on page 50) 


said Henri, “let us remain 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


The Boy Who Knew He Could Do It, and Did 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


T SEEMED a sure thing 

that Ed Duffy must be a 

swell-headed guy. One oi 

his business cards had a 
halftone cut of his face, An- 
other had a pen and ink sketch 
of him, full length, with a 
notebook and pencil ready for 
action, and—his finger print! 
All of them bore the legend: 
“Call me up.” 

At last 1 did call him up. 
An interview was arranged. 
He was as willing to talk 
about himself as a hen that 
has laid an egg. I let him talk, 
interrupting only when I 
wanted more details than he 
supplied, Gradually it dawned 
upon me that like the hen he 
had something worth cackling 
about, but he was not really 
talking about himself at all. 
He was merely using himself 
as an illustration, the only in- | 
stance that he knew so well 
personally, of the fact that 


= “Help Wanted” column. A news- 

‘ 7 paper correspondent needed a young 
man, who could write a plain hand 
and spell correctly. Duffy could spell 
and—use a typewriter. 

His first work was collecting 
‘hand-outs,” which are statements 
issued by various Government of- 
duplicated on a mimeograph. 
“Killed with the ignorance and spirit 
of my years,” he says, “I flattered 
myself that I was a reporter.” 

He did his work so well that one 
| day the boss gave him a chance to 
rewrite a story and he experienced 
a real thrill as he watched a tele- 
graph operator flash it over the wire. 

Then a senator died and the boss, 
going to Baltimore where the death 
occurred, put it up to Ed to get 
statements about the deceased from 
senators, representatives and other 
Government officials. One came from 
the White House and others from 
leaders in Congress. 

“Good work, sonny,” was 
Ed's only reward, so far as 


when a boy finds himself, gets 
wide awake, he can do any- 
thing he wants to. Here is the 
gist of his story. Size it up for 
vourself and see whether it means anything to you. 

He was a fat boy. He loved athletics but weighed 
too much to be anything on a team but a joke. Also he 
had a love for writing. He received a prize for a story 
when he was nine years old. It told about the love of a 
horse for its master and how it fished him out of the 
water and saved him from drowning. The Washington 
Post gave him a dollar for it and he kept right on writ- 
ing and won other prizes. 


When He Had to Go to Work 


T thirteen he entered high school. At fifteen he had 
to leave and go to work. The family needed his 
He got his first job by answering an ad in the 


Ed Has Interviewed | 
Many Famous Folk, 


help. 


the boss was concerned, but 
those words of encourage- 
ment meant more to Duffy 
than his weekly pay en- 
velope, burdened as it was 
with one five dollar bill. He 
had plenty of chances to 
make more money as a typist 
but with his eye on the fu- 
ture he reasoned that his 
present work would put him 
ahead taster than mere typing. 

The boss was not as unmindful of Ed’s efforts as he 
sometimes seemed. He enrolled him in the Press Gal- 
leries of the Senate and House of Representatives. Duf- 
fy spent hours there listening and when he smelled a story 
he sent in his card and had the pleasure of seeing the 
big man he wanted to interview leave his seat and start 
for the lobby to meet him. Uncle Sam’s kindly law- 


makers gave him not only stories but good advice. 

Putting all kinds of pep into his work, Ed soon 
achieved one of those victories so dear to every re- 
porter, a “scoop.” It was a real one too. He got the ear 
of Herbert Hoover at a psychological moment and se- 
cured a copy of new Food Administration regulations 
before any of the other newspaper boys. Appreciating his 
initiative, the paper that got the story sent him $5 with 
the suggestion that he buy a good cigar with it. But $5 
was equal to a week's salary and he found better use for 
the money. As he does not smoke there was 10 seli- 
denial involved. 


As a Regular Reporter 


E applied to a Washington city editor for a job as a 
regular reporter. “Experience? How much? What 
pay?” Each question resembled an explosion but Duffy 
shot back the answers just as emphatically. “Come down 
Monday,” was the verdict. 

Duffy told his old boss. “You're no good—ought to 
have been fired long ago—but I'll use your spare time and 
pay you the same wages,” he said. As the newspaper 
paid him ten a week that made fifteen in all, an in- 
crease of two hundred per cent. 

He was whistling when he walked into the newspaper 
office on Monday morning. Also he was late, though he 
did not know it until he arrived. He understood that 
8:30 was the time to go to work, but he found the whole 
force had been at work before that. “Stop that whistling 
—sit down!” said the city editor. 

Duffy quit and sat, sat right there all the morning. 
After the paper went to press the editor complimented 
him on his silence and told him he could go, The next 
day he was given some clippings to rewrite. The editor 
read his efforts and threw most of them into the waste 
basket but some of them were printed. Later, he got an 
assignment to cover a birthday party of a man ninety 
years old. He was sent out to cover an accident and in 
his hurry ran over the editor-in-chief at the door. For 
this he got a day’s vacation! 

He interviewed Geraldine Farrar, famous opera star, 
behind the scenes. On September 15th, when straw hats 
are exchanged for felt, he spun a yarn that caught the 
fancy of the city editor and it went on the front page. A 
writer of boy’s books was at (Continued on page 57) 


CHAPTER NINE. 


Y uncle's letters 

to us told of 

the big trade 

he was having 
with the Pikuni, Kaina, 
and Kalispels; he had 
fifty-five hundred well 
tanned buffalo robes, 
several thousand deer, 
elk and antelope skins, 
some hundreds of wolf 
and beaver pelts, and 
there were still many 
robes and skins in the 
camps. He hoped that 
we were all well, and 
getting plenty of wolf 
pelts, and that the en- 
gagés were getting out 
many ricks of wood, for 
there would likely be a 
great demand for it. 
Tsistsaki sent much love. 

White Wolf and his 
companions gave us the 
news of the tribes; the 
main item was that one 
of the Kaina hunters 
had killed a white buf- 
falo, and would give its hide, well tanned, to Sun at the 
medicine lodge of the coming summer, the Kaina plan- 
ning to build it with the Pikuni, 

“Well, that Kaina’s sacrifice will be no more accept- 
able to Sun than mine,” said Pitamakan. “I shall give 
him my black wolf pelt.” 

“Old Black Wolf told me to say to you that if you 
have the pelt, he wants it. He will give you many horses 
for it,” said one of our guests. 

“Not all his horses could buy it. I have already prom- 
ised Sun to sacrifice it to him at the building of his great 
lodge,” Pitamakan replied. 

“T am glad, glad that you have made that vow, my 
son,” said White Wolf. “Sun’s favor is more to us than 
a great band of horses. And anyway, we have horses 
now more than we can use.” 

Early the next morning, we all rode out to the bait 
where the black wolf had died, Pitamakan so eager to 
see it that, as soon as we cleared the river breaks, he 
went on ahead faster than we cared to ride. Then, 
presently we saw him arrive at the bait, spring from his 
horse, then throw up his hands and slump to the ground 
as though he had been shot. We quirted our horses, 
hurried to learn what was the trouble with him, and 
found him grieving over the skinned carcass of a big 
wolf: someone had gotten away with the black pelt! 
Around about lay five common wolves, untouched, just 
as they had fallen when the poison gripped them. 

We were so surprised that we were speechless for a 
moment, alk but. White Wolf, who cried out; “Hai! Hai! 
There it was, intact, when we passed here yesterday, 
Sun then not very far above his going down place. And 
now its sacred pelt is gone; stolen! Oh, Sun! Strike 
dead the man who stole it!” 

“Friends, hold your horses as they are until I can 
have a look around,” said Abbott, and sprang to the 
ground and began examining it about the carcass. And 
almost at once exclaimed: “Ha! As I thought! Here 
are boot heel marks! I thought the pelt had not been 
taken by a passing war party!” 

“Then the woodcutters below us took it! The hair 
face dogs! I shall go right now and kill them!” Pita- 
makan roared, springing to his feet and making for his 
horse. 

“Hold on, calm yourself,” cried Abbott, seizing him 
by an arm. “Going down there and killing them will 
not get you your wolf pelt. That hair face thief and 
his equally bad friends are cunning men. They will not 
have the pelt at their cabin, they have it well hidden 
somewhere, fleshed and stretched out and drying. Just 
be patient. I will learn from the old man who visits us, 
when they bring it in, and we will then go and take it 
from them.” 

“And then kill them! As you say! I take your 
words!” Pitamakan answered, and turned back and ex- 
amined the carcass, as did we all, dismounting and 
crowding around it. 

The pelt had been hurriedly taken off, as much fat and 
strips of meat had gone with it, and the four feet too. 
But one slip of the knife had been made: in front of 
the lower left fang, a part of the lip, about as large as 
half of a five cent piece, still adhered to the jaw. Said 
Abbott: “A lucky knife slip for us; as we can identify 
the pelt by that missing portion!” 

We, some of us, quickly skinned the wolves lying 
about, while Pitamakan and his father circled to look 
for the trail of the thieves. When they returned they 
reported that they had found tracks of two unshod and 
small horses that had come out from and gone back into 
the river breaks, well east of our trail. More evidence 
that Kountz and his partner or some of his men were the 
thieves. 

From the bait, White Wolf and his friends started 
back to War Trail Fort, with messages from us to my 
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uncle and Tsistsaki, and we returned home. For days 
thereafter, Pitamakan was a very sad youth, seldom 
speaking to us, but praying often to Sun to aid him in 
recovering the black wolf pelt and killing those who had 
taken it. 

When Luke Hunt came to spend an evening with 
us, as he soon did, we told him of our loss of the 
pelt, and of our suspicions that Kountz or some of his 
men had taken it. Counting back the days, he said that 
Kountz and Combs had been out hunting in the after- 
noon of the day that the pelt had been stolen, but he 
had seen nothing of it. He promised to keep watch for 
it, and let us know at once, if they brought it in. From 
that evening Pitamakan became more cheerful. 


ARCH came in sunny and warm and so continued, 

and in the latter part of the month miners in skiffs 
and larger numbers of them in batteaux, began to pass 
down the river on their way to the States. so eager to 
rejoin their families, or spend their hard earned dust 
in riotous times in the cities, that they would not wait for 
ia arrival of the steamboats, due in Fort Benton in 
une. 

One evening in the latter part of March, a party of 
three miners in a snub nose leaky skiff hove to at our 
landing, and Abbott asked them to pass the night with 
us, The leader of the three, a big raw-boned Missourian 
named Stickney, said that they had landed for that pur- 
pose, as they had been told in Fort Benton that they 
would be safe enough with Wesley Fox, in his fort at 
the mouth of the Musselshell, or at his Cow Island 
woodyard. 

“Yes! Wesley Fox, and his man, Abbott, have fine 
reputations in Fort Benton,” said another of the three, 
a weasened, furtive eyed Yankee. “You see how ’tis,” 
he went on in a hoarse whisper. “We've made a big 
cleanup; got sixty-eight thousand in gold dust aboard 
this here skiff, so we have to be mighty careful who we 
meet up with!” 

“You bet we've got to be careful,” echoed the third 
miner, a short, fleshy, bushy whiskered man of some- 
thing like fifty years. “Gosh! How we sweat for that 
there gold in Last Chance Gulch! ’Twas our last chance, 
too! And we made it, by gum! We struck it lucky! 
Once I git home with my share of it, ha! no more work 
for me, Ben Corey!” 

Abbott and I helped them put their meager belong- 
ings ashore—three small rolls of bedding, a box of 
provisions, a shotgun, Hawkins rifle, and an ax, and 
noted as we did so that there was all of four inches of 
water in the skiff: “However you have gotten this far 
in that leaky tub, beats me!” Abbott exclaimed. 

“She sure does leak; one of us has to keep bailin’ out, 
steady. But you see how ’tis: we're in a awful hurry; 
hate to take the time to fix her,” said the Missourian. 

“You listen to me: just you stop over here to-mor- 
row, and cork that skiff in every seam, or you all will 
never see St. Louis!” Abbott sternly advised them. And 
then, noticing for the first time their weapons, he bel- 
lowed: “Why, of all the tenderfeet I ever met up with, 
you are the worst! Running this war party fringed 
river with only one rifle! And a shotgun! Now, I’m 
sure curious to know how you think a scatter gun would 
be of use to you in a fight with, say, a party of 
Assinniboines ?” 

“It’s mine, that shotgun!” the little Yankee piped. “I’d 
show ‘em what I could do: I'd put their eyes out with 
it!” 

That was too much for Abbott and me; we laughed 
until the tears streamed from our eyes. The miners 
stared at us; at last the Yankee sputtered: “Well, and 
what is so funny about that?” 

“Nothing, oh, nothing at all. We are only wondering 
what the war party would do to you before you could get 
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near enough to it to use 
your scatter gun,” Ab- 
bott answered. 

“Rifles cost a lot of 
money! We're really 
countin’ on keepin’ to 
the middle of the river, 
daytimes, cookin’ our 
suppers on an_ island, 
and goin’ on and makin’ 
a fireless camp for the 
night,” the fat man ex- 
plained. 

“Take my advice: 
when you arrive at our 
fort, only a day’s run 
below, loosen up a little 
of your dust and buy 
two rifles!” Abbott 
grimly told them. 

“That’s sure good and 
straight advice!” the 
Missourian exclaimed. 

“My uncle sells a re- 
peating Henry rifle for 
only one hundred and 
fifty dollars,” said I. 
The Yankee and the fat 
man looked at one an- 
other and groaned. 

“Well, we will any- 
how put in to-morrow corking the skiff!” the Missourian 
decided. “Come, all together, let’s pull her up on the 
bank and turn her over; give her a chance to dry out.” 

When that was done, I took up one of the rolls of 
bedding, intending to carry it out to the cabin, and was 
surprised to find it so heavy that I could not get it upon 
my shoulder without help. But before I could call for 
that, the little Yankee ran to me, crying, “No! No! I'll 
take that,” and gave it a mighty heave. Up it went, up 
past his shoulder and thudded to the ground, and he 
fell backwards on top of it. We all laughed, and the 
Missourian said to him: “Yank, she’s sure heavy, that 
there stake of yours!” The little man gave a sickly grin 
and piped to me that I might help him carry the roll. All 
the way out to the cabin he kept a suspicious eye on me, 
as though he was afraid I might run off with it. 


BBOTT and I cooked a big supper of sour dough 

biscuits, buffalo cow steaks, and coffee, and Pita- 
makan came in time to share it with us. The miners ate 
as though they had fasted for a week. I had to broil 
more steaks for them, wondering as I turned the meat, 
if the little Yankee was all hollow inside. 

Supper over, the dishes washed, and pipes aglow, the 
miners became talkative. They told of the great for- 
tunes being made in Alder Gulch, Last Chance, and other 
placer diggings, and advised Abbott to go up there and 
try his luck with pick and shovel and gold pan. 

“Not on your life!” the old plainsman grimly replied. 
“T wouldn’t dig and sweat in those gravel beds for more 
than all the gold there is in them!” 

“Why not? Why not?” cried the little Yankee. “You 
all can’t be makin’ any great stake gettin’ out wood for 
the steamboats !” 

“No, there’s no fortune in it, but, oh, what lots of fun!” 

“What, risking your lives here in this awful valley, 
all for a few cords of wood to sell when you might dig 
out a heap of gold and go back to the States and live 
comfortable, you call that fun?” cried the fat man. 

“Friend,” exclaimed Abbott, “I don’t know if I can 
make you understand, but I'll try. Some years back 
an Englishman came out here for a hunt, and I was 
with him for two months; nursed him; kept him safe and 
sent him home with his hair on. He had a little book 
of poetry that he read nearly every evening, read aloud, 
and one of the verses stuck with me. I give it to you: 


“Some sigh for the glories of this here world; and 
some 

Sigh for the Preacher’s Paradise to come; 

Say! You take the Cash and let the Credit go, 

Don't listen to the rumble of a distant Drum.’ 


“Well, sirs, that’s me, and young Thomas Fox, here, 
and Pitamakan, and others that I could mention. We 
‘take the Cash and let the Credit go!’ We get the cash 
every day of our lives in the way of a little work, and 
plenty of time to play. We have the excitement of hunt- 
ing; standing off a war party now and then; and, best 
of all, we have the solitude, the silence of this great, 
timbered river valley. Here are no jealousies, no bick- 
erings, no striving of one to get ahead of another! What, 
go back to the States and live the two by four life of 
their cities and towns? Not any of that for us; we sure 
would suffocate there!” 

Never had I heard Abbott make so long a speech, and 
one so deeply earnest. He was breathing hard, his eyes 
were all afire before he finished. I never forgot it. Af- 
terwards, I had him teach me the stanza that he had 
quoted. As to the miners, I doubt that they understood 
him. They grinned sheepishly ; the Missourian exclaimed : 
“Well, well!” The fat man began to talk about calk- 
ing the leaky skiff. 
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Pitamakan, meantime, had taken up the miners’ shot- 
gun and was interestedly examining it. He called my 
attention to the brass trigger guard, which was moulded 
in the form of a scaly, flat-headed snake, and said that 
he wished the lever of his many-shot rifle could have 
been fashioned like it. The Yankee kept an uneasy eye 
upon him, and, suddenly reached over and took the gun 
from his hands, muttering: “It’s loaded; dangerous!” 

“TI marvel that some white men can be so impolite!” 
Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“What did he say—huh, what ’d he say?” the Yankee 
asked. 

“Nothing that would do you any good to know,” I 
told him. 

Bedtime came, and the miners opened out their blanket 
rolls and exposed to our view their stakes, three slender 
buckskin sacks of :gold dust. “Young feller, just heft 
that there sweet baby of mine,” the Missourian said to 
me. I leaned over, attempted to raise the sack with my 
left hand, and failed to move it. I stood up then, 
seized and raised it with both hands, astonished to find 
it about as heavy as a sack of flour. All laughed at me, 
and the owner exclaimed: “You bet she’s 
heavy! Just lookin’ at her, you couldn't believe 
that she weighs a little more than a hundred and 
four pounds, Troy, now, could you? And that 
she’s worth a little more than twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars !”" 

It was hard to believe that the little, greasy 
buckskin sack contained a fortune! 


i 
| 
i 
: 3 
N the following morning the miners ex- : 
amined their skiff, found that they could i 
do nothing with it, and sat down and nearly i 
wept over their bad luck. Abbott then sug- i 
gested that one of our engages might repair it, 
and sent me for: Viel.. He came, examined the i 
skiff inside and out and said: “Oui! Me, hl | 
feex him so he’s no h’leak !” ' 
“Ts that so!” cried the fat man. “Well, you 
do it and we'll pay you for your trouble.” 
“How much you’m pay?” 
The miners looked at one another, remained i 
silent for a noticeable time. Finally the Mis- : 
sourian replied: “Oh, five dollars would be i 
about right, I guess.” 
“Fi dollar!” Viel shrieked, throwing up his 
“No! No! T’ree h’ounces dat dust you 
got!” 


“Three ounces.” “Fifty-four dollars! Rob- 
ber!” “Never that much!” the miners cried. 

“Oh, Viel! You are asking too much!” Ab- 
bott told him. 

“Not enough! Not near enough!” he replied 
in Blackfoot. “It is not the money, I care not 
for it, would throw it into the river. It is that 
these white men lay waste to our country; kill 
off our game! They hurt me, here,”—tapping 
his breast—‘“so will I hurt them where their 
hearts only are, in their deer leather sacks!” He 
said this so spitefully, like a spitting cat, and 
with such funny facial contortions, that Ab- 
bott and Pitamakan and I broke out laughing. 
Viel left us, heading for the cabin. 

“What’s that he says?” the Yankee asked. 

“I guess you'll have to pay him the three 
ounces,” Abbott evaded. 

“Never! Never! We'll sink first! We'll go on 
to Wesley Fox’s fort, he'll help us,” they cried, 
and with a rush turned the skiff right side up, 
slid it into the water, and began throwing in 
their belongings. Having partially dried dur- 
ing the night, the skiff leaked worse than ever, 
so badly that we were not a little concerned for them. 
Abbott begged them to haul it out again; offered to do 
what he could toward making the necessary repairs; but 
all the reply that he got was the Missourian’s surly, 
“No, sir, we don’t do any such thing! We are sure 
done with your robbin’ outfit!” 

“So be it!” Abbott muttered, shrugging his shoulders. 
We stood on the bank for some time, watching them 
row off down the river; before they got to the bend, the 
Yankee was hard at work with his bailing pail. We 
turned to go back to the cabin. I could tell by the ex- 
pression of Abbott's face that he was worried about the 
miners: “I should have made them come ashore, made 
Viel repair the skiff,” he growled. 

“They will probably stop at Kountz’s woodyard and 
try to get him or his roustabouts to repair the skiff,” I 
ventured. 

“Great snakes! So they will! And we never warned 
them about Kountz! He'll sure murder them! Thomas, 
my boy, we've got to protect those fool pilgrims! Pita- 
makan, run the horses in! Quick!” 


hands. 


Y the time Abbott and I arrived at the cabin, Pita- 
makan had the horses rounded up in front of it. We 
shouted to the engages to bring out our saddles and 
bridles and rifles; told them to remain home until we 
returned and were soon off, the three of us, upon our best 
mounts. It was three miles by river to Kountz’ wood- 
yard, two miles by trail, but the miners had a long 
start and the current was swift; we feared that they 
would arrive there well ahead of us, hoped that they 
wouldn’t stop. It was possible that they would never no- 
tice the place as they sped downstream. As we rushed 
down across the bottom, Pitamakan cried out to me: “I 
have asked no questions, but now I want to know what 
the trouble is—what we are going to do.” 

“We fear that the men in the boat will stop at the 
hair-faces’ place, and be killed for their yellow metal,” I 
answered. 

“Good! I hope that there will be trouble! I have 
long wanted to pull trigger on that hair-face chief!” he 
exclaimed, meaning Kountz, of course. 

“Neither of you may shoot unless I tell you to!” said 
Abbott. 

We made fast time across the bottom, then had to slow 
our horses down to a walk as we rounded the high point 
at its lower end; there, in places, a slip from the inse- 
cure trail would have resulted in our falling into the 
river. From the point we rode at once into the heavy 
timber of the next bottom, following the meandering 
game trails and keeping our horses at a lope until we 
were about two hundred paces from the woodyard. We 
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then tied the animals to some willows and went on 
afoot, more and more slowly as we neared the wood- 
hawk’s landing, and their one room cabin about fift; 
yards back from the slope of the gravelly shore. We 
kept well within the shelter of the dense growth of wil- 
lows, and at last, Abbott in the lead, got down upon 
hands and knees and crept until we arrived at the edge 
of the little clearing, a natural, grassy park in the grove 
of big cottonwoods. We heard the rapid thumping of 
oars, and cautiously looking out through the brush, 
saw the miners just pulling in to the landing, where 
Kountz stood watching them. None of his woodhawks 
were anywhere in sight. The skiff was low down in 
the water; the Missourian was rowing, the Yankee and 
the fat man frantically baling out the fast incoming 
water. We saw that they had gone ashore after leav- 
ing us, for their bedding was now resting upon some 
sticks laid crossways of the craft. 

Kountz greeted them as they neared the landing : “Well, 
strangers, looks like you are in a bad fix,” he bellowed. 

“We sure are; just about to sink!” the Missourian an- 
swered, as with a last sweep of the oars he ran the bow 
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of the skiff into the gravel. 
too, waist deep into the water, and, Kountz holding the 
skiff, they each one of them seized his precious roll of 


Out he jumped, the others, 


bedding and waded out with it. The fat man stumbled 
and fell a yard or two from shore, and Kountz, letting go 
of the skiff, sprang out and snatched up his bed roll. 
“No! No! I'll carry it,” the fat one cried, rising up 
dripping from head to foot, but Kountz paid no at- 
tention to him, lugged the roll out and dropped it with 
a thud beside the other two, making no comment upon its 
great weight. We could see that the miners were star- 
ing at him suspiciously. Without doubt he noticed it, too. 
Abbott whispered: ‘He savez what is in that bedding!” 


CHAPTER TEN. 


ITH a voice of hearty good will, Kountz said to 

the miners, “Well, friends, they’s no need to ask 

what you want. Come on, all hands, we'll pull 
the skiff out and see what can be done to it.” 

The rifle and shotgun and grub box were still upon 
the cross sticks. These were carried to the bed rolls, the 
coffee pot and frying pan and Dutch oven fished out of 
the water, and then the skiff was turned over right where 
it was, and lifted and brought ashore, ‘Kountz then gave 
the bottom a hasty inspection, prodding two or three of 
the seams with his knife, and straightened up and ex- 
claimed: ‘No wonder she leaks; the caulkin’ has plumb 
dropped out of the seams! But I’ve got a plenty of 
oakum and one of my woodhawks is an old ship carpen- 
ter. I'll go bring him in; he'll soon make your skiff 
water-tight! Meantime, there’s my cabin, and a potful 
of good meat only needin’ warmin’ up. Bread in the 
Dutch oven; coffee in the pot. Just make yourselves to 
home, friends, while-I go for my man.” 

The Missourian had been looking at Kountz’s boat, 
a well built Mackinaw, tied to some willows just below 
the landing: “Maybe, as your man can fix the skiff, you 
mought be willin’ to trade us your boat for it, we givin’ 
a little somethin’ to boot,” he proposed. 

“No, I couldn’t noway trade; your skiff is too small to 
be of any use to me,” Kountz replied. 

Th Yankee and fat man whispered ‘together, and then 
the former said: “Mister, we sure would like to trade 
boats with you; we're in an awful hurry. Now won’t you 
swap if we give you ten dollars to boot?” 

Kountz laughed. “I told you that your skiff is too 
small for my use,” he answered. 

“Well, fifteen dollars, then,” the Missourian offered. 

“No, nor a hundred to boot! Nor five hundred! So, 
that settles that! And now, as I said, just you all make 
yourselves to home, I’ll soon be back with my man to 
_fix you out,” said Kountz, and all but ran to the cabin, got 
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his rifle and hurried off into the timber. The miners stared 
after his vanishing figure, then with one accord went over 
to their bed rolls, took up,-the Missourian: his rifle, the 
Yankee his shotgun, and began talking earnestly together, 
but in tones so low that-we couldn’t hear what they said. 
It was evident enough that they feared Kountz. Without 
doubt they had noted, as we did, that he had made no 
comment upon the weight of the small bed roll that he 
carried ashore. 

After some thought, I whispered to Abbott: “Let’s go 
out to the pilgrims!” 

“No! We stay right here and see what Kountz will do.” 

“What is your talk about?”-Pitamakan whispered in 
my other ear. I explained it. “Right! I think we are 
soon to make the hair-faces cry!” he told me. 

Then how time dragged! Kountz was gone so long 
that it was evident his woodhawks were working far 
back in the pine-clad breaks. We became very restless, 
and so did the miners. From where they were, owing to 
the rise of the river bank, they could not see the cabin. 
They were talking louder, now, so that we could plainly 
hear them arguing about going up to it, the fat man 
eager for a hot meal of the meat and coffee 
that was there, the others insisting that not 
for a moment should they leave their bed rolls. 
Finally, the Missourian came to the top of the 
slope, got a good view of the cabin and the 
little park, and went back. The Yankee then 
did likewise, and then up came the fat man; 
but he didn’t stop at the top of the bank: on he 
waddled as fast as he could go, and into 
the cabin, and out again with a hunk of boiled 
meat in one hand and a half-loaf of bread in 
the other, ravenously biting into the one and 
then the other as, fearfully looking back over 
his shoulder, he hurried down to his com- 
panions, 

“Greedy dog! To look at him makes me 
sick!” Pitamakan hissed. 


UDDENLY we all three glimpsed two men 

on the opposite side of the park, and 
nudged one another. They were upon hands 
and knees creeping through the scattering wil- 
low and rose-brush undergrowth of the big 
cottonwoods. As they neared the river bank 
they quartered more and more to the edge of 
the park, and we soon saw that one of them 
was Kountz, the other his evil chum Combs. 
Abbott whispered that we were not to shoot 
until we should see them prepare to take aim at 
the miners. We all sat up then, still well con- 
cealed by the thick brush in front of us, and 
brought our rifles to our shoulders. Alternate- 
ly we looked at the miners, again sitting upon 
their bed rolls, and at the two men creeping 
upon them with murder in their hearts. Kountz 
was some three or four yards in the lead, and 
a fearsome sight he was as, occasionally paus- 
ing, he turned his bushy whiskered, shock- 
haired head and nodded angrily to the other to 
come on. At last he came to the edge of the 
slope to the shore, and a last clump of rose 
brush from which he could look down upon the 
miners. There he cautiously sat up, looked 
back and beckoned to Combs. It was then that 
Abbott whispered to me: “I'll take care of 
Kountz; you two the other, but not until | 
say shoot.” I passed the order on to Pita- 
makan, glaring fiercely, eagerly, at the creep- 
ing men. He gave a quick nod of understand- 
ing. Already fairly sick at the thought of 
shooting a man of my own race, however much 
he deserved killing, I added: “Let us just wound hin 
break an arm.” I got no reply so I hissed: “Promis 
promise by Sun that you will not kill him!” He hesitated, 
gave me a reproachful look and whispered, “Yes!” 

Kountz and Combs were now side by side behind the 
rose brush; Abbott and Pitamakan had their rifles 
leveled at them. I decided to hold my fire, not to shoot 
unless actually compelled to do so. Kountz whispered 
to his man, who nodded that he understood, and they 
both raised their rifles, and at that, Abbott hissed:. 
“Sku-nuk-it!” As one man he and Pitamakan fired. 
I saw Kountz flinch, his rifle go spinning over the rose 
brush; Combs dropped his weapon and flopped over upon 
the ground, both of them howling with pain, and fright 
too, As they sprang up to run, we broke across the lit- 
tle park toward them, Abbott shouting, “Stop! Stop or 
we'll kill you!” The miners had let out wild yells of 
fright when they heard the rifles crack, and they now 
stood in front of their bed rolls, the Missourian and 
the Yankee aiming their weapons at us. I ran down to- 
ward them, shouting that they were not to fire. “What's 
up? Oh, what’s the trouble?” the fat man quavered. 

“Kountz and one of his woodhawks were about to 
murder you all! We were watching them, shot them up 
a bit just in time to save you!” I cried. 

“Gosh!” the Missourian exclaimed. The others just 
stared at me, wild-eyed. I could see beads of sweat break 
out upon the foreheads of all three. 

We could hear Abbott and Pitamakan, back from the 
slope, saying some loud and very forcible words in Eng- 
lish and Blackfoot, and then down they came, herding 
their prisoners along in front, and occasionally giving 
them a jab in the back with their rifles. Blood was 
dripping from Kountz’s right hand, and from the right 
shoulder of Combs. They looked everywhere but at us 
as they approached; never had I seen men so utterly de- 
jected. Abbott halted them in front of us, and de- 
manded: “Well, you low-down, sneaking murderers, 
what you got to say for yourselves?” 

“We wasn’t goin’ to murder ’em; only just scare ’em 
up a bit,” Kountz muttered. 

“°’Tain’t so!” the other cried. “You got me into this! 
I didn’t want for to do it.” And then turning to Ab- 
bott he whined: “Say, Mister, I’ll squeal—I’ll tell you all 
about it if you'll let me go! Oh, how my shoulder hurts! 
Won't some of you stop the bleedin’?” 

“We'll promise you nothing, but you may as well 
squeal. Do that, and I'll wash and bandage your shoul- 
der,” Abbott told him. . 

“Just you keep your mouth shut, you fool!” Kountz 
hissed to him. “They’ve got nothin’ on us! We wasn't 
doin’ a thing, and they up and fired and wounded us, 
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just by a scratch didn’t kill us.” . 


“No, sir, I said I'd squeal, an’ I squeals!” | | 
he howled. “We all was workin’ back |. 


there in the pine breaks, an’ he comes 
along an’ he says he wants me to row him 
across the river, to see what the timber 
was like. An’ then, on the trail in, he 
says here’s three miners, with no end 
of dust, one bed roll sure heavy with it, 
and that we'll kill ’em, an’ shove ’em in 
the river, an’ turn their leaky. skiff loose, 
an’ nobody will know, what become of the 
miners, an’ we'll divide their dust,” he ‘says. 

“And up there, behind the rose brush, 
what did he whisper to you?” Abbott asked. 

“You plug the little feller, an’ I will 
the tall one, an’ we'll finish off Fatty be- 
twixt us.’ That’s what he says!” 

“Oh, my! my!” the fat man groaned. 
The Yankee began to sway upon his feet, 
and suddenly collapsed and sank upon his 
bed roll. The Missourian wiped his fore- 
head and exclaimed: “By gum! We sure 
have had a close call! Say, Mister, why 
didn’t you warn us about this murderin’ 
outfit?” 

“We never thought of it until we saw 
how badly your skiff was leaking, and that 
you would likely put in here. Even then 
we only suspicioned that this Kountz, here, 
might do you harm, but we had to come 
down on the chance that you might get 
into trouble. We sneaked to the edge of 
the brush, up there, and heard all your 
talk with him.” 

“Ha! An’ wasn’t he the sweet talker, 
though? Goin’ to have his ship carpenter 
caulk our skiff; send us off rejoicin’! I 
don’t know how we can ever pay you for 
what you all have done for us.” 

“We're paid right now: found out what 
kind of neighbors we have,” said Abbott. 

“What you goin’ to-do to ’em?” the fat 
man asked. 

“We'll talk about that later,” he an- 
swered, and ordered the wounded men to | 
lead the way up to the cabin. Pitamakan | 
ran on ahead and took up the rifles, 
of the would-be murderers. The lock plate | 
of Kountz’s weapon was smashed in, and | 
Abbott explained that he had aimed_ to 
hit it right there. The bullet had first 
gone through the holder’s hand. 


S soon as we were all in the cabin, 1} 

made a blaze in the fireplace and heated | 
some water, and then Abbott washed 
Combs’ shoulder, the tip of it was just 
bullet-nicked, and with strips of a flour 
sack, bound some fine-cut tobacco upon the 
torn flesh. He made Kountz wash his own 
wound, and was not very gentle when he} 
dressed it with tobacco, That done, we} 
all went outside, locked the two despera- 
dos in the cabin, and sat down in the warm 
sunshine to wait for the woodhawks to 
come in from the pine breaks. 

Time passed. We could hear, inside, the 
faint rumble of Kountz’s voice, evidently 
urging his companion to some course of 
action. None of us spoke. Pitamakan went 
to the corner of the cabin and watched 
the trail, and at last, after what seemed to 
be a week or more, announced that the 
workers were coming, and returned to us, 
They presently~rounded the corner, rifles 
in hand, and stopped short and stared at 
us; and we at them: One of them as old 
as Hunt, we knew was named Dutton. The 
other, deserted from the steamboat, was a 
young man of perhaps twenty-five. years, 
and -frank-eyed, pleasant faced. I felt that 
—deserter though he was, there was no 
real meanness in him. 

Hunt was the first to speak : “Well, well! 
Mr. Abbott, what’s up?” 

As briefly as was: possible, Abbott ex- 
plained; and had barely finished when 
Hunt cried out: “There, Jimmy Dutton, 
there you are! Haven't I always told you 
that Kountz is as bad as they make ‘em? 
And you always standin’ up for him!” 

“Yes, Hunt. But no more, never no} 
more! I’m sure done with him!” | 

“Yes! And with Jack Combs, too! Little 
did I think he would try murder for gold!” 
exclaimed the young man. 

“Well, an’ now, what you goin’ to do 
with ’em! Say it, anything that you all 
decide on goes with us,” said the one named 
Dutton. 

The three miners looked at one another, 
and then, expectantly, all of them at Ab- 
bott, who answered, after some thought: 
“The place for Kountz and Combs is in 
the jug; it’s up to you three to take them to 
Sioux City and turn them over to the 
authorities.” 

“°T won't work, I know somethin’ about 
law,” the fat man put in. “We didn’t see 
’em gettin’ ready to shoot us, couldn’t prove 
that they were goin’ to; the town marshal | 
might lock ’em up for us, but the jedge 
would sure turn ’em loose; he'd have to!” 

“That is so. Well, we've done what we 
could, and now we’re going home. It is up 
to you all what becomes of the rascals,” 
said Abbott. 

The old man named Dutton turned to 
the miners: “You all have had a narrow 
escape from rottin’ at the bottom of the 
river,” he told them. (Cont. on page 54) 
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But I ’spect you'll git such foolish idears 
out of your heads when I tell you the truth 
about the mummy and about the impor- 
tant job I got to finish a-fore I kin go 
|back to New York, like I said at the de- 
pot. Yes, sir-e-e! You're goin’ to be jest 
awful surprised when you learn the job 
I've got to do; and bein’ loyal Jupiter 
| Detectives I jest know you're goin’ to 
| help me out.” 


CAN'T begin to describe how excited 

we were, though we tried not to show 
it on the outside. With the old man about 
to tell us what he knew of the missing 
mummy, I could just see that two-hun- 
dred-dollar reward getting closer and 
jcloser. I could almost feel it in my pocket 
|—1maybe not all of it, but my share, which 
| would be fifty dollars, 


(Continued from page 18) 


man, who picked a piece of bacon from a 
hollow tooth and began his story. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Mianmy Itch. 


“IT CALC'LATE as how you boys never 
heard tell of the mummy itch,” Mr. 
Arnoldsmith began, regarding us in- 

tently with his warm blue eyes. “There 

ain’t very many people know about it,” he 
added. 

“Sime Morrison had the barbers’ itch 
last winter and wore a plaster on his chin,” 
said Scoop. “Is it like that?” 

“Well, now, Sonny, it be and it ben't. 
As Mister Wallknocker says——” 

“Is he a detective, too?” put in Scoop. 
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The Whispering Mummy 


Dad’s name at the head of the list. 

Yet, with all my belief in Mr. Arnold- 
smith, I looked at him sharply. Was he 
stringing us? It was hard to believe the 
things he pictured—the Egyptians scratch- 
ing each other and the itchers living for 
thousands of years. That sounded like 
bunk. It was interesting, and I wanted 
Mr. Arnoldsmith to keep on with his story, 
but I wasn’t wholly willing to believe that 
all he was telling us was true. 

“Now that you know what a awful dis- 
ease it is,” continued the old man slowly, 
“and how it ought to be stamped out and 
not allowed to spread in this country, I'm 
a-goin’ to tell you how Mister Wallknock- 
er come to app’int me Chief Mummy In- 
spector fur the hull United States and 
how I git pay from him for goin’ 'round 

the country inspectin’ the 


I thought of Bill Hadley 
and I wanted to laugh. There 
he was running all over town | 
trying to locate Doc Leland’s 
missing patient; and there we 
were, sitting on a bale of 
Charley Wilson’s marsh hay 
watching the patient eat his 
breakfast of bacon and eggs 
and coffee. When it came to 
a matter of doing real detect- 
ing, Bill wasn’t in our class at 
all. He didn’t stand the ghost 
[ a show of getting the re- 
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ward, that was a cinch. We 
were too clever and smart for 
him. My chest swelled out at 
this thought. A superior, im- 
portant feeling came to me, as 
| I dangled my legs over the 
edge of the hay bale; and it 
was nice, I found, to feel that 


Mr. Bird—‘Times certainly haye changed! Green worms don’t 
taste nearly as good as they used to.” 


mummies his company sells. 
But first I got to make you 
swear you won't reveal any of 
these vital secrets, jest as Mis- 
ter Wallknocker made me 
swear not to. Now jest stand up 
and hold up your right hand 
and put your left hand on your 
heart and bring your heels 
together like this.” 


E were pretty sober as 

we stood up and raised 
our right hands and did as he 
said. When a fellow swears 
to a thing, that’s a serious 
matter. You don’t feel like 
laughing and cracking jokes 
about it. You feel all solemn- 
like inside, and a bit worried 
for fear you won't be able to 
always get those things 
straight that you were going 


| way. 
If Mr. Arnoldsmith noticed 
our impatience to hear his 


story, he didn’t see fit to be concerned over 
it. Slowly he ate his breakfast, holding 
the bacon in his fingers. The eggs were 
fried hard, and he ate them speared on a 
| fork. The coffee he drank from the pail 
in which it had been boiled, Not very good 
table manners, I thought. But, then, he 
wasn’t eating at a table, and that, of course, 
| makes a difference ! 

When he was through, he set the fry- 
ing pan and pail in the cupboard. The fork 
| was cleaned with an old newspaper. By 
| this time the fire was about out, but he 
finished it by scattering the coals with his 
feet. I could see he was thinking hard. 
And always he seemed to be listening, 
| Presently he turned to where we sat on 
(the bale of hay and said: 
|. “Of course, if you're 
it’s got to be kep’ a secret. 
| “We know how to keep a secret, if it’s 
| right to keep it,” said Scoop, 
| “TI figured as how that were a fact, else 
I never would have invited you to join 
my celebrated company,” said the old man 
slowly. “All Jupiter Detectives stick up 
|for_one another,” he added. 
| “Yes,” said Scoop. 
| 
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“And I reckon when you hear my 
strange story, you're a-goin’ to stick up 
| for me and help me and not let anybody 
in town know ’bout me bein’ here in this 
old house.” 

“No one knows about you being here but 
s.” said Scoop. 

Something warm seemed to dart across 
the old man’s face. 

“T never bin fooled on judgin’ a boy 
said he impulsively. 
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very well go around telling things like that 
on himself. 
| “T guess I'll sot, as it's quite a story,” 


said he. There was an old wooden water 
| pail standing near, and he up-ended it and 
| sat down on it, directly in front of us. 
| From this seat he could look out through 
the door, across Charley Wilson's pas- 
| ture, to where a cloud of gray dust marked 
| the course of the Treebury pike. 

I held my breath. It was coming! In 
!a very few minutes we'd know all about 
|the missing mummy, and the mystery 
wouldn’t be a mystery any longer. Then 
would come the reward. Scoop reached 
}down and took my hand and gripped it 
tight. I knew just how he felt. I was 
feeling the same way; and when he 
squeezed my hand I squeezed back. I 
| didn’t turn and look at him, though. I 
kept my eyes fastened on the old gentle- 
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“He’s the president and general manager 
of the American-Egyptian Mummy Im- 
portin’ Association, I'll tell you more 
about him presently. First, I figure I 
ought to tell you “bout this awful disease 
what is called in Egypt the mummy itch. 
Accordin’ to what Mister Wallknocker 
says, it was kind of common fur_ the 
Egyptians thousands of years ago to git an 
itch in the top part of their heads where 
the hair is; and havin’ no fine-combs in 
them days, the itchers wasn't got rid of 
much. Consequence is, a lot of dead 
Egyptians made up into nice-lookin’ mum- 
mies was a-carryin’ around a prosperous 
colony of hard-workin’ itchers; and all the 
embalmin’ and mummifyin’ in the world 
won't kill them pesky itchers. No, sir-e-e! 
They got more lives than any tomcat that 
ever pestered a rat. They jest keep on 
livin’ year after year, and a_ thousand 
years to them ain't no more than a day is 
to you boys. The awful part is that any 
time they find it dull down under all them 
layers of mummy cloth and embalmin’ 
gums they kin come a-borin’ out, jest like 
them little worms what bore holes in an 
old wooden bedstead. Science ain't got it 
all worked out yet, but I suspect from 
what Mister Wallknocker confided to me 
confidentially, that these mummy itchers 
are second cousins to our seventeen-year 
locusts what live in the ground fur years 
and years and then come out and git busy 
killin’ the leaves on the trees, only to go 
back into the ground ag’in fur another 
seventeen years. 

“That's jest the way these mummy 
itchers act. No tellin’ when they'll come 
a-borin’ out through the casin’ what holds 
‘em in; and once they're out they spread 
like sixty. First thing you know every- 
body livin’ near that spot where the mum- 
my is has the mummy itch; and then it’s 
scratch, scratch, scratch from breakfast to 
dinner and from dinner’ to supper and 
from supper to bedtime and from bedtime 
to breakfast ag’in. It’s plumb awful; Mis- 
ter Wallknocker sez that back in Egypt 
where they have the mummy itch pretty 
bad, havin’ so many mummies layin’ 
around, the rich people hire professional 
scratchers to scratch ’em so they kin grab 
-a bit of sleep; and where.a poor family 
has it, they take turns keepin’ awake, and 
the one what’s awake does the scratchin’ 
till it’s his turn to go to sleep and be 
scratched. I reckon, boys, there never was 
a worse disease.” 

The old man paused in his story and his 
voice trailed away. A concerned look 
came into his wrinkled face, as thoygh he 
was feeling sorry for the poor Egyptians 
who had the mummy itch. When I grow 
up I want to be that kind of a man—full 
of sympathy for other people and always 
thinking of someone else. Dad is that 
way. When they raise money for the poor 
people, or pass a subscription paper for 
some good cause, like repairing the base- 
ball park or something, you always find 


to swear to, 

Very solemnly the old man 
looked us over to see if we had our heels 
together and our hands on our hearts like 
he directed. When it was clear to him that 
we were in the correct position to take the 
oath, he said: 

“You will repeat after me slowly and 
distinctly: I promise and swear—that I 
will never reveal—to any person in the 
world—the facts about the mummy itch— 
as given to me this morning. That I will 
keep the information to myself—and will 
do all in my power—as loyal, trustworthy 
Juvenile Jupiter Detectives—to recover the 
mummy—what was stolen last night—so 
that it kin be—duly and properly inspected 
—and investigated—to see if it has—the 
dreaded—mummy itch. And by so doing 
—render a service to the community—and 
humanity—by guardin’ it ag’inst—a_possi- 
ble invasion of—mummy itchers. To all 
of which—I do most solemnly swear. 
Amen.” 

When we said “Amen” Mr. Arnold- 
smith stated we had conducted oursel 
with honor, like loyal, trustworthy Jupi- 
ter Detectives, and could now sit down on 
the bale of hay. He walked to the door 
and looked out. Scoop nudged me and 
whispered : 

“Jerry, is he stringing us?” 

“You mean about the mummy itch?” I 
whispered back. 

“Yes.” 

“LT half think so.” 

“Me, too,” put in Peg. 

“What's his game?” said Scoop. 

Peg and I didn’t have an answer for 
that. We just shook our heads. Then the 
old man came back and continued with 
his story: 

“One day I was in my office soot in New 
York when in come a tall man, his face 
twitchin’ with excitement, and he sez, sez 
he: ‘Are you Mister Anson Arnoldsmith, 
the great and famous detective?’ And I 
nodded gravely, jest like this, not wantin’ 
to admit right out as how I were great 
and famous, which weren’t modest. And 
he says, says he: ‘Kin I hire you to do 
some important detectin’ for me?’ And I 
says, says 1: ‘You kin if it’s clean and 
honest work and upright, manly employ- 
ment.’ He said it was; and he made me 
swear like you jest done, and then he told 
me about the mummy itch, jest like I told 
you, only mebbe he got in some fancy 
words I don’t recall precisely. He said 
he was awfully worried about the mummy 
itch, because his business was importin’ 
mummies, which he sells to museums and 
collectors. He said he was placed in a 
peculiar situation. Bein’ an honest man, 
he didn’t like to keep on importin’ mum- 
mies into the United States and likely 
some day start a bad epidemic of the aw- 
ful mummy itch, from some mummy he 
brought into this country lettin’ loose a 
colony of ambitious itchers unexpected and 
sudden-like. And he didn’t like to tell the 
people what bought the mummies to look 
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out fur the pesky itchers, ‘cause then no 
one would want to buy the mummies and 
take a chance. He said he had a scheme 
which he wanted me to help him out with, 
and his scheme was to make me_ Chief 
Mummy Inspector for the hull United 
States and it was to be my job to travel 
‘round the country once each year and in- 
spect the mummies he sold to see if any of 
them was a-gettin’ ready to let loose some 
itchers, and I was to git my travelin’ ex- 
penses and five dollars per mummy, which 
weren't terrible big pay for a purfessional 
man like I be, with an office soot in New 
York, but I ain’t always thinkin’ of the 
money when I kin perform a service to 
humanity. Of course, Mister Wallknocker 
explained, I’d have to do my inspectin’ on 
the sly, ‘cause it never would do at all to 
let the people who owned the mummies 
know why they had to be inspected. If 
they knew, right away they'd ship the 
mummies back and sue the American- 
Zgyptian Mummy Importin’ Association, 
which Mister Wallknocker is president and 
general manager of, to git their money 
back. 

“So that’s how I come to be app’inted 
Chief Mummy Inspector. It's kind of deli- 
cate work tellin’ if the mummy itchers are 
gettin’ restless and likely to come a-breakin’ 
out, but I ain’t had a bit of trouble so 
far. One time I reckon I saved the whole 
city of Chicago from gittin’ the awful 
mummy itch, Yes, sir-e-e! I found a 
mummy in a down-town museum what was 
jest on the p'int of lettin’ loose a colony 
of itchers, and I took that mummy and 
put it in an iron chest and sunk it in the 
middle of Lake Michigan. And jest to 
show you how deadly and persistent them 
itchers is, even shet up in that iron chest 
they put their drillers to work and some 
of them got out and learned how to swim 
and went lookin’ for trouble. Mebbe you 
read in the Chicago Tribune how a man in 
Michigan City caught a turtle what was 
so limber it looked like it was made of rub- 
ber. Well, now, do you know what made 
that turtle so limber? He had been bit by 
one of them mummy itchers and he was 
twisted all out of shape from tryin’ to 
scratch the top of his shell with his hind 
foot.” 

Again I looked at the old man sharply. 
I was pretty certain now he was kidding 
us. What he was telling sounded a good 
bit like a crazy joke to me. But he was 
all sober and serious. He had me guess- 
ing. I began to feel uneasy. 

“I guess you know now, boys, how I 
happened to be in the museum and you kin 
understand why I couldn't tell what I was 
there for. Why, if I'd come right out and 
told the president of your college how I 
was Chief Mummy Inspector for the hull 
United States, which is a’ awful responsi- 
ble position, you kin see what he’d a-done. 
Right away Mister Wallknocker’d had a 
law suit on his hands, and the newspapers 
would have got hold of it, and the busi- 
ness of the American-Egyptian Mummy 
Importin’ Association would bin busted up 
like a drum with both heads kicked out. 
So I jest slipped into the museum on the 
sly. I reckon that’s jest about the hull 
story, boys.” 

“But you haven't told us who stole the 
mummy and who hit you on the head,” 
reminded Scoop quickly. 

“I ain’t knowin’ that,” said the old man 
slowly. “Where that mummy went to is 
jest as much a mystery to me as it is to 
you. But we got to find it and inspect it; 
and with you boys helpin’ me, like you 
promised, I reckon we'll get track of it 
quick.” 

“Then you don't know who hit you on 
the head?” said Scoop. 

“That’s jest about the size of it. You 
sce I were a-hidin’ under the mummy case 
when——” 

“Was it you who made the mummy whis- 
per?” cut in Scoop tensely. Again his 
hand slipped down and closed tightly over 
mine. A dark look touched his face. I 
could see his doubt of the old man was 
now mingled with distrust. 

“T reckon, boys, I ought to be ’shamed 
of that trick ah 

“Then it was you?” cried. Scoop excit- 
edly 


s, I were the cause of the whisper- 
admitted the old man. “You see, it 
this way: I were anxious to git rid 
of you boys, not recognizin’ you, of course, 
so I could go ahead and do my private in- 
spectin’ of the mummy, and [ thought it 
was quickest and easiest to scare you away. 
I'm plumb sorry if I scared you very 
much.” 

“Oh, we soon got over our scare,” said 
Scoop with a slight bob of his head. “We 
knew a mummy couldn't whisper. We 
blamed it on the students.” 


TOOK a long breath. Well, part of 

the mystery was cleared up, anyway! 
We knew who did the whispering. While 
I was glad to know that, in a way I was 
disappointed. Of course, in talking about 
the matter, we suid it wasn’t possible for 
the mummy to whisper; but nevertheless 
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it was exciting to think that maybe we | 
were wrong, after all, and the mummy did 
whisper. Now the spookishness was all 
gone and that part of the mystery became 
commonplace. 

“When you boys had run away,” went on 
the old man, “I began my inspectin’, but I 
didn’t git more than an inch of surface 
carefully inspected before I heard some- 
body tiptocing into the museum and I 
dodged under the mummy case ag’in. I 
could peek out without bein’ seen much, and | 
there was three men, with black ma on 
their faces. They didn’t say nothin’—they 
jest came right up to the mummy case and 
started movin’ it around—and there I was 
under it! 

“I stepped out, then, to inquire what 
business they had movin’ the mummy case 
around, and I guess they weren't expectin’ 
to have me come a-bobbin’ up that way out 
of the dark, kind of, ‘cause one of them he 
give a yell and grabbin’ something from a 
table hit me on the head and I didn’t come 
to till you-all was a-puttin’ me in the auto- 
mobile.” 

Scoop gave a gasp. 

“Why, Doe said you were still uncon- 
scious at one o'clock this morning,” he put 
in 


“T jest had to fool the doctor and that 
policeman what you call Bill. It was my | 
i 


be bre 


e 
my solemm and bindin’ oath, 
what I give to Mister Wallknocker.” He 
paused and his face grew very grim, all 
around his mouth and around his nose and 


around his eyes. ‘“No- Jupiter Detective 
ever breaks his pledge,” he added, regard- 
ing us closely. 

“Of course not,” said Scoop. “But—’ 

“T guess you kin see now | did the only 
right thing. I made believe I were un- 
conscious, and when I had a chance to git 
away I got. And I come here, and here I 
be” 

The old man got up and moved about 
restlessly. His hand wandered to the blue 
lump on his forehead. 

“Does it hurt your head where you were 
hit?” I inquired anxiously. 

“Not much, Sonny. It'll be all right in a 
day or two. It’s only sore jest at the one 
spot what is swelled up. Mebbe, now, you 
boys better tell me all you know about what 
happened last night. I learned a lot from 
listenin’, but there may be some things | 
ought to know about and don't. [I reckon 
if we put together what I know and what 
you know we'll make faster progress in 
gettin’ our hands on the mummy.” 


COOP went ahead and told the old 

man about the telephone call from the 
depot and about the missing cart and the 
reward, When he mentioned the watch an‘ 
other things I found under the mummy 
case, the. old man gave a start. A queer 
look flashed across his face. 

“Maybe you know how the things got 
there,” said Scoop. 

“I reckon they must ‘a’ bin put there af- 
ter I were hit in the head,” the old man re- 
turned. 

“I thought maybe you put ’em there,” 
said Scoop pointedly. “Jerry here, says he's 
sure the handkerchief the stuff was wrapped 
in belongs to you.” 

“Here it is,” said I quick taking the 
handkerchief from my pocket and hand- 
ing it to the old man. He took it and 
looked it over slowly and thoughtfully. 

“Now, ain't that queer,” said he. “It is 
my handkerchief, jest as sure as anything. 
Mebbe it was taken from my pocket while | 
I were unconscious,” he suggested. 

“And you haven’t any idea at all who 
the three men were, or why they took the 
mummy away with them?” questioned 
Scoop. 

“Yes, I got an idear. But that’s all it is; 
jest an idear. I suspect that the mummy is 
right in this town; and I suspect it ain't | 
no great distance from the college. Mebbe 
it is right in one of the college buildings 
this very minute.” 

“We've been thinking right along the 
students have something to do with it,” said 
Scoop. “At first we thought it was a 
joke; but it’s plain to us now that there 
is a serious side to the matter.” 

“Yes, if it were jest a joke I wouldn't 
’a’ got hit,” said the old man. “There's a 
reason fur that mummy bein’ took.” 

“And whatever the reason is, the stu- 
dents are more or less at the bottom of 
it,” declared Scoop. 

“I 'spect you're right, Sonny. What we 
got to do is to find the cart what you say 
is missin’, Wherever we find the cart, 
the mummy ain't likely to be far off. 
Mebbe you kin follow the trail made by 
the cart wheels.” 

We talked quite a bit more about the 
missing mummy and what .we should do 
to get track of it, agreeing to let Mr. 
Arnoldsmith know about it as soon as it 
was recovered. After he had inspected it 
we could shape some plan to get the re- 
ward. He said he'd help us do that. 

“TM keep out of sight in this old house,” 
he said as we were leaving for town. 
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by Saxophones in all nat-onally popular 
orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book tells 
which Saxophone takes violin, cello and 
bass parts, and many other things you 
would like'to know. Ask for Your copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Brace ined in Band and Orchestra 


Instruments 
1041 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
1 Buescher Band Instrument ©. 
1041 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument checked below 
Wisse Saxophone........ met... Trombone. . Trumpet 4 
1 (Mention any other instrument interested in) I 
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“Now don’t you go and furgit your prom- 
ise what you swore to as loyal and trust- 
worthy Juvenile Jupiter Detectives, and tell 
about me bein’ here and about me bein’ 
Chief Mummy Inspector fur the hull 
United States. Jest you keep all that to 
yourself. And you better come out and 
report to me as often as you kin. When 
you come, jest yawl three times like a 
cat and I'll come out if I’m hidin’. I'll 
know it’s you by the yawls.” 
“We'll yawl once like three 
Scoop, as he started away. 


cats,” said 


HEN we came 
Scoop stopped 
| “Fellows, that old 
ing.” 
“What do you mean?” said Red. 
“Oh, that bunk about the mummy itch.” 
“How do you know it’s bunk?” followed 
up Red. “You've never been to Egypt—” 
“Tt sounds like bunk. Good-night! How 


to the Treebury pike, 
dead still and said: 
geezer has me guess- 


can a fellow believe that mummy itchers 
have drillers that'll bore right through 
iron? The old fellow isn't daffy. And 


{he isn’t playing us for suckers just for 
|fun. He's got a reason.” 

“Maybe he’s testing us to see what kind 
of detectives we are,” suggested Peg. 

Scoop gave a whistle. 

“Gee-miny! I never thought of that. I 
hope you're right. Still There was 
a thoughtful look on his face as he 
started down the road in the direction of 
town. After a bit he says: “Fellows, I 
think the thing for us to do is to let 
on that we believe all these queer yarns he 
tells us about mummy itchers and rubber 
turtles. As I say, he has a reason for 
telling us these things; and that reason 
may be to test us as detectives. I don't 
know. He’s the head of our detective com- 
pany, and I suppose we ought to believe in 
him. Detectives do queer things, I imagine 
It's a cinch he’s dead anxious to get p 
session of the mummy. We'll help him. 
| Maybe he hasn't told us all he knows about 
the missing mummy. We'll keep our eyes 
and ears open when we are around where 
he is and learn all we can.” 

When we came into town the Metho- 
dist church bell was ringing and people 
were coming from their homes into the 
street all dressed up for church. I knew 
what Mother would say if I skipped Sun- 
|day school, so I hurried home to clean 
}up and put on my good clothes. The 
house was closed, but I found the front 
door key in the mail box. Mother and 
Dad were at church. When I reached the 
church the morning service was over and 
Sunday school was about to start. I saw 
Dad come down the stone steps. He got 
his eyes on me and a happy grin came 
into his face. 

“Found the 


mummy yet, Jerry he 
called down to me. 
“Not yet, but we've got an important 


clue,” I returned. 

“Fine! I hope you hurry and get the 
reward. The preacher just volunteered the 
happy information that the parsonage 
needs a new roof and each church mem- 
ber is supposed to buy a bundle of shin- 
gles. I put your name down for a bun- 
dle, thinking all the time I was doing it 
that I’d have to foot the bill. But if you 
get the reward, you can pay for your own 
shingles.” 
| “I suppose so,” 
| if he were joking. 
| Mother came down the steps talking 
with Mrs. Myers about what a nice ser- 
}mon it was, only the prayer was a bit too 
long, and how she had just learned to 
bake a cake with only one egg. Whiie 
Mrs. Myers was writing down the recipe 
on the back of her pledge card, Mother 
got her eyes on me. Right away she started 
scolding because I had a red necktie on. 


I said slowly, wondering 


| HORTLY after our entrance into the 
| Great War, William Deardon, now of 
| Ware, Mass. heard of a desirable job 
overseas. When he went to apply for it 
he found that, with only about two dozen 
places to be filled, there were nearly three 
hundred men in line, eager to file their 
applications. Feeling sure that the jobs 
would all be filled before the end of the 
line reached the examiner, Deardon wrote 
on a slip of paper: “I wish to apply for 
one of these jobs. I’m the fellow with 
spectacles, leaning against the post right 
across from you.” Then he got a boy to 
take this slip over to the army officer who 


was sitting at a little table writing down 
| the men’s names. 

The officer indignantly beckoned to 
| Deardon. 


| “What reason have you to offer why I 
| should receive your application in this 
way?” he inquired, in a gruff, fee-fo-fum 
voice. “Why shouldn't you take your 
place in line the same as the others?” 
“There is an excellent reason,” replied 
Deardon, pleasantly. “If you'll kindly step 
over into the corner, I'll whisper it to you.” 
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I didn't want to be picked at, so I ran 
up the steps into the Sunday school room. 

The other kids were just getting into 
their places. Peg and Red were there 
Scoop is a Presbyterian, but that’s about 
as good as a Methodist, I guess, only I'd 
rather be a Methodist than a Presby- 
terian because our organ runs with an 
electric motor and you don't have to 
pump it with a handle like you do the 
Presbyterian organ 

The superintendent told us our lesson 
was to be about Moses. He said Pharaoh's 
daughter found Moses in some kind of a 
basket in the pond lilies along the shore 
of a river. Right then Peg jabbed me in 
the slats with his elbow and hissed: 


“Know what Pharaoh he’s _ talking 
about, Jerry?” 

“I never was acquainted with any of 
the Pharaohs,” I whispered back. 

“Why, he’s talking about Ramses. Don’t 


you remember about Scoop telling us that 
Ramses was the Pharaoh who was mean 
to the Hebrews? He got that story from 
the museum tender.” 

I was awfully interested after that. It 
seemed just as though the superintendent 
were talking about a neighbor or ‘some- 
one I knew pretty well. But when he said 
Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea I 
sat up sharp and stiff. If that were in the 
Bible, I knew the fellow who wrote the 
Bible got things twisted. How could they 
make a mummy out of Ramses and sell 
him to the Tutter college for two thou- 
sand dollars if he were drowned in the 
Red Sea? 


(To be continued im the May number 
of Tue American Boy.) 


Synopsis 
EG SHAW, RED MEYERS, SCOOP 
ELLERY, and JERRY who tells the 
story: Four boys who live in Tutter, a 
small college town. 

THIRSTY AND HIS PALS: A rol- 
licking bunch, students of Tutter College 
also members of the Golden Sphynx Fra- 
ternity. For a lark they have purchase 
from the four boys an ice-cream peddling 
outfit, including Scoop’s cart which the 
boys hope to retrieve when the college 
men tire of it. When the boys call at the 
Fraternity house to return a gold mummy 
shaped fraternity pin which they found 
the students offer two of them a job help- 
ing in the kitchen of the Fraternity House 
at an initiation party to be given next 
Monday night. 

MR. ARNOLDSMITH: A mysterious, 
shabby, old man whose eloquence impresses 
the boys profoundly; they eagerly pay him 
$1.25 each for the delights of . becoming 
members of the Jupiter Detective Agency, 


so they have a chance to win fame by 
being Tutter’s only Juvenile Detectives. 
RAMSES: a two-thousand dollar Egyp- 


tian mummy donated to Tutter College 
Museum by Dixon White. Apparently it's 
only a mummy, dead for thousands of 
years—yet, when the four boys impelled by 
curiosity drop in at the museum on their 
way home from the Fraternity house, they 
are startled to horrified flight by a spectral 
voice from the mummy: “J am not dead; 
I am sleeping!” 

BILL HADLEY: Tutter’s 
After the boys’ visit to the 
receives a phone call from an unknown 
calling himself “Ramses,” about an ac 
dent there. Mr. Arnoldsmith is found un- 
cious in the museum, also a handker- 
f containing a watch, comb and brush 
engraved with the Golden Sphynx emblem 
The mummy has vanished! Scoop’s cart, 


policeman. 
museum he 


which the boys had left outside, has also 
vanished. 

Now continue THE WHISPERING’ 
MUMMY in this number. 
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Proved He Had Originality 


The army man’s curiosity was aroused 
and he followed Deardon. 

“Here is the idea,” explained Deardon. 
“You ought to take my application in a 
somewhat unusual way, because I’m really 
an unusual person. I have more initiative 
and more originality than any of the others 
in that line. Therefore I am a more de- 
sirable man for you to employ.” 

“You have a good opinion of your- 
self,” conceded the army officer; “but 
how am I to know that you are any better 
than some of the others?” 

“That ought to be obvious,” declared 
Deardon. “I’m the only one who thought 
to apply in this manner, instead of standing 
in line. I take short cuts. Here I've suc- 
ceeded already in getting you to leave your 
desk and come clear over here to talk with 
me. And in a minute I'll bet you give me 
a job. Can't you see that I’m more re- 
sourceful than any of the others?” 

Naturally, there was no resisting Dear- 
don. He was then and there accepted and 
sent to France, and it wasn’t long until he 
was commissioned a captain. 
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The Wreck of the Mail Steamer 


(Continued from page 8) 


doors being frozen up above we had no 
way to get rid of our ashes, and they were 
washing all around in the engine room, 
and it was impossible to keep the run- 
ways clear. 

“The worst of it was that now the water 
was in the bunkers, and mixed up with 
the coal making it into a kind of porridge. 
It was just like black mud to handle, and 
you couldn’t get it off the shovel until 
you banged the blade against the iron fire- 
bars. 

“So steam began to drop again, and 
went so low that our electrics nearly went 
out and we got repeated orders from the 
bridge for more steam and more steam. 
It appears we were making no headway at 
all with only 80 pounds pressure and, in 
fact, were slowly being driven sideways in- 
to the cliffs. We worked all we could, but 
things went from bad to worse, the water 
rose and splashed up against the fire box 
making clouds of steam, so though the 
dust was laid, what with the steam and 
the darkn and the long watch, we 
couldn’t keep her going. Moreover it 
seemed as if we would be drowned like 
rats below there, and I tell you we wouldn't 
have minded being on deck, cold as it was. 
We heard afterwards that one of the 
stewards had been fishing on this part of 
the coast. He knew every nick and cor- 
ner, and said there was a little sandy cove 
round St. Martin’s Cape, where a small 
head of rock might break the seas enough 
to let us land, for they knew on deck now 
that the ship was doomed. For my part I 
knew nothing, but that work as we would 
the steam gauge would not rise one pound. 
Beyond that, what happened didn’t even in- 
We hadn't time to worry about 


terest us, 
danger. 


* NE sea did, however, make us mad- 

der than others. Something had been 
happening on deck. The heavy thumps like 
butting ice had reached us down below. It 
turned out to be the lifeboat that had been 
washed out of dayits and went bumping 
all down the deck, ‘clearing up things as it 
went. Anyhow something came open and 
as we were getting coal from the lea bunk- 
ers a lot of icy water came through the 
gratings and washed us well down, sweaty 
and grimy as we were. Somehow that 
seemed to set my teeth again, and we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the steam crawl 
once more to 100 pounds. 

“The bridge must have got on to it at 
once and noticed we were making headway 
again. The fact was we were now round- 
ing the Cape called Martin’s Head. We 
knew they knew, for they again called us 
for still more steam—thinking we had got 
the top hand. It so happened that a long 
shoal known as the whale’s back was now 
the only barrier we had to weather. But 
till this spurt hope of doing it had almost 
gone. Well, all I know is that suddenly 
there was a scrape—a bumpety, bumpety, 
bump, and then a jump that made us think 
we were playing at being an aeroplane— 
and then on we went as before, She was 
making water more rapidly, but beyond 
that we knew nothing. It was rising now 
to our knees, nearly, and any moment might 
flood the fires. We had actually been 
washed right over the tail end of the whale- 
back reef, the tremendous ground sea hay- 
ing tipped us right over, almost without 
touching. 

“They say it was only ten minutes or 
so more to the end—it seemed hours. The 
motion had changed and we knew we were 
before the sea. Then suddenly there was a 
heavy bump, that made us shiver from deck 
to keel on, then she seemed to stop, take 
another big jump, and then do the whole 
thing once more. We were on the beach 
and the water was flooding into the hold. 

“Cyril had gone some time before, played 
out. I could see nothing for steam but 
waded towards the ‘alloway’ into the en- 
gine room, There also everything was pitch 
dark but I knew by feeling which way to 
go. It seemed a long while, but at last 
I found the ladder, and made a jump to 
hustle out of the rising water. My head 
butted into something soft as I did so. It 
was our second éngineer—he had been at 
his post till the end. 

“There was only one chance now for es- 
cape. It was the ventilator. I was proud 
I had learnt that in the night. It did not 
take me long to shin up through it and drop 
on the companion clinging onto the edge. 

“The icy wind chilled me to the bone 
and sheets of spray were frozen over every- 
thing. A sea striking her at that moment 
washed right over me, but before the next 
came I was behind the funnel, hanging on 
for life to one of the stays. Another dive 
between seas landed me in the saloon and 
from there I dropped down, and climbed 
to the foc’sle to get some dry clothe 

“That's all you know, I suppose? 

“About all,” he answered, “except that I 
had to go some miles when I landed to get 
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shelter, and got no food till next night.” 
“Did anyone thank you for your work?” 
“Not yet,” he answered with a smile. 
“What steam had she when you struck 
the last time?” I asked. 
“A full hundred pounds,” and a gleam of 
joy that endures lit his eyes—that joy that 
assures us of the real significance of life. 


WAS admiring the church at Wild 

Bight this fall—having blown in—in 
one of our periodical medical rounds. 
Nothing was further from*my mind than 
the wreck of the previous winter when 
suddenly I noticed the familiar fea- 
tures of old Uncle Joe peering at me! 
from behind a pillar, In a moment I 
saw him again, leaving the harbor with 
his precious baby, and I wondered how it 
had all ended. 

“Well you see, Doctor, about daylight 
the ladies’ cabin got flooded out and they | 
were all driven out of that; all the pass- 
engers that could crowded into the lit- 
tle saloon on deck. The baby did not 
seem to mind it at all and as there was | 
no use going on deck, even if we had been 
able, that’s where I took it. After we 
struck, however, and the seas were wash- 
ing partly over the ship I went out to see 
if there were any chance for us. The] 
captain, who had never left the bridge, 
was there. His cheeks were all frostbit- 
ten. He had already launched a boat and 
was trying to get some men landed. 

“It was broad daylight, a little after 
midday, and we were right under a_ big 
cliff, so close that you could almost touch 
it. The projecting head of the cliff shel- 
tered the forepart of the vessel J 
well, but a thundering surf was beating | 
on the beach. The boat was soon glad 
to be hauled in again. She was smashed 
and filled, and the men had nearly been 
lost. So we all fell to it, and tried to 
get a line ashore. 

“There were men there now from the 
shore who had seen us. They were watch- 
ing us from above the breakers, and evi- 
dently understood what we were doing. 
For when at last we flung the line into 
the water, they rushed down and tried to 
get it. But the backwash carried it al- 
ways beyond their reach. One of them 
ran up to a cottage near-by and came back 
with a jigger, and as the seas washed the | 
rope along, tried to fling it over, and hook 
the line. But they somehow couldn't do 
it. | 


“Then I suddenly saw there was a big 
dog with them, rushing up and down, and 
barking as they tried for the line. All of 
a sudden, after they seemed to have done 
their best and failed, the dog rushed down 
into the sea, held the rope in his teeth 
till the tide ran out, and then backed with 
it till the men grabbed it. They took the 
line up the cliff, and I helped rig a chair 
on it in which we tied the passengers, and 
so sent them every one ashore safely. No, 
I didn’t even get my feet wet myself. You | 
see I had my rubbers on. The baby? Oh, | 
I tied the baby up in a mail bag and sent 
him ashore by himself. They told me 
when they opened the bag to see what was 
in it, the baby just smiled at them, as if | 
it had only been having a bit of a rock in 
the cradle of the deep. | 

“We were home for Christmas after 
ali. And somehow, Doctor, I had my 
mind made up to how it would be about 
that when I said good-bye to them that 
morning at Wild Bight. 

“The folks all got together and gave 
that dog a hundred dollar collar but the 
poor owner had to sell the dog, collar and 
all, a little later to get food.” 
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How He Fooled the Enemy 


N airplane landed an American spy 

within the German lines one night | 
during the war. The American, under | 
cover of darkness, climbed to the roof of 
a supposedly deserted house in the country 
to make observations, 

Day broke. The American, peeking 
over the edge of the roof, saw a sentry 
out in front. A few minutes later an of- 
ficer talked to the sentry. Evidently the 
house wasn’t deserted after all; it was a 
temporary headquarters for a German mili- 
tary unit. As capture meant death, the 
American cast about for a means of es- 
cape. 

Would the large, rickety-looking brick 
chimney at one side of the house help 
him? He lay flat on his back, put his 
feet against the chimney top, and pushed 
with all his might. The chimney swayed, 
toppled over with a crash. As he had 
hoped, every solitary German hustled out to | 
view the fallen bricks and wonder what 
caused the spill—and the American slid 
down a rain spout at the other side of the 
house and got away. 
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Swapping Dimes for Dollars 


O into the store and lay down your 
dime for a paper of any sort of Ferry’s 
_pure-bred vegetable seeds. Plant these in 
your back-yard. Tend them ten minutes a 
day. If you cannot sell that little crop of 
vegetables to the neighbors for a dollar— 


then, peas don’t grow in pods. 


This is the way pocket money is made 
these days. You have to work for it, but 


your work gets you something. 


The beautiful part about Ferry’s Seeds 
is that they have been bred for many genera- 
tions to produce abundantly only the finest 
crops. They require no more attention than 
ordinary seeds, but oh, what a difference 
when the harvest comes! 


Buy Ferry’s Seeds “at the store 
around the corner,” but write to 
us to-day for Ferry’s Seed An- 
nual. It’s full of garden hints. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


San Francisco, California — Windsor, Ontario 


We 


lucky 
tures. 


just made it!” 


“One minute more and we'd 
have been in for a merry old 
drenching. 


“Lucky? 


V’ll say so, and it’s 
we both had New Depar- 
There’s twice the fun 


riding when we can coast— 
there’s less work and we can 


Send today for illus- 
trated story “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and yow’ll 
like it. cycle 
brake 


stop quicker, too.” 


Any dealer can sell you a 
New Departure equipped bi- 


or put this great coaster 
on the wheel you have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bristol, 


. 


« ID it hurt? Til say it did! 

And the tooth had to come 

out, too—a second one that will 

never grow again. You bet [ 
won’t lose another. 

“The dentist said it all came 
from not cleaning my teeth twice 
a day. He told mother to 
get me one of those Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brushes. They have 


tufted bristles and curved handles, 


so you can’t skip over a tooth. 


NEW DEPA' 


Conn. 


URE 


To fool the dentist 


I'm going to use it morning and 
night.” 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are sterilized and are always 
packed in the yellow box. They 
are made in three sizes —child’s, 
youth’s, and adult’s; and in three 
textures — hard, medium, and 
soft. 

If you buy one that does not 
give satisfactory service, return it 
to us and we will replace it. 


Sold by all dealers in 


Florence, Mass. 


the United States and Canada 
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He 


that Praska was astounded that 
jhe nor Bristow had thought of it. 
stood up to go. 

“Keep in touch with me,” Carlos Dix 
said. “I’m interested in this campaign 
for more reasons than you think.” 


Praska winced. What the lawyer had 
said might mean nothing, yet Bristow 
\had planted the seed of a disquieting 
|thought. There would be nothing wrong 
in Carlos Dix working for the school and 
at the same time doing service for a 
client. Nevertheless, the boy had_ built 


up a fine-spirited, wholly unselfish ideal 
Jof the man, and the mere thought of 
|commission money in some way soiled the 
|beauty of the picture. 


ITHIN the next two days, the argu- 
ling campaign went through 
‘arlos Dix had planned it. Perry, Lee 
rritt, Hammond, Littlefield, Betty Law- 
ton, Praska, and others went forth as a 
committee from the Congress to 
e the school and to rouse it to con- 
certed action, 

“The athletic field is yours,” they cried, 
\“if you'll get out and work. Take the 
|Breeze home! See that that article is 
read! Try to find out if your parents 
will vote for the field on Election Day. 
Northfield is depending on you. If you 
fail her, she’s lost. You are her soldiers 
and we're here today, on behalf of the 
Congress, sounding the battle cry and the 
| charge.” 
| The home rooms caught the enthusiasm 
—there could be no doubt of that. Yet 
| two days later only seventy-two students 
‘had reported votes in favor of the field. 
|The results were almost as disappointing 
as they had been before. By that time 
another issue of the Breeze was out with 


a third article, but Bristow made no 
boasts, 

“My father,” little Johnny Dunn told 
him, “says we have too many things now 


to take our minds off our studies.” 

| “Has he read my articles?” the editor 
| demanded. 

| Johnny Dunn nodded. 
| crestfallen. 

At noon a girl came to the cafeteria, 
where Praska was eating, and told him 
that Carlos Dix had telephoned the prin- 
cipal’s office and had asked that he be 
summoned. The boy went upstairs at 
once, 

“How are things shaping up?” the law- 
yer ed. 

“We can 
votes.” 

“And the election only eight days away. 
|Son, we've got to hustle. Can you meet 
me at my office tonight at eight o'clock? 
Perhaps it will be better if you bring a 
couple of other fellows with you. Fight 
sharp.” 


Bristow looked 


find only seventy-two sure 


| T EIGHT o’clock Praska was there 
with Bristow and with Perry King. 
orry,’ said Carlos Dix. “I thought 
‘d be able to talk things over here, but 
e got to go elsewhere.” 

1ey followed him, and Praska was con- 
scious of how much they had come to 
jrely upon this man’s judgment and lead- 
ership. Presently they turned in at a 
wall outlined with trim hedge. Bristow 
dug his elbow into Praska’s ribs, and the 
president of the Northfield Congress looked 
at the editor inquiringly. Bristow merely 
smiled. And then, as Praska recognized 
his surroundings, an electr tingle shot 
him through and through. They had come 
jto B. B. Ballinger’s home. 

Mr. Ballinger himself opened the door. 
Carlos Dix was the last one to enter the 
house. 

“How does it look?” the real 
man asked in an undertone. 

“T think we'll put it over,” the lawyer 
janswered in the same low voice. 

Ordinarily Praska would not have 
heard either the question or the answer; 
but to-night every sense was sharp and 
Jalert. In the living-room, where the con- 
| ference was held, he was conscious of Bris- 
|tow, his head tilted a little to one side, 
|smiling inscrutably over the heads of the 
gathering. 

“Mr. Ballinger,” Carlos Dix said, “is a 
graduate of Northfield High. I don't think 
any of you knew that. He graduated years 
ago before the present high school was 
built. But his heart is still with Northfield.” 

“So much so,” said Mr. Ballinger, “that 
|I want to organize a committee, get after 
jevery graduate who is in town, and send 
him out to influence his friends to vote for 
the athletic field. I thought it best, though, 
to talk to some of the students and see how 
they felt about it.” 

“T think that’s great,” Perry King said 
at once. Bristow said not a word. Praska 
nodded—slowly—and saw Carlos Dix give 
him a sharp glance. 
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Northfield Helps Itself 


(Continued from page 7) 


The discussion lasted more than an hour. 
In all that time Bristow did not speak 
Perry was keen and animated. Praska, 
confused by the clashing faith and des- 
pair with which he viewed Carlos Dix, 
found it hard to fix his attention on the 
conversation, It is agony to see an ideal 
die! 

But in the end he responded to the bright 
hope of the plan. Northfield’s graduates 
would push a quiet, insistent campaign. And 
in the school itself the work would go on. 
Speeches would continue to be made in the 
home rooms. 

“If we could only get the auditorium for 
a night meeting for parents of students,” 
Perry cried suddenly. “The night before 
the election; just parents, no outsiders. The 
students making all the speeches. A meet- 
ing of those interested in the school to 
talk about a school need. Wouldn't that be 
one grand, final hurrah?” 

f you can do that,” said Carlos Dix, 
“it would be almost a winning move.” 

“We can see Mr. Rue in the morning. 

If the Northfield Congress will back this 
” He looked at Praska, and Praska 


nodded. 

The boys departed, but the lawyer re- 
mained behind. There were some personal 
matters, he said, that he wished to talk over 
with Mr. Ballinger. Praska swallowed a 
queer lump in his throat. 

At the first corner Perry turned off and 
went his way whistling. Bristow and 
Praska walked on together in silence. 

“Mr. Ballinger’s lawyer,” Bristow ob- 
served at last. 

Praska said nothing. 

“Did you hear Carlos Dix tell him he 
thought they'd put it over?” 

raska nodded. 
held their voices down; they didn’t 
think anybody'’d catch what they said. It 
would be a nice thing for Mr. Ballinger if 
he could get rid of all those lots in a 
lump, wouldn’t it? What kind of North- 
field man is Carlos Dix anyway?” 

Praska wet his lips. “You aren't sure 

“Oh, rats! I’m not stupid. I can smell 
something cheesy when it’s right under my 
nose. What's Carlos Dix doing, talking big 
about his love for the school and then using 
us to pull Mr. Ballinger’s chestnuts from 
the fire?” 

“T don’t know,” Praska answered with an 
effort. Then, in a voice of misery he added, 
“T wish I did know.” 

“You always did make too much of a 
hero of him,” said Bristow. 


“T BELIEVE,” was the report that came 

from Mr. Rue, “that it is entirely 
proper for the students to use the auditar- 
ium for a meeting to tell the needs of the 
school to the public.” 

And then came a time of activity such as 
Northfield had not known before. A sign, 
built and painted in the manual training 
shops, went up in the corridor facing the 
entrance: 


BRING ANA THLETIC 
FIELD TO NORTHFIELD 


they were 
The great 


Speeches! Day after day 
heard in the home rooms. 
Northfield question became “How are 
those at home going to vote?” “Ask dad 
and mother; they. know,” cried the North- 
field Congress. It became the rallying 
cry of the school. During the last andi- 
torium period of the week a student sprang 
from his seat as the dismissal signal was 


given and as the leader of the school 
orchestra stood ready to start the exit 
march. 


“Everybody in on this,” he yelled. “Make 
it snappy. Are we going to get that field?” 
“Ask dad and mother!” roared eight 
hundred throats; “they know!” 

Praska felt that that one spontaneous 
outburst was worth a dozen speeches in 
the home rooms. The steady record of pro- 
gress was beginning to show itself in the 
reports that came in. The seventy-two 
sure votes had become one hundred and 
eighty-nine, and more than two hundred 
parents had promised to come to the audi- 
torium meeting. Added to that, North- 
field's graduates, urged on by Mr. Ballin- 
ger and by Carlos Dix, were waging their 
own particular campaign. When the law- 
yer telephoned again that afternoon, Pras- 
ka reported that the situation showed a 
distinct and decided improvement. 

And yet, it was Betty Lawton who called 
to his attention an angle that had been 
overlooked. “We're forgetting,” she said 
thoughtfully, “the men and women who 
will be urtlecided about coming to the 
meeting until the last minute.” 

“You mean we ought to have some way 
of reaching them right at the end?” 
Praska demanded. “How?” 

“What do the political parties do on 
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election day when they’re trying hard to 
get out the vote? Don’t they rush around 
in automobiles and bring voters to the 
polls?” 

Praska’s hands came together with a 
crack. “Betty, that’s a corking good idea. 
We ought to be able to find a few fel- 
lows who could use their father’s cars 
that night. Now we are on the road.” 

A hurried call went to home rooms to 
prepare new lists. What students’ folks 
would surely come to the meeting? Who 
were doubtful? Saturday Praska, Perry, 
Hammond and Betty Lawton came to the 
school and checked up in a silence that was 
broken only by the clatter of brooms and 
pans as the janitor and his assistants 
scoured the building. When the job was 
done they had one final collection of names 
—those on whom last-minute pressure 
would have to be brought. 

Monday afternoon, after classes, mem- 
bers of the Congress began to telephone to 
doubtful parents. “We need you to- 
night,” each message ran; “you must come.” 
At six o'clock th ecial pleading was at 
an end. Some of the parents had promised. 
Some were hopeless. Sixty-five homes were 
still doubtful—one hundred and_ thirty 
fathers and mothers controlling one hun- 
dred and thirty votes. 

Praska wrote out sixty-five names and 
addresses for those students who had 
‘promised to report at the school at seven 
o’clock with cars. This done he was con- 
scious of a dragging weariness and a gnaw- 
ing doubt. He began to tremble with an 
acute fear that they were doomed to fail- 
ure. At home he ate a hurried supper, and 
when he left the house his father and 
mother were making ready to follow him. 
A church tower clock was striking half- 
past seven when he got back to the school. 

“Did the automobiles go out for their 
people?” he demanded of Perry King. 

Perry nodded. 

“How many?” 
ve. None of them has come back yet.” 

“Anybody—anybody here?” 

Perry shook his head. Praska told him- 
self that it was too early—told it over and 
over again as though forcing himself to be- 
lieve in the impossible. 

At twenty minutes to eight one car 
rolled up to the curb with three people, and 
promptly went off for more. Praska saw 
them comfortably seated in the auditorium. 
The place was half-filled with students. 
The three adults seemed pitifully out of 
place—only three! 

Five minutes later a trickle of parents 
began to come through the entrance doors. 
Boys and girls, wearing the arm bands of 
the Safety Committee, took charge of them 
as soon as they entered the building. Pras- 
ka remained out on the sidewalk, watch- 
ing with fearful eyes the approaches to the 
school, 

“If they’ll only come,” he said in a whis- 
per; “if they'll only come.” 


ND then the tide set in. From the four 

corners of the town they came, men 
and women whose interest had been 
aroused, whose attention had been caught, 
by an unexpected, insistent, compelling cam- 
paign. Some were there out of curiosity, 
some because their sense of appreciation 
and admiration had been touched. They 
passed Praska in ones, and twos, and half- 
dozens, Exultation rioted in his blood. His 
weariness was gone. 

Perry King, panting, rushed out of the 
school and touched him on the arm. 
“George! Some of our crowd is beginning 
to go away. The students have more than 
half the seats and the crowd can’t find 
places.” 

Praska made a dash for the building. 
“Send the Safety Committee through the 
aisles. Get the students into the rear of 
the hall. Tell them they’re freezing out 
our guests. Hurry it.” At the door of the 
school he met the first of those coming 
away. ‘Please stay,” he cried. “There'll 
be seats for everybody in a moment. This 
is our first public meeting and I guess 
we're a little green at it.” 

“Shure, lad,” said a voice, “’tis all right. 
We've all o’ us got t’ learn. Back we go.” 

And back they went. The ousted stu- 
dents, crowding toward the rear of the au- 
ditorium, made progress confusing for a 
moment. Just then the school orchestra 
struck up a patriotic air. Once more the 
situation was saved. Praska came to the 
wings at the side of the stage, conscious 
all at once that his collar was wilted and 
hopelessly out of shape. 

It had been agreed that Mr. Banning, 
teacher of civics, should call the meeting 
to order. At a quarter past eight o'clock 
he stepped out from the wings. A cheer 
came from the students packed like canned 
fish behind the last row of seats. He 
raised his hand for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “you 
have come here to-night at the invitation 
of the eight hundred students of North- 
field to hear Northfield plead her case. My 
duty will be to introduce the speakers. The 
students will tell their own story. It gives 


me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 
Perry King, a member of the Northfield 
Congress and chairman of the Safety Com- 
mittee.” 

Hammond said later that, from his part 
of the auditorium floor, Perry looked like 
a pinched and hungry undertaker who had 
come out to hang crepe. But there was 
nothing melancholy about Perry’s address. 
He had decided to approach the subject | 
from the angle of civic pride. He had a| 
list of all the high schools of the state | 
that possessed athletic fields, and before | 
long he began to read them. Now and then 
he would pause to say, quietly: “That town 
is smaller than Northfield.” | 

“Do you think,” he cried at last, “that 
all these communities have bought athletic 
fields as a fad? If Northfield wanted a} 
place for the exclusive use of the North- 
field football team, or the Northfield base- 
ball team, I wouldn’t be out here to-night 
asking for your help. There would be no 
reason for the town to spend more than 
$20,000 just to provide a playing field for 
a few teams. But this field will be the 
home of general class athletics. Every 
student will exercise here and build up a 
reserve force of vitality. To-morrow this 
town decides whether Northfield High 
School joins the march of progress or else 
be known as a community that does not 
understand.” 

Praska’s heart swelled. Perry, he thought, 
could always be counted on to come to 
scratch in an emergency. And then Mr. 
Banning was introducing Betty Lawton. 

“I appeal to you to-night,” she said, ‘on 
behalf of every girl who is a Northfield 
student. We do not ask you merely for 
ground on which to play; we ask you for 
a laboratory where sunshine and fresh air 
will develop alertness and vigor. The 
things that spell health and strength spell 
them the same way for the girl as they do 
for the boy. Have you heard about the 
flapper slouch?” 

A laugh ran through the audience. 

“The doctors,” Betty said wisely, “are 
of the opinion that a slouching way of 
standing and walking is bad for the health. 


The girl who enjoys vigorous, outdoor 
exercise does not slouch. So to-morrow | 
we ask you to vote for our field. Here in 


Northfield we want you to be proud of the 
girl who gets the sort of red in her cheeks 
that is supplied by nature and not the 
kind that is bought in the drug stores.” 

There was no doubt that Betty had 
struck a human and a humorous note. The 
audience had warmed up noticeably. Perry, 
in the wings, was poking one of his long 
fingers into Mr. Banning’s ribs, all un- 
ious of what he was doing. 

“We have them now, sir,” he was say- 
ing. “Oh, but that hooked them beautifully. 
Now it’s up to old sober-face George to 
go out and finish it.” 


HE teacher of civics looked at Praska. 

“Nervous?” he asked. The boy shook 
his head. “Why should I be? I’m only 
going to tell them facts.” He said it sober- 
ly, with no attempt at boasting. After all, 
that was how it seemed to him—merely 
telling Northfield’s needs to the parents of 
those who came to Northfield High. It 
was like saying what he had to say to 
Northfield’s family. | 

And yet; when he walked out on the 
stage, his breath caught momentarily in his 
throat. He had not dreamed that so 
many people were there. Row upon row, 
aisle upon aisle, they filled the floor and the 
balcony. Voters, American citizens—and 
yet they had come out to-night to harken 
to an appeal of youth. Some were there 
who had been in high school when he came 
to Northfield with his freshman class. It 
made him feel anew how short was the dis- 
tance from the classroom to the voting 
booth. 

“Men and women of Northfield,” he said, 
“the students of Northfield appeal to you 
for your help. This is your school as 
much as ours; that is why you are here to- 
night. We ask for this athletic field for 
the same reason that you wouldn't go into 
a shoe-store and buy one shoe. One shoe 
wouldn’t be enough; there’d be something 
lacking. And a school without a field that 
the students can feel is theirs is lacking, 
too. Such a school trains the mind, but it 
does not train the body that contains the 
mind. 

“The World War brought a lesson to 
America. Thousands of men were rejected | 
for army service because they were physi- | 
cally unfit. It is a duty of citizenship for 
one to be ready to serve his country. A 
country that gives as much as the United 
States gives, has the right to ask some- 
thing in return. It asks, in times of peace, 
a citizenship that is 100 per cent active. 
There can be no 100 per cent activity in a 
person whose body is not 100 per cent fit. 
That is what we at Northfield ask—a place 
where we can build the stamina and| 
strength necessary for all the emergencies 
of American life. 

“We want you to see, before you go, 
some of the spirit of Northfield. And so I 
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OLD JIM Crow — 
a pestiferous old thief 
beyond all redemption. 


Has a very bad habit of RETAIL PRICE 


inc, tax $17.00 
The .22 “Sporter.” 23-inch 
round barrel,genuineAmerican 
walnut stock, varnish finish, 
pistol grip, open sporting sights, 
five-shot detachable box maga- 
zine, checked full-curve trigger, 
chambered for .22 long rifle 
cartridge. Weight, six pounds. 


et the old thief 
with a Savage Sporter 


The accuracy of the finest target rifle built 
into the most up-to-date sporting model 


shoots from Mr. 
Farmer’s fields and 
then hooting at him, 


That’s the Savage Sporter. 

A true son of the famous Savage high-power 
bolt action rifle. 

And a son to be proud of. 

For the Sporter has the same clean lines — 
the same smooth balance — the same sure, 
simple action — of its father. 

Parts so few and so strong that the Sporter 
will stand twice the rough handling of an 
ordinary .22 rifle. 

And speaking of the barrel—listen to this: it 
is rifled in exactly the same way as the Savage 
small-bore target rifle. 

Do you realize what that means? 

It means that the Sporter will stack up with 
any rifle when it comes to accuracy. 

A smoother handling, straighter shooting 
rifle simply does not exist. 

Professional hunters and trappers are taking 
to the Sporter —they know. 

And the price — only $17. 

Think of it — only $17 for a sturdy .22 
repeating rifle — and a Savage at that. 

For those who prefer the slide action repeater 
—there’s the Savage Model ’14—the same 
accuracy — the sure action and strength of the 
“Sporter.” 

Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interest- 
ing catalog describing in detail the complete 
Savage line. Address: 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
; Dept. 304, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


Model 1914 Savage .22 Repeat- 
ing Rifle. Every feature origi- 
nally and distinctively Savage. 
Solid breech, solid top —no 
exposed parts. Sturdy and 
accurate. 
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CANOEING 
Puts on the Muscle 


Deak strokes—lazy strokes, drifting along a quiet stream. 
The lightest pressure of the 


Why, it’s no effort at all. 
blade keeps you moving. 


But at the end of a summer’s canoeing, look in the glass. 
Look at the muscles under the arms, back of the shoulder 
They'll be knots—put there by paddling. And these 
are the muscles that put a “kick” in either hand. 

Every young man should know how to handle a canoe— 
For the “Old Town” is the 
The strongest and steadiest 


blades. 


should learn in an “Old Town.” 
easiest of all canoes to paddle. 
canoe made. 


And there is a certain pride in owning an “Old Town.” It 
And rightly so. 
every “Old Town” is patterned after a real Indian model. 
one can surpass the redman in building grace and beauty and 


is recognized as the finest of canoes. 


speed into a canoe. 


“Old Towns” are the sturdiest canoes made—the longest 
lasting—and the lowest priced. $54 up, from dealer or factory. 
The new 1923 catalog shows all models, in full 

It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1394 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


colors. Write for one to-day. 


Bea leader 


T* just a year or two most of the 
fellows of your acquaintance 
will be playing golf. Perhaps some 
of them have already started to 
play—others possibly will make 
their first drive this season. 


Have you decided when you are 
going to take up this great game of 
games? You know it takes prac- 
tice to become a good golfer just as 
it does in any other sport. So when 
all of you fellows get to playing 
golf, and most of you will sooner 
or later, the ones who will bring in 
the lowest scores—who will be the 
leaders—are pretty apt to be the 
ones who first start to play. 


Of course you want to be one ot 
the leaders. So start to play this 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


For 
No 


yy 
of 


¢ 


season and get the “edge” on the 
others. 
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ask the students to sing our school hymn, 
‘Northfield Forever.’ ” 

The orchestra struck up the opening bars, 
|and the strains of the song swept through 
|the auditorium in a mighty chorus. It was 
good to hear—stirring, heart-warming. 
Praska, when it was done, stepped forward 
again. 

“Without the fathers and mothers of 
Northfield behind us,” he cried, ‘“North- 
| field could not be what it is. I want a big 
|cheer for mother and for dad.” 
| A cheer leader came running down the 
aisle. “Are you ready? Everybody in on 
this. Make it good. Yip yip!” 

The cheer crashed out probably as no 
Northfield cheer had ever crashed before. 
A storm of applause burst from the au- 
dience. Seized with the inspiration of the 
moment, Praska raised his hands. 

“Won't you,” he asked the people, “sing 
‘Northfield Forever’ with us? We want it 
to be your song as well as ours.” 

Many there scarcely knew the words— 
but they had caught the spirit. The deep 
voices of the men, the clear, rising notes of 
the women, sent a thrill of emotion through 
Praska’s veins. Then it was over, and the 
audience was out of the seats and flowing 
| down the aisle toward the door. Northfield 
jhad told its story. The campaign was over. 
It rested for the morrow to write a verdict 
of victory—or defeat. 


LECTION DAY brought to Praska a 
restless spirit and a profound depres- 

Now that there was nothing to do 
but to wait and hope, a dozen doubts and 
|fears assailed his mind. After all, the ar- 
|guments that had been so bravely given in 
the auditorium were but the opinions of 
| boys and girls. Last night they had seemed 
logical and all-sufficient; to-day 
seemed hollowly futile and lifel 
and girls attempting to influence 
opinions of mature men and women! From 
|the bleak outlook of to-day the whole cam- 
| Paign took on the mask of brazen madness, 
| 


a youthful, impetuous, but impotent mas- 
| querade. 

And yet, even in his darkest moments, 
the thrill that had come to him on the stage 
ran through him anew. Then and there, 
some sixth sense told him, Northfield had 
won the sympathy of its hearers. But would 
it last? Had it not been merely the triumph 
jof the moment? To-day, away from the 
cheers, and the songs, and the enthusiasm, 


«would not men and women lose the glamour 


and view the whole scene lightly? He did 
| not know—but he feared. Boys and girls 
ying to sway the judgment of their eld- 
ers! It wore the torturing garments of 
impossibility. 

He walked with his father and mother to 
the polling place, and waited outside while 
they voted. In spite of his discourage- 
ment his pulse quickened at the sight of the 
party workers patrolling the sidewalk, the 
watchers inside, the election clerks, and the 
ballot box on the plain pine table. 

“Well,” said his father as they walked 
home, “there are two votes for the ath- 


Grouse and 


didn’t have to tell him anything, that 
was sure. He went right ahead and did 
things. It took a camping trip, where you 
rolled up in the same blankets with a fel- 
low, to get to really know him by the back! 

With their hunting boots dangling over 
the edge of the bed they spread out the 
supper plates between them, while Tommy 
derricked up the pots of grub from the 
| stove and they ate long and heavily. Ross 
was bright and vivacious, and kept the slow- 
| witted Tommy in gales of laughter as they 
| finished up camp chores and filled The Pig 


Make Records With MACGREGORS 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


And remember your clubs and balls up with wood billets so he would glow far 
have a lot to do with the kind of game | into the night. However, Tommy reflected, 
you play. MACGREGOR clubs and balls | this was all froth; all well enough, but the 
have been leaders ever since golf was first real test would come on the hunting trail. 
played in America. They'll help you play “Little man” would have to make good 
a better game—help you become a leader there before he was ready to give him his 
—help you get more fun from your game. heart, He rolled up and turned in, rather 

: ; hoping that it would turn out just so. Ross’ 
Writer sie Booklet Sale with that grouse had been cer- 

We have an intensely interesting book- | tainly up to standard! 
let that you will like to have. Just fill out The next day broke cold and breezy and 
and mail the coupon and we will gladly glorious, with a strong northwest wind 
send you the booklet FREE. chasing the flying clouds over the summits 
of the ridges. Hunting grouse without 
a dog is a stfenuous business. When a dog 


FILL OUT—CLIP—MAIT, TODAY 


1 LHe CRAWFORD, MCGREGOR & Canry Co., 

I Dayton ORs f is along Sir Grouse is so much more afraid 
1 iguatemens  Fisaee tend me wishont charge the of him than of any mere human that he 
1 | will ignore the man and concentrate his at- 
ft ReMatret toasts ring rSoptemeeoe tention on the pointing dog staring at him 
ee so wild-eyed and menacingly. The man 
[OB steesceersecssseeessessssseesssescsseerenterssseecs Gan thenieirele tora ead shootineanosiiont 
I States ctexseca5sntthodtisepee? sae eot sneer erences ee ie warned that the bird is there and just 
! about where he is located; can get up close 
! Have you ever tried to play golf?...........0ccesseeee before the grouse decides’ to take to flight. 
1 How old are you? , 


Without a dog the man has a hard time of 
lit, The grouse always sees him first, and 


letic field.” 
Two, and Northfield with 10,000 voters 
registered. Two votes seemed so meagre. 
The afternoon ran to its cl Day- 
light faded. The clock struck and then 


seven. A tremor shook his body. The 
polls had closed. The result w ritten. 
He was in a fever to go to the y Hall 


in the hope of learning the verdict, but 
shrank from arriving too early and having 
to wait in an agony of apprehension. At 
nine o'clock running feet pattered through 
the street; a knock sounded on the door. 
Perry King and Bristow clamored for ad- 
mittance. 

“The first ballot box has just been turned 


in to the City Clerk,” Perry panted. 
“Fourth election district of the Second 
ward. The vote was sixty-eight for the 


field and fifty against.” 

“We've started something,” Bristow cried 
excitedly. 

Hope—wild hope—came to Praska. Only 
about half of the voters were bothering to 
mark their ballot on the referendum; but 
of those who had voted, a majority had 
thrown their support to the school. If the 
same ratio held throughout the town. 

“T'll go back with you,” he said. 

When they reached the City Hall, the 
City Clerk’s office was crowded, and it was 
impossible for them to worm their way past 
the doorway. They stood in the rotunda, 
among excited men who spoke only of the 
vote on Commissioner Sloan. He was, on 
the early returns, running behind. Out in 
the street horns began to blow, and a pro- 
cession wormed its way into the building. 
The marchers were the supporters of the 
man who was running against the Commis- 
sioner. From time to time election boards, 
having finished their count, carhe in with 
their tally-sheets and their ballot boxes 
and surrendered both to the City Clerk. 

By half-past ten Commissioner Sloan's 
defeat was a certainty. The horn blowing 
had become a raucous din. Above the heads 
of the press of people Praska saw the tall 
form of Carlos Dix. 

“Mr. Dix!” he shouted. “Mr. Dix!” 

The lawyer looked about him, doubtfully. 

“Mr. Dix!” Praska waved a frantic 
hand. 

The lawyer saw them then, and forced 
his way through the crowd. One look at his 
face, and Praska read the story of the vic- 
tory. 

“The field will win by six or seven hun- 
dred votes,” Carlos Dix said. “Your meet- 
ing last night just about put it through. 
Praska, I’m proud of you. I look upon this 
as a big thing.” 

“It’s certainly a big thing for North- 
field,” said Perry. 

“It's a big thing in many wa 
Dix said gravely. 


Carlos 


knowin* 
look. And that moment Praska’s taste of 
triumph slowly turned to a taste of ashes. 


Bristow flashed Praska a wise, 


Cn the next story, Praska learns 
more about Carlos Dix's interest in the 
campaign for the athletic field.) 
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a Double Hit 


(Continued from page 4) 


tangled up in briers. About the only pla: 
that will work is for two hunters to shoo 
in team play. Tommy was well versed in 
that art from boyhood days in Vermont. 
You hunted in pairs, he told Ross as they , 
set out from camp, one fellow working the 
top of the ridge while the other kept be- 
low the rim just out of sight. This man 
usually got a good cross shot, for the 
grouse flew by him on their way to the 
protection of the valleys below. 

“They're almighty fo: Ross; but they 
always make for the valleys when flushed; 
you below the ridge will have a chance. 
‘Il work it this way: When one gets up, 
I'll shoot the best I can, and then holler, 
‘Mark! He'll come buzzing over the ridge 
to you, see? You'll get a nice quartering 
shot—and you bust him, String Bean, or 
T'll poison your grub!” growled Tommy, 
ending his lecture in a whimsical burst of 
fierceness. 

The plan worked fine—for Ross! Rock 
Pear Mountain, behind camp, was a tre- 
mendous ridge that rose up-steeply, seem- 
ingly into the high clouds hurrying over- 
head. They climbed and climbed, coming 
out on higher and higher lookouts. Twice 
big brown birds buzzed out from dusting 
lairs on the hillside and were gone be- 
fore a gun could be raised. But at length 
the two hunters reached the summit and 
Tommy set off through the oak growth of 
the ridge, his gun poised for instant use. 
Below him, out of sight, he left Ross, 
working along under the cliff parallel to 
him. Tommy went slowly, for he knew 
“little man” was having hard going of it. 
Then a tangle of huckleberry and wild 


|always makes his getaway when the man raspberry briers showed up in a little 
is off guard, or climbing a fence, or all patch ahead. Tommy stopped and ad- 
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Half the Continent 


D-7-A, the only 

Reflex Receiver. 

Price with loop, | 
8125 


TANY people know 
how much they 
would enjoy hearing ra- | 
dio concerts, speeches, 
songs and stories, and yet they 
have waited for the perfected re-| 
ceiver at reasonable price. Would you ask} 
anything more than to sit in your home beside | 
a compact and beautiful mahogany cabinet, 
with a two-foot indoor loop aerial, and enjoy 
the best of the broadcasting of half the Con- | 
tinent? Would you ask anything better than 
clear reception, without distortion, with ease 
of control and ability to tune in to whatever 
station you want to hear, even if it is a thous- 
and miles away? Such is DeForest’s famous 
thousand-mile D-7-A Reflex, the revelation in | 
radio. Go hear it today at your DeForest | 
dealer’s. You need wait no longer for real 

radio enjoyment. 


Radio Catalogs Free 

E will send you absolutely free DeForest’s | 

32-page radio catalog with full informa- 

tion on the simple or Reflex sets, from the 

least expensive to the most elaborate, descrip- | 

tion of DeForest parts, prices and hook-up 

diagrams. If you want information on Regen- | 

erative sets at various prices, ask for the 

RadioCraft catalog. A letter or postcard brings 
what you want by return mail. Address 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Department BI 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Learn to Mount 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, a game-heads, fish 
tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
your room'and home with finest of art. 
Make taxidermy your hobby. 


Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 
Explains the secrets of tax- 
jdermy. Dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn and 
earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this great’ book. ' Just send. your 
name and address. Writ No obligation. 


rite today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1084 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 


“Crowfoot” 


Model 

Style No. 2253 
Boys? sizes 2-5'5 $5.50 | 
Men’s sizes 6-11 $6.00 

C and E widths in stock 

It's the last long mile that tells 

and here is a moccasin that 

makes all the miles easy. 

comfortable for 

and school. Real Choc 

Elk Leather with flexible 

chrome soles and rubber 

heels. Best workman- 

ship throughout. 

Selling direct to you, 


ii Jess than dealers 
price. Send your ‘name and address today for FREE BOOK. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE CO., Dept. 550 Kansas City, Mo. 


londrede of Bargains all guaranteed. 60% 


jon him, took over-confident sight and fired. 
| Nothing happened—missed—again ! 
| grouse flew on, seen a diminishing speck 


; Tommy longed ardently for some back- 


{in his soft Southern accent. “These grouse 
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vanced warily. Grouse loved dried berry 
haws, and they would be feeding here 
at this time of day. 

Another step—Brrrr!—Brrrrr! Two of 
them! Tommy swung to shoulder, got a 
fleeting glimpse of vanishing  silver-steel 
wings and a blur of brown bodies hurtl- 
ing through the tree trunks, and then he 
caught the second grouse over his sights 
and pulled trigger. A cloud of smoke 
obliterated everything. “Mark!” he 
shouted hoarsely, realizing with a sickeni 
sense of chagrin that he had mi 
belabored himself savagely over it. How | 
he had hoped that this was not going to 
be an “off day” with him! Still, you never 
could tell anything about grouse. A mere 
fraction of a foot in the placing of your | 
charge meant all the difference between | 
hitting and history and missing and mys- | 
tery! But he had brought Ross here to} 
show him; now it looked as if he himself 
were going to be the failure! 


A second or two of waiting; then, from 
under the hill—Bang!—Bang! How in- 
credibly fast that midget Southern boy let 
off both of those barrels! But he couldn’t 
have made a double, you know! It just 
wasn't done! Not on grouse! 


“Got him!” crowed Ross’ voice below the 
ridge. 

“Good work!” echoed Tommy loyally. 
Yes, come to think of it, Kit Carson was 
a little man, too. “Big Little Man” the} 
Indians called him. Tommy slipped in a} 
fresh shell to replace the one barrel he} 
had been able to fire. Gee, this kid could 
shoot like a streak! The tendrils of his | 
heart began to reach out to him. He was | 
slow and strong; Ross was light and 
quick. Opposite attracts opposite; Ross 
was everything that he was not. Between 
them they would make a great pair! And 
a real friend was a jewel. a precious thing; 
you did not get many of them in life! 

Presently Ross came up over the cliff, 
one of his game pockets bulging! “My 
turn to be driver, Tawmy,” he announced. 

“Oh, you take ’em!” urged Tommy. 
“We gotta eat, String Bean, and I don’t 
seem to be connecting to-day, somehow.” 

“Shucks, man! You just can’t miss ’em 
down yonder. Right quartering shots, too; 
go on down—it’s your turn, Tawmy!” in- 
sisted Ross. 


his way through the jumble of bowl- 
ders and briers and stunted trees growing 
out of crevices that marked the first be- 
ginnings of the hill below the cliffs. For 
nearly a mile there was no news from 
above. He had intended to Whoopee! 
thinking that Ross might have wandered 
away from the crest, when again came that 
unmistakable Spank! Spank! of. the 
Southern boy’s gun. 

Tommy listened avidly, waiting to fire, 
watching the cliff rim, his gun half to 
shoulder, Came a shout of “Mark!— 
Yon he comes! Get that one!—I hit him!” 
and a grouse flew by overhead. He seemed 
as large as a barrel as he flew out into 
thin air over the depths of the ravine. 
His flight was slow, uncertain, wabbly— 
hard hit, evidently. Tommy bore the tubes 


| 
OMMY set off and was soon ‘od 


The 


through the haze of smoke. Tommy could 
have dashed his gun on the rocks in vexa- 
tion! Dub! Oh, dub! Not to big fellows 
were always given all things! As a wing 
shot Ross was proving the giant, this day! 

“Did you nail him?” asked the little fel- 
low appearing suddenly on the cliff edge 
above. “I made a double; but the one that 
flew out by you was only hard hit.” 

Tommy looked up admiringly. A double! 
And on grouse, too! Say, the kid was 
a whale! Ross was carrying a fresh 
grouse by one leg and looking expectantly 
to him for the other. 

“°Fraid I missed him, old-timer,” con- 
fessed Tommy sheepishly, “I’m shootin’ 
rotten to-day.” 

This was awful! In the primitive bat- 
tle of life for food to be found wanting! 


acting mechanism that would let him kick 
himself satisfactorily. 

Ross was looking down at him incred- 
ulously. “Missed him! Why man you 
couldn't have! You could have knocked him 
over with a baseball! Well, we’ve got to 
follow him now; never let a wounded bird 
get away. Did you mark him down?” 

“Yes, I marked him down,” said Tommy 
miserably, “'bout all I'm good for, I 
guess! He lit over there on the hill.” 

Ross rejoined him shortly after: ‘Cheer 
up, Tawm! We all have our misses! Miss- 
ing things with a shotgun is a darned sight 
easier than it looks, let me tell you,” he 
comforted the crestfallen Tommy. ‘Gun 
doesn’t fit you, p’rhaps. Anyone can be a 
good rifle shot, but pointing a shotgun’s a 
plaguey difficult art to learn,” he drawled 


are smart as lightnin’, too.” 
But Tommy was not to be cheered up. 
Ross was doing his best, but there is no 
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Tastes better out of the 


“Krinkly Bottle” 
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A FRIEND, INDEED 
—Ward’s Orange-Crush 


Here’s a test for a pal—when a feller 
will share an Orange-Crush, you’re his 
friend for life. 3 And when you're thirsty 
Orange-Crush is a friend, indeed. & 
Just get your fingers around that cold, 
“Krinkly Bottle,” tip ’er up, let that 
golden colored liquid cut the dust and 
thirst from your throat. & That “Krink- 
ly Bottle” lets you know it’s the real 
article, Ward's “Crush,” Orange, Lem- 
on or Lime flavors, all so good you 
scarcely know which is best. & And all 
wholesome food products that mothers 
like to have boys drink. & Just ask for a 
bottle or a glass at any soft drink stand 


or soda fountain. 


Then you'll surely 


want a whole case at home. 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Ward's 


Try Ward's 
LEMON-CRUSH 
LIME-CRUSH 

The two delicious companion 
drinks of Orange-Crush 
also delightful, Crush- flavored 
Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets. 


Ask anyretail ice cream dealer for them. 


Orange 


CRUSH 


=t 

iL CONSTITUENTS 
Ward’s “Crushes’’ owe their dis- 
tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 
been added pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices,U.S.certifiedfoodcolor, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
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A-J:-Reach Co 


err f val ule: eTages, 
Worlds Foremost Makers of tacries, alicia Ser Tee 
authority. If your 


Whoreyer Baseball is Played- 


Reach Equipment Is Accepted 
4. 25 the Highest Standard 


Vou’ll see the trademark 
“Reach” the official 
American League Ball. 
You'll see it on the gloves, 

and_ other 


on 


bats, mitts, equipment, too, 


that is used by the major and minor league 
players and by school and college teams 
everywhere. 


each. 


Look up the store that sells this brand. 
There you will see all the points that make 
Reach goods superior. You will see a big 
assortment of everything in athletic goods 
at prices you can afford to pay. 


Ask to see Reach Tennis Rackets 
and\Balls and. Reach Golf Clie, 
Balls and Bags 


ret your 
Sole 


Philadelphia Pa. 
Brantford, Ont,@inada. 


Il the facts and figure 


dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 25 cents in stamps for a copy. 


Address Dept. I 


Quality Athletic Goods 


Every Real Boy Will Like These Hats! 


HEY make a fellow look so smartly dressed, because they are 
so well-made, of good materials — tweeds, suitings, linens, 
crashes—that will stand lots of hard wear. 


There are rollers and rah-rahs, middies, caps and tams, in colors 
to match a boy’s suit or coat, and made in sizes from 3 to 12 years. 


Write for the Bobby Lee Book. Just address: Bobby Lee Dept., 
Ambassador Cap Co., 600 Broadway, New York City 


OBBY LEE 
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in 
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one thing that a fellow is so sensitive 
about as failure to hit game or catch fish. 
It is a humiliation that goes clear back to 


|the roots of our nature, when we were all 
| hunters and fishermen and to be a poor one 


was a disgrace. With Tommy the thought 


brought a stubborn rage at himself. He 
was not envious of Ro rather he ad- 
mired him more than ever, in secret. But 


he put it up to himself to catch up. Dog- 
gedly he strode on ahead of his smaller 
chum, ignoring his short and panting foot- 
steps, determined to retrieve himself and 
finish that job of saving his friend’s double 
for him. And this time there would be 
no miss—or he would, throw the gun 
away and take to stones and clubs! 

He crossed the ravine, fighting wrath- 
fully with vines and briers, and then began 
to climb the hillside. It was covered with 
thick undergrowth, but he thought he knew 
where the grouse had marked down, and 
he halted cautiously before a dense clump, 
buried in a tangle of creepers and scrub 
oaks. Tommy crept into the thicket, gun 
poised at a ready. Came a sudden drum- 
ming and a fluttering of wings. Tommy 
through and through, for the 
wounded grouse was getting up, flapping 
clumsily, slowly, straight away from him. 
The gun barked out, both barrels, and 
Tommy saw his bird collapse and drop, to 
fall out of sight into the underbrush. 

With a triumphant growl he rushed after 


|him—his bird, his contribution to the day's 


hunt, an off day, surely, for him! He 
fought and tore through the briers, burst 
through a dense patch of chestnut coppice 
—and then felt the ground crackling and 
giving way under him and himself pitch- 
ing and sprawling headlong into space! 
Brambles and branches blinded his eyes for 
an instant; then the dark blue waters of a 
pool below seemed to be rising swiftly to 
meet him! A flash of thought shot through 
his mind as he fell—this was one of Wash- 
ington’s old iron minés, and he had fallen 
into it himself! 

Tommy dropped the gun and instinctively 
set his palms in the shallow dive position, 
for a horror of hidden rocks had surged 
through him during the swift end of that 
fall. He struck the pool with a huge splash 
and chill icy waters enveloped him; he 
could feel them creeping in to his skin 
through his clothing, through back and neck 
and legs, while a foam of bubbles sur- 
rounded him as he shot to the surface. 
lee first impulse was to yell lustily for 

Ross and succor. It seemed hopeless to 
try to get out. All around him rose the per- 
pendicular walls of the old mine shaft. This 
one was filled with water; how deep he had 
no idea, probably a hundred feet. Then he 
saw the body of his grouse floating on the 
pool and he swam for it with fierce 


| growls. 


“I've got you, anyhow! Now how about 
getting out?” he gritted savagely, the ire of 
the big man. He swam to the edge of the 
wall and yelled for Ross. Came a faint 
“Coo-ee !"—the hunting cry of the South— 

answer, “Little man” was up there, 
somewhere, hunting for him, puzzled no 
doubt to locate where the yell had come 
from. 

At sound of Ross’ voice a sudden grim 
revulsion came over Tommy—to be res- 
cued by String Bean, of all fellows! To 
add this crowning humiliation—hc the 
boys would guy him if they heard of it! It 
was bad enough to be out-shot; but here 
skill did not count, what you wanted was 
strength and lots of it! He shut his mouth 
grimly, determined to get out of the mine 
unaided, while a sort of unreasoning dis- 


to have a fuss made over him; hated to 
have anyone help him—what if Ross should 
come and go into a regular kid scene over 
him! 

Out in the forest he could now hear Ross’ 
calls becoming more frequent and more 
alarmed. It seemed cruel to worry him 
so, but this was a matter of pride, bodily 
pride. Tommy looked on his own eleven- 
inch paw and found it good, very good! It 
gripped a ledge of the mine shaft at water 
level—and its mate was just as strong! 

Looking up, he shot the fist up out of 
water and grabbed another ledge three feet 
above. The strong lean muscles of his 


feet sought a toe-hold. The top of the 
shaft was twenty feet above him, vertically, 
but the rock surface was stratified and there 
were projections that could be grasped and 
used—by the strong! His eyes sought out 
another ledge; then the right paw rose 
again and clutched it in an iron grip. Cling- 
ing to the straight wall by main strength 
he climbed, six feet, then ten feet up. 
Ross’ calls were by now wild with anxiety. 
He shouted, pleaded, begged Tommy in 
tones that were vibrant with affection, with 
admiration, the generous admiration of the 
little man for the big, to answer him, to 
speak to him. 

Tommy grinned saturninely, There was 
no doubt of what “little man” felt for him! 
But he set his teeth grimly. Not till he 


arm flexed and drew him up, while his s liv 
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was up out of this would he answer. He 
dreaded to spoil his own admiration for 
Ross by having him come now and _per- 
haps do something in attempted heroics that 
could only excite Tommy’s derision. Let 
him yell—now! Tommy swung up and 
gripped fast on another ledge. It was a 
tiny inadequate thing, would just about fill 
your hand, but it was enough for those 
strong fingers! He grinned as his feet 
found a crack where he could trust part of 
his weight on them. He was up fifteen feet 
now; one or two more good holds and he 
would be out! 

“Tawmy! Tawmy! For God's sake where 
are you!” he heard Ross calling in an- 
guished tones somewhere in the under- 
brush above. “Tawmy, old pal—’ a crash 
and a fall sounded; the swish of branches; 
a wrathful curse; eager runnings to and 
fro. 


, Tommy made a sudden lunge with a 
free hand and gripped a ledge three feet 
above. He would answer the boy—in a 
minute. His left hand swung up to con- 
solidate the ip. Only four feet yet to 
go! There was a root hanging down in- 
vitingly, but he dared not trust his weight 
to it. There was another ledge, solid rock, 
to the left, and his arm shifted over 
to it in a big swing. Then his feet searched 
for a support—but there was none! Tommy 
felt a sickening of heart; then a renewed 
determination. There must be a ledge! 
There were plenty of them, down there, if 
he could only see them, find them! How 
long could his hands hold out? He slipped 
and scratched savagely with the slippery 
° 


toes his cruiser moccasins; tried an 
ineffectual knee grip, and then hung, 
breathing hoarsely. To give up and fall 


now—never ! 

HEN he groaned inwardly, for the 

bushes parted and Ross stood on the 
brink opposite, behind him, staring at him 
with eyes wide with astonishment. Tommy 
looked around and bared teeth at him 
wolfishly. Any time, but now! Why, oh 
why, had the useless little runt arrived— 
just in time to see him fall! There would 
be kid heroics, now, he was sure of it—run- 
nings around like a distracted hen, futile 
offers to help—a mess! 

But Ross did not speak. A look of com- 
prehension, of understanding, shot into his 
eyes. In a flash he seemed to sense the 
wounded pride of the big fellow; his dis- 
dain for any risky attempts to help him 
by puny muscles that would prove a dan- 
ger and a delusion to them both if Ross 
were to do the foolish thing, the childish 
thing, and try to reach down to him. 

Instead Ross cheered and clapped his 
hands: “Great work, Tawmy, old scout!” 
he whooped. “Left!—Left with that right 
foot! Now up, two feet with your left— 
there, you've got it!” he directed. 

The hostile snarl disappeared from Tom- 
my’s face as his feet sought for and found 
the safe ledges below. He rested a mo- 
ment, thankfully, gratefully, his face to the 
wall. Ross had done the right thing, the 
sportsmanlike thing, at the right moment 
and without a second’s loss of time, a 
wasted moment of futile effort. And he had 
spared him the humiliation of helping him 
by so much as the lift of a finger. It was 
a regular fellow that would have the sense 
to do that! 

He drew a long breath, reached up for 
the thick part of the root above, hauled 
himself up where he could throw a hand 
over the brink and grasp a stout sapling— 
then drew himself out and fell on the bank. 

“Thanks, String Bean!” he gasped. 

Then—and not until then—Ross rushed 
around the shaft mouth and knelt heside 
him. “Everything all right, old socks?” he 
cooed. “Some climb! Just what I’d have 
wanted to do myself!” 

Tommy looked up at him happily: “Ross, 
you p’isen little horned toad!” he growled 
fondly, “I'd have hated you, if you'd gone 
and blown up and made a fuss over me! As 
it is—shake!” 

Ross grinned delightedly: “Got him, 
didn’t you!” he laughed, pointing to the 
bulging game pocket in Tommy's wet coat. 
Then he drew his hunting knife and went 
off into the bush. A sound of hacking came 
to Tommy’s ears, while he himself set about 
sticks for a fire, for he was 
ig cold. Presently Ross came back 
long slender pole over his shoulder. 
He sat down and fished a nail out of his 
pocket after some search. 

“Got a dry match?—What you doin’, now, 
String Bean?” asked Tommy affection- 
ately, assembling the firewood while he 
watched. 

“Light her up and dry out,” said Ross, 
“I’m goin’ fishin’ for that gun of yours, 
Moosehide,” he explained. “I noticed it 
lying on bottom as I came around. The 
danged pool’s not over fifteen feet deep. 
We'll drop a tree down into the shaft; 
then I'll be fishing out the gun with this 
nail driven into the end of the pole, while 
you build a conflagration and dry out the 
laundry, hey?” 

Tommy let go his heart, then and there! 
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The greatest treasure in the world is a 
friend. Tommy made few of them, for 
he was wary about it and had been often 
disappointed. But “little man” was all 
there! Together they would make a great 
team! Again he put out his paw, and it 
closed over the small but efficient one of 
his pal. 


cg ee tae 3 
The school wondered why six-foot 
Tommy and five-foot Ross went to the 


Head when they got back and demanded 
rooms together for the rest of the school 
year. But they had only to look in their 
histories to find the exact counterpart of 
it, in Big John Littlejohn and little Will 
Attwood, the star archer of Sherwood 
Forest, ’way back in the times of Robin 
Hood. And it has been so, always! 
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Mirza Fateh Khan 


(Continued from page 19) 


Ritter, Lennox, and Captain Urbain Pe- 
rault seemed tongue-tied, limb-tied. Then, 
suddenly, Toussaint Lamotte stepped in. 

“Even as he did so, Mirza Fateh Khan, | 
who had kept his presence of mind, whis- | 
pered a few rapid words in his ear, and | 
the Frenchman whispered back, quickly, | 
with a fleeting laugh: 

“Oh—that’s what you meant the other 
day when you said there is always a way 
through which a weaker man has a 
chance?” 

And, facing the enraged Pedersen, he 
said aloud, with coldly punctilious French 
politeness : 

“Monsieur—it appears that an insult fas 

been passed—” 

“You bet!” Pedersen’s eyes blazed Tike: 
points of ice-blue flame. “And [’ll—— 

“Wait!” interrupted Lamotte. “No 
brawls here—no fisticuffs—this is French 
territory!” He appealed to Captain Pe- 
rault, an old friend of his. “Am I not 
right? The customs of France rule here! 
Between gentlemen, in France, fisticuffs | 
are not permitted. There is always——” 

“What?” thundered the Swede. 

“The duel!” 

“Right!” agreed Captain Perault. “And 
with a great bellow of laughter— 
“the duel according to the Foreign Legion, 
I would suggest, since it is the Foreign 
Legion which is in garrison here!” 

“Unless—” 
astically, wagging his great, black beard 
insolently at Pedersen—‘“unless you are 
afraid of it, mon ami!” 


HE SWEDE paled a little. He knew 

what was meant by a duel according 
to the Foreign Legion. But, in spite of 
his bullying and blustering, he was not a 
coward. 

“Sure,” he agreed, “I am _ willing—if 
that little Persian runt is!” 

“Well? What do you say?” Lamotte 
addressed Mirza Fateh Khan. 

“Quite willing!” said the latter. 

And, later on, when Pedersen had 
chosen Ritter and Lennox as_ seconds, 
while he had taken the two Frenchmen, 
he asked: 

“What exactly is this duel?” 

Perault explained. It was a duel quite 
in keeping with the fantastic, romantic na- 
ture of that corps of broken gentlemen 
from all the world, called the Foreign 
Legion of France. For it appeared that 
the two combatants were turned loose at 
night in about five acres of ground, with 
a service revolver apiece and a generous 
supply of ammunition. They were al- 
lowed to roam and shoot at will, and 
there were only two rules, the first 
being that each of the two contestants 
should smoke a cigarette, should smoke it 
continuously, without putting it down, and 
should light another from the stump of 
the first, a third, a fourth, and so on, the 
second that the duel should cease as soon 
as the first rays of morning boomed above 
the horizon or the seconds decided that, 
evidently, one of the two men had been 
wounded or killed. 

“Hard on a youngster like you to smoke 
so many cigarettes!” smiled Lamotte. 

The Persian smiled back. “Don’t forget 
I ama Persian. We Persians smoke almost 
from the cradle.” 


“As to the duel itself,” chimed in the| 


captain of the Legion, “there is a fairly 
safe way of escaping with one’s hide—and 
yet sticking to the rules.” 

Mirza Fateh Khan shook his head. 


“Don’t tell me,” he said. “It might spoil 
my nerve.” 
“But,” exclaimed Toussaint Lamotte— 


“Ole Pedersen has lived here quite a few 
years. He is sure to know this trick— 
sure to use it——” 

“That’s what convinces me that I don’t 
want to!” laughed Mirza Fateh Khan. 
“What advantage would there be to me 
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chimed in Lamotte enthusi-| 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50- 
shot repeater, same pump 
action as found in the highest 
type of modern hunting rifle, 
$5.00. 


The Military Daisy, 50- 
shot repeater, looks surprising- 
ly like the guns our boys carried 
“Sover there’” with a strap and 
removable bayonet, $5.00. 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00. 


Your dealer will show you the 
Daisy line, or any model sent 
direct from factory on receipt 
of price. 


“eo The 
Happy 
Daisy 
Boy”’ 


+ The Old Scout Says: 


“You Seldom See a Feller Become a 
Crack Shot Witha Borrowed Gun” 


’ 


“Did you ever notice,’’ said the old scout, as he looked 
carefully over the barrel of his rifle, ‘Show many 
fellers gather around and want to take a shot, when - 
you get out your Daisy and begin practicin’? 


“Of course, it’s all right to be a good feller and let 
them have a shot or two, but it ain’t doing them very 
much good. The only way you can get anywhere 
in this shootin’ game is to keep at it regular with your 
own gun. You got to get the hang of it—the way it 
feels, the way the sights are set, and the way the 
trigger pulls. 


“Folks have called me a purty fair shot in my day, and 
1 can still plug a quarter as fur away as I can see it, but 
I’ve got to have my own gun and do a little shootin’ 
with it now and then, just to keep my hand in, and 
see that the old eagle eye is still workin’ right. 


““Ain’t much excuse these days for the boy who keeps 
on borrowin’ the other feller’s Daisy. We didn’t have 
no such gun when I was your age to learn to shoot 
with, and it’s certainly surprisin’ how you can get such 
a fine, straight-shootin’ rifle as the Daisy for such 
little money. 


‘“‘Never mind about those big, high-priced huntin’ 
rifles. You'll be in line for one of them later. Just 
now, the best gun for any boy to start with is the good 
old businesslike Daisy. 

“Just look at that Daisy Pump Gun. Ever see a purtier lookin’ rifle? 
Ihe boy that owns one of them don’t have to take his hat off to 
nobody. And you don’t find any gun that shoots straighter at any 
price. Millions of men got their first lessons in target shootin’ with 


a Daisy—and some of them turned out to be the finest shots in 
America. Yes, that’s a fact—the records are there.”’ 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Managers 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Nashville, Tennessee 


Southern Representatives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO 
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THESE are pictures of some of the whiskers that 
cluttered up the scenery when grandma was a girl. 
When such whiskers frightened children and caused timid 


maidens to shudder, men had a reason for shunning 
the razor, or for shaving only in spots. 


Theyhad nothing then for making such lather as ismadeby 


COLGATE’S Rapid-Shave Cream 


This wonderful new cream softens hair at the base, where the 
razor’s work is done. It should be used by every boy who is 
beginning to shave. 


Besides making shaving easier, Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is 
kind to the skin. It leaves your face feeling smooth and comfort- 
able when your shave is finished. 


Colgate’s takes the smart out of shaving, and puts it in your appearance. 


Fill out,and mail the attached coupon: 


Please send me free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. If | like it | will let father try it, 


Name...... 


A didvene eects tate 


Sectional view of rubber- 
tired disc wheel. (3 larg- 
est Auto-Wheels equipped 
with over-size tires.) 


Other Features 
Steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels, if desired. 
All wheels interchange- 
able. 

Self-contained roller bear- 
ings. 

Hound brace. 

Hand brake. 

Special hub cap and lock- 
ing pin. 

Sides mortised and nailed. 


The Auto-Cart 


You can have 
disc wheels, too 


You can have steel disc wheels on your 
coaster, wagon, just as Dad has on his car. 
And with over-sized rubber tires, too,_sturdy, 
fat, solid rubber tires which ride easily and as 
swiftly as a racer. 

Most boys like the wheels this way. But 
you can also get disc wheels with steel tires, or 
wood wheels with steel tires, if you prefer. 

Substantial steel disc wheels are only one 
of the many features which make a boy as 
proud of his Auto-Wheel as Dad is of his auto- 
mobile. Just look at the list of others. Every 
one is a reason why boys say that the sturdiest 
coaster is the 


Suto Wheel 


Write for Catalog which shows all models of the Auto- 
Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for your little brother and 
sister. If you send the names of three local coaster 
wagon dealers, telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, 
we will give you a year’s subscription FREE to the 
“Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,”’ a dandy little magazine for 
a boy like you. 


Auto Wheel CoasterCo..\ne, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


if he uses the same method? No, no, no!” 
he insisted, “don’t tell me! I don’t want to 
know!” 


ATE the next evening the two duelists, 
| accompanied by their seconds and by 
|Guillaume Henri, an army surgeon, rode 
|far out into the Saharan desert. They 
jpulled up at a hollow, a saucer-like de- 
pression, the bottom of a former lake, 
now dry, and lined all around with stunted 
scrub oak, aloe, and dwarf acacia. 

“Will this place do?” asked Captain 
|Perault, flashing his electric pocket lamp 
in all directions. 

“Perfectly!” agreed the others. 
| “Good!” and the captain gave to each 
jduelist a revolver, a supply of ammuni- 
|tion, a handful of cigarettes, and a box 
of matches. 

“Are the rules understood, gentlemen?” 

“Yes, monsicur le capitaine!” 

And the seconds, using their own pocket 
lamps, led Pedersen and Mirza down to 
either end of the dry lake bottom. 

“Light up, gentlemen!” came Perault’s 
loud-shouted order. 

The two combatants obeyed; the sec- 
onds withdrew, and Perault boomed out 
the. final order: 

“Gentlemen, shoot at will!” 

There was a minute's utter silence. La- 
motte stared nervously into the purple 
night. Nothing was visible except the red 
glow of the two cigarettes, one—the 
farther one—moving forward slowly, in a 
zigzag motion, while the other was per- 
fectly still, Perault whispered to La- 
motte, and the latter inclined his head. 
Yes, he said, it was the glow from 
Mirza’s cigarette which was motionless. 

“The silly young fool!” exclaimed 
Captain Perault. “Why didn’t he listen 
to us? I bet he is holding the cigarette in 
his mouth! He'll be shot through the head!” 

Lamotte groaned. “Yes, yes,” he agreed, 
“he will be st 

Ping—ping—came two shots, so close 
together that they seemed like one. And, 
the next moment, came the cries of a 
wounded man. 

“Stop firing! Stop firing!” shouted La- 
motte, and, waving his pocket lamp to 
right and left, he rushed down the de- 
cline, followed by the others. 
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“Mirza,” he called, “my dear, dear boy! 
Where are you?” 

And then he gave a whoop of joy. For 
Mirza, unhurt, the cigarette still between 
his lips, the smoking revolver in his right 
hand, came up to him out of the gloom, 
while, a short distance away, Ritter and 
Lennox found Ole Pedersen, cursing and 
moaning, his right hand smashed by a bul- 
let. 

“He'll be in the hospital for at least 
six weeks,” said the army surgeon. “Noth- 
ing dangerous, though!” 


as HERE did you hold your cigarette?” 
asked Toussaint Lamotte as they 
rode back into camp. 

“In my mouth! 
Mirza Fateh Khan. 

“Your mouth?” echoed the Frenchman. 
“Why—you silly young jackass—that’s the 
very thing you should not have done!” 

“You refused to listen to me!” joined in 
the captain of the Legion. 

“Well—” Mirza rejoined mildly. ‘The 
proof! I am unhurt while Pedersen——” 

“A mere matter of chance!” interrupted 
the captain. “There is only one way of 
fighting such a duel—and being safe—and 
that is to hold your cigarette at arm’s . 
length away from your body!” 

“Yes,” smiled Mirza, “that’s just what 
Ole Pedersen figured I would do! He 
figured, furthermore, that, since I shoot 
with my right arm, I would hold the cig- 
arette away with my left, and all he would 
have to do would be to aim about two 
feet to the right of the glow, and get me 
through the shoulder or the arm. Well, 
I did not hold the cigarette away from my 
body. I held it in my mouth! And so 
he shot two feet to the right of the glow— 
and struck the air a 

“But—how did you shoot?” 

“J—oh—I shot at the flash of his gun 

” and he added, almost apologetically— 
“IT have always been a fair hand at shoot- 
ing. You see, back home in Persia, when 
I was quite a little kiddie, we used to have 
lots of trouble+tribal warfare—and so 
I’ve handled revolvers and rifles ever since 
I was nine years of age—long before | 
went to school in America!” 

And a sort of. a twinkle came into his 
black eyes. 


Of course!” replied 
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Catty Atkins, Financier 


(Continued from page 16) 


Catty, and then the man went out. I could 
hardly wait for him to go before [ burst 
;out at Catty. 

“Do you mean to say you're going to tell 
| Mr. Toop where Mr. Pawky is?” I asked. 
| “Haven’t made up my mind,” says he, 

“but I think I shall. Anyhow, I shall if 
he doesn’t find him before I get a chance.” 

“Then,” says I, “I just want to tell you 
|that I think you're too low-down to live. 


You're low-downer than I thought you 
jwere. I can’t understand it, Catty.” 
Honest, I felt like bellering, but I 


wouldn’t let him see how bad | felt for a 
carload of ice cream soda. So I just walked 
out. 


IGHT THEN and there I made up 

my mind to one thing, and that was 
that it wouldn't do Catty any good to 
tell Mr. Toop where Pawky was, because I 
was going to rescue him and hide him my- 
self where nobody but I would know where 
jhe was. I wouldn’t trust anybody, not a 
living soul. So I started out to plan what 
I would do and how I would do it. It 
was pretty hard, because, up to now, Catty 
had been the one who did the scheming, and 
I just came in when there was something 
to do. 

Somehow I wasn’t so much worried 
about getting Pawky away from Toop and 
his men, as I was about sneaking him out 
of Catty’s sight without Catty’s catching 
on. I wondered if Catty had any idea what 
T had in mind, and then I decided it would 
be best to make believe he knew. If I 
went about it as if Catty knew what I was 
trying to do, then it would be all right. If 
he didn’t know I'd get away with it, and if 
he did know I'd be ready for him. 

So I ate my dinner fast and got out our 
wagon, Out in our yard was a big hogs- 
head that something had been shipped in to 
Dad. I rolled the hogshead up on some 
boards and fixed it right at the stern 
of the wagon as handy as a bug in a rug. 
I fastened it there with ropes and made a 
kind of a curtain out of burlap. It was 
about as neat a job as I ever did. I could 
sneak Pawky into it as slick as a mouse 
eating cheese. Then I started down town, 
driving by back ways and through alleys 
and hoping all the while I'd get there be- 
fore Catty was back from his dinner. But 
I didn’t have any luck.. I backed up to the 
office as quiet as I could and then sneaked 
around to see what [ could see. There was 


Catty inside sitting by the table we used for 
a desk, and he was figuring away at some- 
thing as though his life depended on it. 

I went in and went to the showcase and 
fiddled around, but I didn’t speak to him 
He didn’t speak to me for a while either, 
and then he says, “I’ve got to go up to the 
hotel, Wee-Wee,” says he. “Will you 
here and mind the shop till 1 come back 

“Yes,” I says kind of short like, and off 
he went. 

“Be sure,” he says, “that you don't leave 
till I come.” 

“I won't,” says I, 

“Because,” he says, “I’m expecting some- 
body, and if anybody comes, tell them to 
wait.” 

I knew he meant Mr. Toop, and I was 
sore as a boil, and I made up my mind that 
if that man did come snooping around 
while I was there I'd put a burr in his ear 


S soon as Catty got out I went into the 
ack room where Pawky was eating a 
sandwich with one hand while he tried to 
fasten a wire onto a jigger with the other. 
He didn’t hear me come in because he was 
so interested in his job. Every once in a 
while he’d make a jab at his mouth with 
the sandwich, and sometimes he'd hit and 
sometimes he’d miss. Once he got his 
and a couple of times he stabbed his gla 
but it didn’t seem to make a bit of dif- 
ference. He was just as contented one 
place as another, it seemed. 

“Mr. Pawky,” says I, “I’ve come to help 
you escape.” 

“Don't bother me,” says he. 
ing out a problem.” 

“You'll be working out something worse 
than a problem,” says I, “if you don’t get 
your wits about you and gather up your 
stuff and come along with me. Toop'll 
have you in half an hour if you don’t.” 

“Where do you want me to go?” says he. 

“Where you'll be safe for a while, any- 
how,” says I. 

He kind of sighed and commenced to 
pack up his trinkets, and finally he was 
ready. “Now what?” says he. 

“I've got a slick way of getting you out 
of town,” says I. 

“What is it?” says he. 

“Come cautious,” says I, “and I'll show 
you.” So I gook him to the back door and 
opened it as stealthy as I could and showed 
him the hogshead. “There,” says I “what 
d’ye think of that?” (Cont. on page 38) 


“I'm work- 
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U.S. Giant Chain | Every fellow who rides deserves 


U.S. Bicycle Tires 


a Wines a look at those big U. S. Giant Chain Bicycle Tires 


in the picture above. 


A new model this year. No such tire ever was made before. 


Big gripping tread-chains, twice as big as before —a broad 
center strip for easy steering—three plies all around for 
long wear. 


White sides—black tread made 
of 3 plies selected grade bicycle 
tire fabric over pure gum inner 
tube. A thoroughly non skid tire 
made to extend the fame of the 
popular U. S. Chain tread design. 


U. S. Traxion 
Tread Cord 


No wonder the best riders you know are fitted out with U.S. 
Giant Chain Treads. Every fellow who rides deserves them. 


Now you can take your choice of five different treads in 
U. S. Bicycle Tires. 


The way these tires reel off the miles over all kinds of 
roads is something to brag about. Like the U. S. Royal 


Cord Automobile Tire. They’re birds of a feather — made by 
the same people. 


They certainly do save you a good many 


White sides, black tread. Built ae : 
visits to the tire shop. 


on the same principles of cord 
construction as the U. S. Royal 
Cord. Pure gum inner tube—finest 
quality bicycle cord fabric. Asmart 
racy anti-skid tire. 


The man who sells good bicycle supplies in 
your town has U. S. Bicycle Tires. Ask him 


about them. 


United States Bicycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


© 1923, United Stares Tire Co. New York Cis 
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Finish First 


Over like a flash in a few long ‘‘strides”” 
—a clean finish. That’s running true 
to Durham-Duplex form! 


Team up with this he-man’s razor 
to-day and win a reputation as the 
“speed” shaver of the crowd. You'll 
soon find that those long super-sharp 
blades make every shave a treat— 
that they mean real honest-to-good- 
ness comfort as well as speed. 


Either set in handsome grained white 
celluloid case with package of five 
interchangeable double-edged blades. 
One Dollar complete. Additional 
Blades 50c for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The He-Mans Razor vithtte He Man Blades 
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UEER how much a good- 

looking pair of stockings or 
socks has to do with a fellow’s 
appearance. If they fit right 
and keep that “new” look, you 
feel neatly dressed. 
About nine out of ten well-dress- 
ed fellows wear HOLEPROOF 
Hosiery. They like the looks 
and feel of it. And their moth- 
ers like the way it wears. It 
doesn’t cost a lot, to start with, 
and it certainly saves a lot of 
darning. 
Remind the folks that they can 
get it for you at almost any 


store, full length or socks (and 
styles for your sisters, too). It 
comes in cotton, mercerized 


lisle, fibre silk and silk. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada, Limited 


London, Ontario 


“T think,” says he, “that it doesn’t look 
very comfortable.” 

“What did you expect,” says I, “a Pull- 
man car?” 

“I didn’t expect anything,” he says, “only 
to be let alone. Why must I go riding 
around in dirty barrels? I don't like bar- 
rels. I never liked barrels. I never ex- 
pect to like barrels.” 

“T’m sorry,” says I, kind of sarcastic. “If 
I'd known you had a prejudice against bar- 
rels I’d have fetched a box or a potato 
sack. But into the barrel you go, just the 
same. It’s not a barrel anyhow—it’s a 
hogshead, an’ there’s a lot of room and you 
can be as comfortable as a worm in an 
apple. In you go.” 

I gave him a little punch and he crawled 
in spluttering all the time and kicking up a 
row and making more noise than was safe. 

“Say,” I says, “if you don’t keep quiet 
you'll rouse the whole town, and if you 
make so much as a squeak after you're in 
and I start to drive you away, I'll come 
back and just about step on your sore toe.” 

“T have no sore toe,” says he. 

“Then,” says I, “I'll give you one. Now 
be still and wait a minute. Sit and think 
about something and enjoy yourself.” 

“T will,” says he. “There is an interest- 
ing. matter which will engage me for an 
hour.” 

“Fine. Make it last as long as it can,” 
I told him, “but don’t sneeze or cough, or 
give three cheers or kick the walls.” Then 
I dropped the curtain and went back into 
the office and sat down. 

Nobody came but Catty. He came back 
in twenty minutes, and as I looked up the 
street, there, just a ways behind him, came 
the smaller of the two men Toop had kept 
spying on us. That kind of interested me, 
and I looked all around to see what else I 
could see. Sure enough, about a hundred 
feet off, trying to hide behind some lilac 
bushes, was the big man. 

“Huh,” says I to myself, “business is 
picking up,” and then I went back inside to 
wait for Catty and to see what would turn 
up. I was anxious to get away with Pawky, 
and yet I kind of wanted to hang around 
in the vicinity to see what was going to 


happen. 

[S CAME CATTY looking like the cat 
that ate the canary and saying nothing; 

and, hardly had he got inside than in came 

the big man. 

“Mr. Toop'll be here in a minute,” says 
\he, “and you better stay right here to see 
him.” 

“I’m going to stay here all right,” says 
| Catty, “and not because Mr. Toop wants to 
see me. If it will give you any pleasure you 
can tell Mr. Toop that this is my place of 
business and that I stay in it or leave it 
because I decide I want to.” 

That sounded more like the old Catty I 
used to know and I perked up for a sec- 
ond, but then I remembered how he’ turned 
traitor and I sagged back again to feel- 
ing the way I did before. 

“Here comes Mr. Toop,” says the man. 

I knew I ought to be getting along about 
my business about then, but I couldn’t bear 
to leave until I found out what Catty was 
up to, and what was going to happen. Some- 
how, even then, I hung onto a kind of a 
faint hope that Catty had been fooling 
me, and that the whole rotten business 
was some sharp scheme of his to get the 
best of Toop. And so I stayed, but I 
kept my ear cocked on the back door for 
any rumpus from Pawky. 

Then Mr. Toop came in as pompous as 
a three-layer cake with pink frosting on 
top of it, and says right off, as if he 
owned the place, 

“Well, young man, I understand you 
have something to tell me?” > 

“Did somebody tell you that?” says 
Catty, “because if he did, it wasn’t the 
message I sent you.” 
| “What was the message, then?” says 
Mr. Toop, short and stern. 

“Tt was that if you wanted to talk 
business to me, why, I'd be here to talk it 
—and here I am.” 

“About this man Pawky?” 

“What I remember saying was that I 
didn’t admit I ever saw any Pawky. So 
|let’s start from there. I’m ready to talk 
business if you want to, but it’s got to 
|be the business I want to talk, and it’s 
got to start from the place I want it to 
start from. If that’s all right with you, 
why, we'll go ahead. If it isn’t all right, 
| then we'll call it a day and no harm done 
|to anybody.” 

Mr. Toop sort of grinned at that, and 
it seemed to me he looked kind of ad- 
|miring at Catty. “Go ahead,” says he. 

And then the big man spoke up, “Mr. 
Toop,” says he, “I’ve been keeping an eye 
on these boys, and I’ve a first-class idea 
|the man we want isn’t many feet from 
|here. Now, if you say so I'll make a 
| search, and then you won't have to take 
any of this kid’s back talk.” 
| Mr. Toop hesitated, and Catty got up 
and says, “Wee-Wee, will you just step 
over for your dad and mine? Tell them a 
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man is forcing his way around our office. 
Have them come right over.” 

“There, there,” says Mr. Toop, “no- 
body’s going to force anything.” 

“You can bet nobody is—around here,” 
says Catty. 

“Well, what do you talk 
about?” says Mr. Toop. 

“T want to talk about stove wood,” says 
Catty. 

“Stove wood!” 

“That very thing. You know Wee-Wee 
and I are in the stove wood business. We 
sat down and discovered how this town 
wasn’t going to be able to get coal, and 
we turned to and arranged to supply it 
with wood. A good, fair, honest business 
proposition. We had orders all taken for 
about two thousand cords, Then some- 
body came in and told this town we were 
cheats and were overcharging folks and 
offered to sell wood a lot cheaper than we 
could. It busted our market and folks 
cancelled our orders. We think it was a 
kind of a rotten thing to do. Now, this 
person has about five hundred cords all cut 
and ready to deliver. It won’t supply the 
town, but it does mess up our business— 
and that’s what I want to talk about.” 

“Oh,” says Mr. Toop, “that’s it, eh?” 

“That's it. Now, you claim to be a fair 
business man, and you've come here to 
make some kind of a deal with me, and 
with Wee-Wee. Here’s a deal you can 
make—you can sell me that stove wood, 
because, after all, it’s yours and you fur- 
nished all the brains that went into it. I’m 
not asking you to lose any money, and I'm 
making you a fair offer. I'll pay you, or 
your son, whoever owns that wood, four 
dollars a cord for it. There’s my propo- 
sition. You may take it or leave it.” 

“Stove wood is something I’m not in- 
terested in,” says Mr. Toop. “It was 
something else you agreed to discuss with 
me. 

_ “Pl talk about anything you want,” says 
Catty, “after we're through talking stove 
wood.” 

“Oh,” says Mr. Toop. “So that's it, 
eh?” He grinned like he was kind of 
pleased with himself, and I could see in 
his eyes that he thought he was taking ad- 
vantage of a boy who didn’t know enough 
to make a real dicker. “If that’s all that's 
standing between us and an understanding, 
I guess I can arrange about the wood.” 

“Guessing won’t do,” says Catty. “Noth- 
ing will do but this: You sit down and 
write out a bill of sale of that wood, and 
agree to take in payment for it a prom- 
issory note from me and Wee-Wee pay- 
able in thirty days. Then you deliver that 
bill of sale and take the note, and then 
the wood belongs to us. See? When that’s 
done we'll go on and talk about anything 
in the world that you want to.” 

“That’s easy,” says Mr. Toop, and he 
sat down and wrote out the bill of sale, 
and Catty made out a note which both of 
us signed. And that was that. 

“Now,” says Mr. Toop, “what about 
Pawky ?” 

“What about Pawky?” says Catty. 

“Where is he? Do you know him? 
Where have you hidden him?” 

I WAITED, hoping Catty would turn out 
to be decent at the last minute, but he 
didn’t. “Sure we know him,” he says. 
“We've had him hidden for a long time, 
first one place and then another, and it’s 
been a circus fooling these regular detec- 
tive men you hired to chase us around,” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Catty!” I says, but he paid no atten- 
tion to me. He just got up and walked to 
the door and looked down the street and 
then he came back and looked at Toop and 
says, “We hid him in the old lighthouse a 
spell, and when it got too hot there we 
decided we'd better have him where we 
could look after him without dragging 
food all over the country, so—well, we 
decided to bring him here.” 

“Here?” says Mr. Toop. 

“Here. Uh-huh, Right under every- 
body’s nose.” 

I edged toward the door, and made all 
ready to slip out and jump on the wagon 
and drive Pawky off as fast as I could 
go, but Catty went and ruined that. I 
hated him for it. 

“Better stay here,” says he to me. “You 
can’t get away with him.” Then he turned 
to Toop and kind of grinned and says, 
“My partner and I sort of disagreed about 
telling you where Pawky is, and he figured 
on stealing him away and hiding him 
where I wouldn’t know. But I guessed he 
was going to, and when he came ambling 
through town with a hogshead on his 
wagon, all fixed up with a lovely curtain, 
I knew what was up.” He got up and 
walked to the door again and threw it 
open. Then he came back. “Well, Mr. 
Toop,” says he, “Mr. Pawky’s in our back 
room there, or else in the hogshead on 
Wee-Wee’s wagon.” 

Well, I couldn’t believe it until it was 
actually done. It didn’t seem possible 
Catty could do it. But he’d done it. He'd 


want to 
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done the lowest-down thing I ever heard 
of anybody doing. I didn’t know which 
way to turn, nor what to say or do. 

“You sha’n’t have him. You sha’n't take 
him,” says I, and I ran to the door and 
stood against it. “You dassen’t pass me. 
Don’t you dare try it.” 

The big man grinned and came toward 
me, and just then a new voice speaks up 
and says, “What’s all the excitement?” 

I looked and there was a gentleman in 
the door—a real, regular gentleman, and 
you could tell it by the looks of him. 

“Help me keep these men out of here,” 
says I. 

“What for?” says he, and then he turned 
to Mr. Toop and says, “Why, how are you, 
Toop? Glad to see you. Heard you had 
a summer place up here.” 

“Winthrop!” says Mr. Toop. 
are you doing here?” 

“Ran down on business,” says Mr. Win- 
throp, “some business in connection with 


“What 


a patent. . . . By the way, Catty. 
where’s the inventor.” 
Catty grinned, “I calc’late,” he says, 


“the inventor’s scrooched up in a hogs- 
head inventing something. He’s always in- 
venting. I'll call him in. . . . But 
wait a second, I want you to meet my 
partner, Mr. Winthrop. Wee-Wee Moore, 
this is Mr. Winthrop, the General Attor- 
ney for the Universal Electrical Company, 
the biggest manufacturers of all kinds of 
electrical things in the world. You'll like 
Wee-Wee, Mr. Winthrop. You can always 
depend on him. You sure can. He always 
does just what you expect of him.” 
“But——” says Toop. “But—I—how did 
you get her 
“Why,” says Mr. Winthrop, “I represent 
the interests of an inventor named Pawky 
who has been staying hereabouts. He has 
an invention my company is much inter- 
ested in, but I’ve been induced to represent 
Mr. Pawky personally. My young friend 
Atkins here induced me to do it. He 
seemed to think Mr. Pawky was in danger 
of not getting a square deal. Hardly seems 
likely, but that’s what Catty thought.” 
“Catty !” , “how does Catty figure 
Po 


“Why,” says Mr. 


m 
Winthrop, “he’s been 
writing me lette d telling me all about 
what happened here. The president of the 
local bank knew me, or knew about me, 
and advised Catty to trust me if he had 
to trust anybody in the electrical business. 
So Catty and I have got pretty well ac- 
quainted. Now, Mr. Toop, was 
it possible you wanted to see my client?” 

Toop didn’t say anything. 

“Because I’m willing you should,” says 
Mr. Winthrop. “If you can make him a 
fairer or more satisfactory offer for his 
invention than the Universal can, I shall 
advise him to accept it. But I doubt if you 
can. . . . No, I very much question 
if youcan. . . . Eh? You don’t care 
to see him then? No trouble at all, | as- 
sure you. We'll have him right in.” 

Mr. Toop snorted and made a noise in 
his chest ‘like he was going to blow up and 
bust, but he didn’t. He just turned and 
rushed out of the room, and Mr. Winthrop 
looked after him sort of grave and with 
his lip curled a little. 

“If you always do business on the level, 
fellows,” he said, “you'll never have to 
make any exits like that. And 
now, Where's my client?” 

“Fetch in Pawky,” says Catty to me, 
“and while you're out just look in the big 
drawer under our popcorn wagon. You'll 
find a box in there, and | guess you've seen 
the box before.” 

I was flabbergasted. Honest, I didn’t 
know what to think, but I went out and 
told Pawky to go in, and then I went to 
the popcorn wagon, and there was Pawky’s 
box, the one we had hid in the cave and 
that Catty had told the man the hiding 
place of. And then, all of a sudden,, I 
understood. Catty hadn’t told anything; all 
he had done was tell the place where the 
box used to be. He'd told because he knew 
the box wasn’t there any more. And the 
reason he knew it wasn't there is because he 
must have sneaked out, unbeknownst to me, 
and hid it some place else. 

Well, I felt like a ninny, and I didn’t 
dare to even look at Catty when I went 
back in. But then, I says to myself, how 
was I to know, and if he wanted to make 
himself look like a traitor, how could he 
expect folks not to think he was one? 

“Catty,” says I, “you’ve played a low- 
down trick on me—but, knowing you like I 
do, I shouldn't ever have believed you could 
do it. I ought to have known better.” 

“Don’t you worry,” says he. “You acted 
just right, and I'm proud of you. You sure 
came through with flying colors, and even 
at the very end you'd have fought those 
men before you'd have let them through 
that door. . Wee-Wee, you're as 
good a pal as they make and the kind of a 
fellow I want to tie to.” 

Well, that was about the end of that 
mix-up. Mr. Winthrop and Pawky and 
Catty and I got together, and they fixed up 
an agreement, and it was fair and above- 


board, so that Mr. Pawky would get what 
he aught to for his invention. And be- 
sides he got a laboratory, all fixed up with 
everything he needed in the big factory of 
the Universal Electric Company, where he 
could go on inventing to his heart’s con- 
tent. It was fine. 

As for Catty and me, well, it took a lit- 
tle while for us to get all settled up and} 
our business stowed away, but at last we 
struck a balance—that’s what Catty said it 
was, and found out how much we'd turned | 
our first fifty dollars into. It sounded 
pretty good, though it wasn’t a million. 


The schedule looked about like this : 
Summer boarder grocery route. .$ 167.53 | 


Pop corn, peanuts, etc.......... 96.09 
Mowing lawns (profit)......... 56.76 
Sundries, including rowboat, 
hardware, show case, dickers 
CUCENGECE sue Sete Hee ee: 188.48 | 
Stove wood, imcluding 2000 | 
cords sold to the Wood and | 
Coal Company, and a dollar 
a cord profit on Toop’s 500 
Cord siyetsG Sarre nateinae A frees 4,137.07 
Mibted eats asin ose aetaagios $4,046.53 | 


We looked that over and shook hands, 
and Catty says, “Not so bad, not so bad. If | 
we can make fifty dollars grow into more 
than four thousand, why, we ought to be | 
able to take our four thousand next year 
and make it grow into pretty close to half 
a million.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but. I've had all the 
finance I want for a spell. I like variety.” 

“T like variety too,” says he, “but I like 
the kind that pays.” 

And that was like him all over. He liked 
a lot of things all right, but the thing he 
liked best was the one where he could 


scheme out some way of making money, or 
improving himself or somebody, and of | 
getting ahead in the world. And the joke | 
of it was, he usually managed to do it. 


THE END. 
UTTER UELLCLPLLLE LLLP LOCOCO | 


How They Got Good Jobs 


HE S. S. Gloucester was plowing down | 
from Boston to Norfolk. She| 
was spick and span in new paint and 

no one would guess that she had been mak- 
ing the run for twenty odd years. 

A stateroom door on the promenade deck 
was fastened open. Swinging like a pen- 
dulum, a long brass hook on the inside of 
the door, used when the passenger wanted 
to fasten it open just far enough for venti- 
lation, was cutting an arc in the spotless 
white paint. A deck hand passed but did 
not notice it. A steward went by but did 
not see it. 

Then down the deck came Captain Hatch, 
tall, straight, vigorous and alert though 
gray-haired. Almost without stopping, he | 
caught the hook and placed the point in an | 
eye at the top of the door, which had been 
put there for that purpose. That stopped 
the damage. It took about a second and it 
saved a job of painting. Yes, it saved 
more than that, for the first blemish on an | 
otherwise perfect vessel is responsible for | 
all sorts of carelessness, neglect, damage | 
and loss that is sure to follow. 


PASSENGER train on the Pennsyl- 

vania stopped at a switch. Beside the | 
right of way a farm gate stood open. Most | 
of the crew, after doing whatever they are | 
supposed to do when their train makes an | 
unscheduled stop, sat down on the S| 
to talk. The conductor swung down from 
a car. He went straight to the gate and | 
closed it. It took about ten seconds and 
probably saved somebody’s cow, horse, 
sheep, pigs or mules. It may have saved a 
claim for damages and a series of law 
suits that would have cost thousands of 
dollars, It may even have saved a wreck, a 
score of human lives and untold suffering. 


TRAIN crew on a freight train dis- 

covered that an oil tank car was leak- 
ing. They cut the leaky car out, switched 
it beside an empty but sound tank car and 
transferred the oil. But the empty tank 
car had been used for petroleum and the 
oil they pumped into it was cotton oil, in- 
tended for use in food. The mistake cost 
the company $11,000. 

The same thing, a leak in a tank car, 
happened on another train. The conductor 
had the engineer stop at the first water 
tank and filled the oil tank with water. 
From there to the place where it was taken 
care of the car leaked just the same, but 
it leaked water instead of oil because oil 
rises on water. 

The first two instances I saw myself. 
The last two seemed so important to a 
railroad official that he broadcast them 
and I got them out of the air. They all 
remind me of the corporation officials who | 
have asked me where they could find men | 
who could see beyond their own noses and 
do the right little thing at the same time. 
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Copyright 1928, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


What happened to Bill Stevens? 


Prize Answer No, 2 


Stuart Simpson of Detroit says Bill and Fred had 
a ‘‘mill’’ that landed them in the Infirmary. 


To remind you: Bill Stevens, 
Li 


Here is the 
submitted by Stuart 


answer 
Simpson, aged 14, of 
Detroit, Mich.: 


“Say, Bish, there’s Joe. 
Ain’t he supposed to be at 
History?” 

“Search me!” 

“Hey, Jo-ee—where’ya 
goin’?” 

“Down tothe ’Firmary to 
see Fred and Bill.” 

“In a fight?” 

“Ya. Yesterday was Bill's 
birthday. Fred gave him 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


99% % PURE 


2) 


some Ivory Soap and a wash- 
rag; and Bill beat up on him. 
Now they’re in the ’Firmary. 
Come along and see ’em.” 

At the Infirmary the boys 
found Fred and Bill clasping 
hands and grinning. 

“Boys,” Bill announced, 
“T’ve been thinking, and I’ve 
found that Fred’s my best 
friend, for he told me a thing 
that was spoiling everything! 
Gosh! but I feel swell!” 

a 

Good for Bill, say we. And 
good for Fred, too! Any 
fellow who’s willing to risk a 
licking for doing a friend a 
good turn is a friend any 
fellow ought to be mighty 
glad to have. That sort of 
friendship takes courage. We 
congratulate Stuart Simpson 
on his answer. 

Watch next month for 


Vernon Battman’s answer. 
It’s a good one, too. 
Meantime, if there’s no 


Ivory Soap in your bath- 
room, it’s time to do some- 
thing about it. 


IT FLOATS 


With the 
slotted 
sprocket 


The Brake That 
You'll Like Best! 


i iso coaster brake that lets you coast farth- 
est and stop quickest is the brake you'll 
want on your bicycle. And the MORROW is 
that brake! It has more ball-bearings—pedals 
easier and coasts farther. It has greater braking 
surface—stops quicker. And the slotted sprock- 
et—an exclusive MORROW feature—enables 
you to insert spokes in the rear wheel without 
removing the wheel or even the chain. Specify 
the MORROW on your new bicycle. All man- 
ufacturers now supply this powerful, easy-run- 
ning, long-lasting coaster brake. 


Ride a Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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with carrying handle. 


New York Chicago 


There’s Nothing 
Like a ‘‘Red Devil’ 
Plier for Strength! 


For gripping that rusty 
ing 


gout fugers of ‘atock, 
sk forthem at the hardware store—or if not 
stock send 50c to us for No. 924—6 4s in. 
Mechanic's tool booklet free 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.,, Inc. 
Mfrs. of "Red Devil’’ Tools 
265 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


The most satisfactory book for beginners 
that has yet appeared.—Public Ledger. 


RADIO 
SIMPLIFIED 


By KENDALL & KOEHLER 
Radio Instructors 
WHAT TO BUY 
HOW TO BUILD 
HOWTO OPERATE 
A clear explanation of Radio in sim- 
ple language with complete direc- 
tions for assembling and installing 
home radio equipment. Will aid you 
in getting the best results from your 

sot, 

96 Illustrations including picture diagrams show- 
ing hook-ups, etc. Cloth, 250 pages, $1.00. 

On sale at Booksellers or mailed on receipt of price. 
THE JOHM C. WINSTON CO., 31 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FADA VARIO-COUPLER 


‘ Gi 
a ouly 
D. Andrea 
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FADA RADIO EQUIPMENT 


able 


Boys, you can have a Parker 
Gun made to your own or- 
der—just the weight you 
want, just the right length of stock and 
barrel. It will have the same perfect 
balance, Parker choke and dependable 
firing mechanism as Dad's. 


PARKER BROS., 


Here, boys, are Real Carpenters’ Tools! 


The very same Tools that are used by skilled craftsmen. In no sense is 
this Assortment put up merely as something to sell. 
all the 17 Stanley Tools in this Assortment No. 904 are picked Tools, 
of the same quality as used by regular carpenters: 


saw, plane, bit brace, 2 augur bits, gimlet bit, screw-driver bit, hammer, 2 chisels, 
2 screw-drivers, vise, ‘awl, try and mitre square, zig-zag rule, and marking gauge. 


The Chest is of dark Mission wood, 
This Assortment, that any boy or any home will 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


PARKER GUN 


Same “Old Reliable” as Dad’s 


Master Gun Makers 


On the contrary, 


sturdily constructed, and furnished 


be proud to possess, sells for 
$18.00. Other Assortments from 
$6.50 to $95. Send for Tool 
Assortment Circular ‘‘No. 20-D”. 


This is the Stanley Bit Brace No. 921; 
concealed ratchet; nickel-plated, al- 
ligator jaws; ball-bearing head; Coco- 
bolo head and handle; 10-inch sweep. 
Jaws are forged, machined, and hard- 
ened. Workmanship and material are 
of the very highest quality. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Build and Fly Model 
-opl are 


(Set of 8 Plans, $1.50 p.p.) 25c EACH, POSTPAID. 
Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 5¢ pp. 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 76 Greene St.,near Spring, New York City 


YJ markable shooter. Scientifical 
and practies ly made, prong made of | 
beautiful metal, fine Zip-Zip Pupbers 
‘orce, 
with th 
aa TOM Us 0! 


complete 35 or3 for 8, 
Automatic’ Rubber Co. 


Eels, Mink,Muskrats and other 
for-bearing. ramale in large 
mbe' 


Catch Fish, ari animal, Yn large 


ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Tray », It catches them 
like'a fly-trap catches flies, Made in allsizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish, 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 18, Lebanon, Mo. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
Wonderful little Pocket Microscope which reveals the 
Invisible World magnifying 500 times. By mail, 75c. 


GEORGE MAYERLE 
Importers of Optical Specialties 


960 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. | 


Cheap 


book, paper. Press: 
arger $35 Job press $150, Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All ener, rules souk 
‘or press cataloy cal 
crerition MH etc. THEPRESS CO, D-27, Me 


‘Send for Catalog and 
ask us how to order 
a Parker to fit your 
personal needs. 
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A Radio Cabinet 


NLESS you are a luke- 

warm radio fan, and 
few such exist, you will 
not be satisfied with your 
set until it is housed in a 
neatly made, carefully fin- 
jished cabinet. A cabinet 
makes a set no more effi- 
cient, but keeps it clean, 
and prevents tampering by 
curious brothers and_ sis- 
ters. Whether it be a 
crystal set or a tube set, a 


Figure 2 Shows Method of Assembling. 


homemade set or one of purchased parts 
that you hook up yourself, you can house 
the apparatus in a cabinet, provided the 
parts are adjustable by dials and switches 
that can be placed on a panel, The en- 
tire set, except batteries of a tube set, can 
be accommodated in one cabinet. But in 
enlarging one’s set, it is usual to make a 
separate cabinet for additional amplifying 
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Figure 5 Shows Patterns for Back 
and Ends. 


units instead of making an enlarged cabi- 
net to hold all parts. 

The photograph shows a crystal set cabi- 
net. The diagrams give dimensions for a 
cabinet of this form and size. Possibly 
the parts of your set will require a cabi- 


jnet of different pro- 


portions, possibly your 
hook-up will call for 
a different arrange- 
ment of dials, knobs, 
switch points, etc. 
These matters of de- 
tail are easy to alter to 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL 
(Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” 


etc.) 


A Crystal Set Cabinet. 


take stain nicely. However, if you must 
purchase your material, the quantity re- 
quired is so small that selected stock will 
cost little more than a cheaper grade. The 
panel may be of wood, but insulator ma- 
terial, such as bakelite and formica, is pre- 
ferable. The highly polished ebony finish 
matches that of dials and knobs, and the 
material is easy to work, though it is well 
to avoid cutting by making the cabinet 
conform to one of the several stock sizes 
to be had. 

You will see by Fig. 2 that the cabinet 
is built up of a back board (A) fastened 
between two end boards (B), that the bot- 
tom board (C) projects beyond the sides 
and ends, and that the cover board (D) 
is hinged to the back board. Patterns for 
boards A and B are given in Fig. 5. 

Cut 
Fig 3 


Boards C and D are of equal size. 
in 


them of the dimensions given 


Drive Four Rubber-tipped Tacks Into 
the Base to Keep It From Scratching 
Surfaces. 


Notice by the photograph that the upper 
edges of these boards have bevels planed 
on them. In assembling the cabinet, first 
nail the end boards to the ends of the back 
board, then nail the bottom board in place 
(Fig. 6). 

Batten E (Fig. 3) is screwed across the 
center of the under side of the cover to 
keep it from warping. Bore holes through 
the batten strip large enough so the screws 
will slip through without binding and 
screw only into the cover board. 

Buy a pair of 34-inch brass hinges with 
which to hinge the cover to the cabinet 
(Fig. 4). These must be set into the edge 
of the cabinet, and into the under side of 
the cover (Figs. 2 and 3), and the surfaces 
must be cut away just enough to admit 
them. First, fasten the hinges to the cabi- 
net, then, having indicated on the cover 
where the back of the cabinet will strike, 
locate the width and length of the hinge 
flaps, and cut away the 
wood at those points. 
By laying out and cut- 
ting the notches with 
care, you will have no 
difficulty in hinging the 
cover, but the work 
must be done exactly. 
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suit the parts in hand. 
The cabinet can be 


built of any easily 
worked wood that you 
can get. Mahogany, 


walnut and oak are 
used for the better 
sets, birch is used 
largely in imitation of 


—— (6) 


Unless you have ac- 
quired the knack of 
putting on hinges, it 
would be well to prac~ 
tice hinging two pieces 
of boards together, he- 
fore hinging the cabi- 
net cover. 

: The panel (G, Fig. 
i 


mahogany, and gum- 
wood in imitation of 
walnut. One's furni- 
ture generally decides 


is screwed to the 
edge of a base board 
(H). Dimensions for 
the panel are given in 


8, and for the base 


the purchaser in the 


matter of selection of 
wood and finish. The 
shows a 
redwood cabinet 


in Fig. 9. Notice that 
the panel is 1-16 inch 
shorter than the cabi- 
net, and that the base 


stained with a_fumed- 
oak stain. Cypress, 
pine and whitewood 


is 1% inch shorter than 
the panel. These are 
shortened so the set will 


can be worked up 
easily, also, and will 


MERIDEN. CONN,, U. S. A. 
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The Bakelite Panel Attached to the 
Base, 


slide into the cabinet 
easily. Do not allow 
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The Famous 
“YANKEE 


Has an Ingersoll Coming to Him 


NGERSOLLSare ¢He watches 

for boys. They have been 
for 30 years. A million boys 
join the legion of Ingersoll 
owners every year. 


Have you got your Ingersoll 
yet? If not, go to any store and 
see the famous Yankee, $1.50, 
the Yankee Radiolite, $2.50, 
that tells time in the dark, and 
all the others, priced up to $9. 00. 


You Want 


Better Job! F 


ora business of your own with N 
a real future? Then be an, 
Auto Expert! Twelve million’ 
cars, trucks, tractors demand 
expert repairing. Fifty million tires to repair; twelve 
million batteries to keep up, Unlimited opportunities 
at $2,000 to $10,000 yearly. 


Thousands of Trained Men Needed 


‘The trained Man Wins!_ In a few weeks we can train 
you for a big pay job in this, the world's greatest busi- 
ness, Detroit, the heart of the auto industry, is the 
place to learn this business. The big auto manufac- 
turers endorse our school, Thousands of graduates 
making good. Write today for FREE booklet about the 
opportunities in he automobile business. Don't wait; 
write today. NOW 


Michigan State Automobile School 
5604 Auto Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Make Better Shots 


Send for 


FREE FOLDER 


tyme Gua Sight eal 
4 60 West St 


‘THE only electrical maga- 
zing of its kind published. 
Over 70 stories of electrical 
appliances, experiences and 
experiments. Dozens of 
suggestions of electrical 
conveniences you can easily 
install in your home. Writ- 
ten in plain non-technical 
language that can be under- 
stood by youngest novice or 


enjoyed by oldest member 
of the family. 
Twenty cents at all newsstands or Write at 


once for your free sample copy. You will enjoy it. 


Practical Electrics Company, 53-A Park PI New York City 


EARNEST-MINDED BOYS WANTED 


over 9 years old, to sell radio instruction book. Write 
for 24 copies. Sell for 25¢ a copy. When sold send 
us $3.50 and keep $2.50. RAD1OX ASSOCIATES 
222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mas: 


boats we 
ever before. 
safe and cacy onthe oarsman. Thousands in use the 
country over. Write for your catalog today! 
CANOES... 
ROWBOA 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS. 
MOTOR BOATS (16 to 


26 ft., eneine Installed) 
#200 UP. 


SAVE MONEY— 
ORDER BY MAIL 


State kind of boat in which 
You are interested, 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT 
43 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 
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more than the 1-16 inch for the fitting of 
the panel, or it will fit too loosely. 

Before screwing the panel to its base, 
locate the holes required for the screws, 
binding-posts, dials, switch knobs, switch 
points, etc. Instead of marking the posi- 
tions for holes upon the panel, cut a piece 
|of cardboard of the same size, and mark 
the positions upon it. Then, after check- 
ing up the positions, and lining up those 
approximately in the same horizontal and | 
vertical lines, to make a symmetrical ap- 
pearing panel, use the cardboard for a 
templet, placing it upon the panel and 
drilling through the two pieces with a 
metal drill or wood drill. 

It is difficult to start a hole in bakelite 
or formica with a drill, because of the 
hard slippery surface, without first dent- 
ing the surface with a nail and hammer. | 
Try this scheme. Drill through from the 
side to be turned out, because the under | 
surface will chip around the hole. <A | 
good plan adopted by builders of sets is! 
to make a temporary panel of a piece of 
wallboard shellacked on both _ sides. 
Changes in the positions of holes and open- | 
ings can be made on this, then the cor- 
rected positions transferred to the bake- 
lite or formica panel. 

The five holes for attaching the panel 
to the cabinet are made for round head 
nickeled screws. Screws in’ the lower 
three holes drive into the panel base, those 
in the upper corners drive into cleats F on | 
the ends of the cabinet (Fig. 2). Cleats | 
F must be short enough so the panel base | 
will slide under their lower ends, and they | 
must be placed a full 14-inch from the | 
front edges so the face of the panel will 
set in a trifle. 

If the cabinet is for a tube set, bore 
holes through the back for battery con- | 
nections. 

It will depend upon how well you finish 
the woodwork whether you will have a 
good looking job or not. The first thing 
to do_is to sand all surfaces thoroughly 
with No. 00 sandpaper. If you want to 
finish the wood “in the clear,” either give 
it a coat of boiled linseed-oil, wax it, or | 
shellac it. Use white shellac if you do not | 
want to alter the color. Orange shellac 
will produce a yellow tone. When the 
shellac has dried, sand it gently with a piece 
of fine emery paper, to remove roughness. 
Probably you will prefer to stain the! 
woodwork. You can buy wood stain in 
small-size cans at the paint store. You 
can make stain of oil paint thinned with 
turpentine. After staining, shellac the, 
surfaces, sandpaper lightly, and apply var- 
nish or wax. 

Drive four rubber-tipped tacks into the 
base of the cabinet (Fig. 6), or glue a 
piece of felt to the base, to keep it from/| 
scratching surfaces that it is placed upon. 
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The Haymakers’ 
Row 


(Continued from page 6) 


In the mind of each had risen a wild 
thought of seizing the team and wagon and 
driving it on to town, but one glance into 
the faces of the guards showed their evi- 
dent willingness to use the chair legs they | 
still held in their hands, and the thought 
died a-borning. 

To the northward, the black mass of the 
Bear Paws cut a jagged line across the | 
| star-studded sky. A light puff of air from | 
the south rustled the leaves of the cotton- | 
woods and fanned the faces of the men, 
and to their ears was borne the muffled 
creak and rattle of the wagon returning 
slowly down the creek to the ranch. The 
big trouble leader scowled as his eyes 
sought the trail that vanished into the 
endless dark. Then, suddenly they fixed | 
upon a rounded black shape that veareal| 
high close beside the trail. It was an un- 
finished stack of hay, the one they had been | 
working on that day. 

With a venomous imprecation the man | 
pointed to the hay stack: “We'll make him 
wisht he'd of hauled us to town!” he 
growled. “They’s forty ton of hay in that 
stack if they’s a pound. We'll learn the 
young pup to set men afoot sixty mile from 
nowheres !” 

The others divined his intention. The 
narrow shouldered man whom Connie had 
choked into submission offered a protest. 
“What’s forty ton of hay?” he sneered. 
“Why not make a job of it while we’re 
about it? Might’s well git hung fer a 
sheep as a lamb, as the sayin’ goes. What’s 
|the matter with slippin’ around to them 

south fields where the hayin’s all finished? 
They’s settin’s of hay down there, four 
stacks to the settin’, an’ a hundred ton to 
the stack. We kin pair off two an’ two, 
an’ burn three of them settin’s to onct— 
that’ll be twelve hundred ton gone fluie!” 

“That’s the idee!” assented the third. | 

“Might’s well do a good job.” 
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Te] FREE 
f A Vitalic Bike Cap to boys 
who will write for it 


ea 


M, eases Aa 
‘Gtier 6 Wears ls | 


Alan Kirk’s experience is typical of what 
all boys and men say who ride on Vitalic 
Bicycle Tires. But it’s the sort of evidence 
that counts most with the buyers of tires— 
and it is proof of the wearing, lasting 


qualities that are put into all Vitalics. 


For real endurance, freedom from 
punctures, for the things a bicycle rider 
wants most from his tires, there is nothing 


to equal Vitalics. 


And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver 
Johnson and others insist on Vitalics as 
standard. equipment for their finest bicycles, 
is there any wonder boys for years have 
preferred them? Thousands of boys have 
proved for themselves the truth of the 
slogan “Tougher than Elephant Hide.” 

Continental Rubber Works 


1990 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 


VITALIC 


TRADE MARK REDISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 


“TOUGHER THAN 


; 
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“Look here, Ted. I’ve been looking at 
this advertisement of ATWATER KENT 
radio outfits. You said you were 
going to get a set. Why don’t you 
get one of these? We’ve just put in 
one at the Country Club. It’s like 
this set here, with the Type 11 
Tuner, one stage of radio frequency 
and a Detector 2-stage amplifier. 


“Last night, while your mother and 
I were there, they had the set going 
with a loud speaker. It’s the best- 
looking set I ever saw; all open so 
you can see just what you’re doing. 
We heard Atlanta and Pittsburgh 
and Chicago and then we heard Ha- 
vana. You know that’s about 1500 
miles away,but it was as clear asa bell. 


“T asked Mr. Marsh about it, and he 
said he bought the ATwaTER KENT 
set because it was the best he could 
find at any price and cost a lot less 
than some. 


“Let’s send and ask for the folder 
they talk about here, and then we 
can get the set we want. Get me 
some paper and we'll send the letter 
right away.” 


This is the set they had at the Country Club, 
Type 11 Tuner, one stage of radio frequency am- 
plification and a Detector 2-stage.audio frequency 
amplifier. There are several other sets, and lots of 
parts from which you can build your own set. They 
are all shown in the illustrated folder. Send for it. 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4932 Srenton AVENUE Radio Dept. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


“Yes,” sneered the big man, “and where’d 
! you go when you done it? They ain’t none 
jof us knows the country. well enough: to 
|ever git out of them fences in the dark.” 

“The bad lands is south an’ east,” coun- 
tered the narrow shouldered man. “We 
could hit fer the bad lands.” 

“Yes, an’ then what?” taunted the big 
man. “Afoot in the bad lands with noth- 
ing to eat, an’ nothin’ to drink! If we 
didn’t curl up an’ die in two days’ time, 
we'd be crawlin’ out of there on our bellies 
a-beggin’ ’em to come an’ hang us to put 
us out of our misery. An’ believe me, if 
we git caught it’s a tight necktie an’ a cot- 
|tonwood limb for us! No sir! I ain't 
agoin’ to git fer off this trail! They can't 
see this stack from the ranch, nohow, an’ 
| we'll have all night to git away in. They 
won't know it’s burnt till mornin’, an’ by 
that time we'll be a long ways off. It 
lain’t like as if the cowboys was home. 
They can't foller us, cause they ain’t none 
of them hay hands kin ride a horse no 
more’n what we kin. An’ besides they got 
so much hay down that they can’t afford to 
stop hayin’ to chase us. Even if they did, 
| we could see ’em fore they seen us, an’ hide 
till they got past. Course, I wisht this 
here was a big settin’, like them below, but 
losin’ forty ton, with hay figgered around 
twenty dollars a ton, will make it cost him 
dear fer not’haulin’ us to town. Come on!” 


| HE big man started for the fence and 
the two I. W. Ws. followed at his 
heels, but the other three men held back. 
| With a hand on the barbed wire, the big 
man glanced over his shoulder, then he 
turned and strode wrathfully back to the 
\trail. “What's ailin’ youse?” he- asked, 
|truculently. “Youse is in on this here 
| party, same as us! Come on. We're all in 
| the same boat.” 

| “We don’t aim to burn no hay,” replied 
|} one ofthe men, looking the leader squarely 
in the eye. 

| “Oh, you don't, eh?” sneered the big 
|man. ‘An’ what do you aim to do? Didn't 
you say you was goin’ to join up with us 
|the first chanct you got? What do yca 
}expect to do—lay around an’ let someone 
}else do the work, an’ you git the benefits 
|of it? That don’t go with us.” 

“An’ burnin’ up a man's property don’t 
go with us, neither,” retorted the man. “I 
ain’t no criminal.” 

“Oh, you ain’t!” sneered the other. “An’ 
| you want to belong! Well, we ain’t got no 
Sunday School section in the organization. 
We go after a thing to git it. If we can’t 
git it one way, we git it another. The only 
way fer labor to force its demands on capi- 
tal is to terrorize capital into grantin’ the 
demands.” The man rattled the sentence 
off glibly; it was one he had memorized. 

“An’ the way to. terrorize capital is to 
destroy property,” he continued. 

“I'm glad I found out before I joined 
|up,” replied the other. “I thought it was 
| just a—a sort of union that took in un- 
| skilled labor.” 
| “That’s jest exactly what we be! A 
|union—only we don’t fool around arbi- 
tratin’. Strike at capital’s dollars, an’ you 
|bring it wallerin’ to its knees.” 
| “Blame sight too radical fer me!” ex- 
\claimed the man, “You go your way, an’ 
| we'll go ourn.”” 
|_ “But, youse already throw’d in with us! 
| Didn’t you fight on our side in the bunk- 
house?” 
| “Fair fightin’, with the odds about even’s 
one thing, an’ hay-burnin’ in the night is 
somethin’ else. An’ besides, I didn’t know 
what kind of an outfit you was. You got 
us kicked out of a good job with your 
talkin’, but you can’t talk us into burnin’ 
no haystack!” 

The big man turned to the two who 
stood at the man’s side. “How about 
youse?” he asked, glaring into their faces. 

“T think the same as him,” answered one. 

“I’m skeert,” added the man who had 
told Connie he didn’t want to quit. “I’m 
skeert to help burn the hay, an’ I’m skeert 
not to.” 

The big man laughed, nastily. “You bet- 
ter be more skeert not to,” aid. “We'll 
all git the blame of it, anyhow. But, if 
you throw in with us, they’ll be four agin’ 
| two, an’ if we git caught we kin lay it on 
them two pardners of yourn. If we split 
three an’ three, we all git it.” 

“T don’t want to burn no hay,” whim- 
pered the man, “but, I’m skeert.” 

“Suit yourself,” replied the big man, in- 
differently, and turned to join his two com- 
panions who waited beside the fence. 

“Tll go! Wait! I'll go ‘long! If us 
four all sticks together, we kin lay it on 
them two.” He joined the three who were 
already crawling through the wire fence, 
| “Light her at both ends, an’ in the mid- 
dle,” ordered the big man, as he made for 
the farther end of the stack. The two in 
the road waited, undecided which way to 
turn. “What’ll we do?” asked one. 

“T ain’t agoin’ to run,” said the other. 
*T ain't got nuthin’ to run fer, Let them 
that does the burnin” do the runnin’.” 

“But, s’pose they see the fire, an’ come 
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up an’ ketch us?” 

“Tt won't look so bad if we don't run, 
as if we do—"” A bright tongue of flame 
shot upwards at a corner of the stack, and 
another from an opposite corner. By the 
light of the flames, the two men saw two 
of the I. W. Ws. straighten up, and step 
back from the fire. The next instant at the 
outer rim of the fire light, they caught a 
blur of swiftly moving forms. 


CRY of terror reached their ears. The 

flames were bright, now, and by their 
light, they saw a rope shoot out, and one 
of the I. W. Ws was jerked clear off his 
feet, and fell violently to the ground. A 
form ran toward them shrieking in fright, 
and they recognized the “skeert” man. He, 
too, was jerked to the ground before he 
had run twenty feet. A shower of sparks 
shot upward, as one of the flame spots 
dimmed. A form rushed toward them 
stopping at the fence. “Come on, boys! 
Help fight fire!” 

The speaker was Connie Morgan and in- 
stantly the two men were at his side, It 
was but the work of a moment to crawl 
through the fence. As they ran toward 
the stack they pulled off their coats, and a 
moment later were working furiously be- 
side men in high-heeled boots and chaps. 
beating down the flames with their coats 
while others tore at the stack with pitch 
forks. In a few moments the fire was 
subdued, and the last spark beaten out. Two 
lanterns were lighted and by their light 
the men grouped themselves about the four 
forms that lay on the ground tightly bound 
with lariat ropes. 

“Come on,” said one of the two men who 
had refused to help fire the stack. “There 
ain’t nothin’ more fer us to do here. We'll 
be goin’.”” 

“Don’t let them two git away!” roared 
the big I. W. W. “They was into it, same 
as us. They was the lookouts!” 

Connie Morgan laughed. “Hold on, 
boys!” he called, “how about going back on 
the job?” 

The men turned and faced him. “We 
was in the fight in the bunk-house, all 
right,” answered the one. “An’ you told 
him,” he indicated the “skeert” man, who 
was whimpering and moaning upon the 
ground, “that it was too late to go back 
to work. That he’d ort to made up his 
mind before the fight.” 

“Well,” answered Connie, “I've had time 
to change my mind since. You see, we fig- 
ured about what would happen up here 
when we turned these scoundrels loose, and 
we sort of got ready for it. The boys got in 
off the range to-night, and they rode out 
here and surrounded the stack while I 
was paying you off. Then I followed 
along behind the wagon to see the fun, 
and instead of going back with the wagon 
I slipped in behind that hay cock over 
there, and so I couldn’t help hearing what 
you fellows were talking about. I guess 
you know this ‘union’ they’re harping 
about as well as I do now. Back there 
in the bunk-house you thought they were 
right. I like to see a man willing to fight - 
for what he really believes to be right. | 
need men like that. As long as I’m run- 
ning the Round Seven, you two have got 
a job—that is if you want to come back.” 

“Tl say I do!” exclaimed the man, 
quickly. “It’s the best blamed outfit I 
ever worked fer.” 

“How about you?” asked Connie, turn- 
ing to the other. 

“T think the same as him,” answered the 
man, 


ONNIE gave a loud whistle, and 

presently the sound of creaking and 
the rattle of wheels announced the ap- 
proach of the wagon. Tightly bound, the 
three I. W. Ws. were loaded in, and as 
the boys were about to load the man who 
had joined them at the last moment, Con- 
nie stepped forward and threw the rope 
off him. The man rose trembling to his 
feet and stood looking fearfully from one 
to another. No one paid him the slight- 
est attention, and the boy turned to the 
others: “Come on, boys! Let’s be get- 
ting back. I expect the cook has got that 
grub ready by this time.” 

The cowboys mounted their horses, and 
the others climbed into the wagon. 

“How about me?” piped the man who 
had been released from his bonds. “Ain't 
you goin’ to take me along?” 

“Not you,” answered the boy, “I've got 
no use for your kind, whatev Why, 
you're not even worth arresting!” 

The coyboys: started their horses, and 
the wagon followed the cowboys, and as 
it threaded its way through the cotton- 
woods that bordered the trail down the 
creek, a wailing cry was borne to the ears 
of the riders: “I’m skeert all alone in the 
dark! I’m skeert!” and then the sound 
was drowned in the rush of water about 
the wheels as the wagon crossed at the 
ford. And as they emerged on the other 
side another sound came to them. It was 
the long cry of the cook: “Come on an’ 
eat it or I'll throw it a-w-a-y!” 
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April, 1923 


O YOU want adventure 

this summer? Do you 
want to explore the wilds? 
Do you want to fish, swim, 
canoe, ride on horseback 
along mountain and forest 
trails? 


Ask Dad to take you to one 
of the Bungalow Camps 
reached by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway in the Rockies 
or in the midst of Ontario’s 
lakes, rivers and forests. Bet- 
ter still, take in several of 
these camps. Those in the 
Rockies are within éasy hik- 
ing distance of each other. 


They Are All Easy to Reach 


Imagine the excitement and 
fun of a vacation in the country 
where your favorite story-book 
hero hunted and trapped. You 


Canadian Pacific Agents 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl Si. 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut S¢. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot. 


05 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. 8. 


A Sanne You 
o Will Never Forget 
leve 


n New Bungalow Camps 
in Canadas Forests and Mountains 


can hike all day through the 
forests, or travel rivers and lakes in 
And in the evening, 
around a campfire in a clearing, 
you can exchange the stories of 
your day’s adventures. 


Tell Dad It Doesn’t Cost Much 


You can have this wonderful va- 
cation for less than an outing at 
an ordinary summer resort. The 
camps are composed of bungalows 
grouped around a central club- 
house where you have your 
meals—and they are fine. Per- 
suade Dad to go with you! He 
would enjoy the vacation too, and 
it would do him good. He has 
not forgotten by-gone days and he 
would make an ideal “pal” for 
you. He might even surprise you 
with his knowledge of woodcraft. 


a canoe, 


Any Canadian Pacific Agent will 
be glad to furnish full particu- 
lars. Ask the nearest one. 
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Canadian Pacific Agents 


Montreal, Windsor St. Station. 

Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 

New York, Madison Ave. at 44th 
St. 


Philadelphia, Locust & 1éth St. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sizth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1118 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto, 1 King St., EB. 
Washington, D. 0., 1419 New 
York Ave, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
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WIN 


TESTER 


TRADE MA 


ROLLER 


PIN over the pavement 

on* Winchester Roller 
Skates, just as you glided 
over the ice last Winter. 
Here—there—back again— 
Winchesters roll you on 
flying feet. 


—Because they are Win- 
chester made. 


Like Winchester guns,these 
Winchester skates are built 
on honor to stand the gaff. 


SKATES 


Strength! 
Speed! 


Their clamps grip like a bull- 


dog’s jaws. Their steel disc 
rollers—hard and fast and 
true—spin like greased light- 
ning on double ball-bearings. 


When you're off on an er- 
rand or out for fun, Win- 
chester Roller Skates add 
zip and go. You know you 
are shod with the fastest 
and finest —the kind that 
Champions use. 


5000 Hardware Stores display this sign on their windows: 


THEV/NCHESTER STORE 
They sell Winchester Roller Skates, Pocket Knives, Flashlights, 
Rifles, Fishing Tackle, etc. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Brings Bi 
C ting sections} 3 ft. Telesco 
pee, Rethey werecioec, sceMoon, eae 


e 
2 are as you never did be= 


‘ore. Brass bound, useful andenter=, WS gi 
taning. "could | telcopr of aes 
ies away’? 
ao Penance at 
ountaing 
rE Ptimer. Tho pleased. 
is ‘SPECIAL DEFER ~ send only Zoe with 
Bit yore tes naa $iiss with erder in fall Barment 
maid. Satisfaction gaaranteed or money Feturned, 
2 East End Avo, Depts 1056 Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soapshaves withoutmug Everywhere 2c. 


FADA POTENTIOMETER 


aD 


Watcha Think-? Turn the knob 
and pick out concerts from long 
distant radio broadcasting stations, 
Fada Handbook only a dime. 

F. A. D. Andrea 
1581G Jerome Ave., N.Y. C. 


FADA RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Inside Base Ball Game 


practical game that is interesting and instructive to 


A 

all. 300 different plays. Box scores and averages can 

be kept the same as in outdoor game. Runs, hits, etc., 

figure close to average game. PRICE $1.00. 

H.W. Kroeger, % A. G. Spalding & » Denver, Colo.| 

BOY Send for twelye boxes Pecks rivets for 
mending granite, aluminum and tinware 

Sell them for %c a box and premium will be sent post: 


Paid. Peck Co., Premium Dept., Medina, N. Y. 


Earn Fountain Pen or Watch 


Theres Mister 


Owl! 


YOU CAN SPOT MORE 


THINGS WITH A DELTA 
LIGHT ON YOUR BIKE 
THAN THE ROAD AHEAD. 
IT’S A TRUSTWORTHY 
COMPANION ON EVERY 
NIGHT TRIP, 


At your dealer's or Model 27, illustrated, 
sent prepaid for $2.25, complete (less battery.) 


160 Delta Block 
Slandard makers of 


\¥ 


WY 
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DELTA ELECTRIC. Ci 

‘Marion, Indiana 

imps, Electric 
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Pocket Money and Pleasure 


Feeding and Care of Little Chicks and 
Making a Fireless Brooder 


By K. V. SAINT MAUR 


HEN chicks 
W are hatched 

in an incu- 
bator, there must 
be a comfortable 
brooder all ready 
to receive them, 
otherwise losses 
will be heavy, f or 
it must be under- 
stood that the first 
two weeks are the 
really critical time 
in a chick’s life. 

Of course, the first consideration in car- 
ing for incubator chickens is the brooder. 
A simple type, suitable for the small 
poultry keeper, is known as the fireless 
brooder, several makes of which are now 
{on the market, and range in price from 
two and a half to five dollars, but they can 
be made at home for about fifty cents 
each, when empty cases can be had from 
the grocery store, or a dollar if lumber has 
to be bought. 

The first requisite is a box two feet 
square and seven inches deep, with a lid 
at least five inches deep. Or, if you can 
get two strong boxes the same size, which 
are six or seven inches deep, take off the 
| lids, and use one of the bottoms as a lid. 
Put two hinges at the back, and a hook 
and eye at the front. Cut a hole three 
inches square in the center of the front, 
for the chicks to run in and out of. At 
both ends of the lid or top box make half 
inch holes three inches apart and an inch 
from the top. Then make a frame to fit 
inside the box and rest on the cleats; 
cover it with burlap, and then cut a long 
strip of felt flannel, old blanket, or any 
soft woolen material. It does not matter 
so much what it is so long as it is warm 
and woolly. It should be about four 
inches wide. Make cuts one inch apart 
the entire length, leaving about half an 
inch as a heading. Then stitch the fringed 
material to the burlap, commencing in the 
center of the frame and going round and 
round, the rows to be about an inch apart. 
At first, put the frame on to the cleats in 
|the lower part of the brooder, with the 
fringed material hanging down, to make 
a comfortable covering for the chicks. 
After the babies are about two weeks old, 
the frame must be put on to the top part 
of the box, which will lift the ends of the 
material about three inches from the floor 
of the brooder. 

At first, when the screen is in the lower 
part of the brooder, fold a piece of cotton 
batting and fit carefully over it, filling in 
the entire space to the edge of the box. 
In the top half, put a layer of excelsior 
about an inch and a half deep, then fill 
in with cotton batting to the edge. The 
burlap on the frame being porous, and the 
cotton batting ditto, allows a perfect 
system of ventilation from the front open- 
ing to the holes in the top part of the 
brooder. Of course, when the frame is 
moved to the top part of the brooder, 
some of the cotton batting has to be re- 
moved, but by that time the chicks have 
grown considerably, and furnish a great 
deal more animal heat than they did at 
first. 

Aiter the babies are about four weeks 
old, it is well to take out the frame with 
the fringed woolen material attached, and 
use another frame covered with burlap, 
which is to keep the cotton batting in 
place. 

Before using the brooder, give it a coat 
of whitewash, and cover the floor with 
sweepings from the haymow, or finely cut 
hay, to make a warm carpet for the 
chickens to stand on. Of course, such 
brooders should be well housed in a light, 
dry place. 

If the weather is still cold, the room or 
coop in which the fireless brooder is being 
used must be heated in some way, other- 
wise the chicks will become chilled when 
they run out to feed and take exercise 
which is necessary for their health. If 
the coop being used is an ordinary colony 
size, three by six, and not more than two 
and one half feet high, a good sized 
lantern will heat it to about sixty degrees, 
which is the right temperature for little 
chicks to play in. Keep the floor of the 
coop covered to the depth of four or five 
inches with sweepings from the haymow, 
or finely chopped hay. Be careful that the 
material used is always clean and dry. 

Having the chicks housed, we must con- 
sider the feed and care for the tiny crea- 
tures. Always remember, in looking after 
chicks, that they are infants, and as sensi- 


A Simple 
Typeof Fire- 
less Brooder 
May Be Pur- 
chased for 
From Two 
and a Half 
to Five Dol- 
lars. 


tive to cold, neglect or improper feeding 
as a human baby.. Go into a brooder 
house in the evening, when they are settled 
down for the night, and if everything is 
all right, they will be lying stretched. out, 
and you will hear little twittering sounds 
of perfect content. If the brooder is not 
warm enough, or the day’s food has con- 
tained anything irritating, they will be 
standing up, huddled together, and uttering 
sharp little sounds, which are unmistakable 
cries of trouble. 

Chicks must have nothing to eat for the 
first thirty-six hours, for just before they 
break their shell, the remaining part of the 
yolk is drawn into the chick’s body, and 
must have time to digest and be assimi- 
lated before any other food is introduced 
or the digestive organs will be overtaxed, 
and bowel trouble is likely to result. 

If chicks are put into a compartment 
brooder, shut the small door which com- 
municates with the outer compartment, and 
keep them confined to the compartment 
where the hover is, for the first two days. 

With the fireless box hover, make some 
sort of a small enclosure in front of 
the opening, and gently shoo them back 
into the box every hour or so for there 
is no warmth to attract them to this sort 
of a hover, 

As soon as they are placed in a brooder, 
scatter some fine gravel or very finely 
cracked poultry grit. I like the gravel 
that is sold for cage birds for the first two 
or three days, as it is bright and attracts 
the little fellows to pick it up, and in this 
way get the material that is needed to 
enable the gizzard to grind feed when it 
is given to them. After the thirty-six 
hours fast, put a small pan of sour m 
milk before them, and teach them how 
to feed, pick up one or two and dip their 
bills into milk; if a few commence to 
eat, the others will follow suit. 

At the end of half an hour, the milk is 
taken away, and two hours later they have 
their first real food which consists of 
stale bread which has been dried in the 
oven and put through a meat chopper. One 
cup of this is mixed with two eggs which 
have been boiled hard, cooled and. chopped, 
shell and all. About one third of the 
mixture is poured along a narrow board 
and given to fifty chicks. If any is left 
at the end of half an hour, it is removed. 
The following day, sour milk and the 
above mash is alternated at intervals of 
two hours. After that, the sour milk is 
left before them all the time, and the 
mash is given in small quantities every two 
hours. 

On the fourth day, they have water 
given to them for the first time. The 
fountain is left in the coop for half an 
hour in the morning, and the same length 
of time at about 2 p. m., and a little rolled 
oats, which has been broken fine, is scat- 
tered on the floor of the coop. 

The fifth and sixth days are the same 
as the fourth, except that the dish of 
water is left before them all the time. 
After the sixth day we commence to use 
rolled oats instead of the dry bread in 
the mash, and liver or lean meat which 
has been parboiled, gradually takes the 
place of the egg, and chick feed is scattered 
on the floor three times a day. All these 
changes must be accomplished very 
gradually from the sixth to the twenty- 
eighth, and, of course, the quantity given 
must be increased, for chicks are very fast 
growers. In fact, there is no young crea- 
ture, except squabs, which grows so rapidly 
during the first two weeks of its life as 
a chicken, and for this reason chicks 
require an abundance of easily digested, 
nutritious food, and to keep the digestive 
system in proper working order, it must 
be supplied in small quantities very fre- 
quently. 

After the fourth day, never leave mash 
before them more than fifteen minutes at 
a time, or it may sour and cause trouble, 
besides which, if it is left before them 
all the time, they will have no inducement 
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Get This 
$40 ReceivingSet. 
Without Paying 


a Penny 


T'S a Vacuum-tube Clapp-Eastham Radak, 
Model H.R. Simple to operate. Covers 
surprising distances. Loud and clear. 

Sells everywhere for $40. Wouldn’t you like 
to have it? Don’t let lack of money stand 
in the way. You can get it without paying 
Just by going to people you know 
and taking orders 
for something 
everyone wants— 
our ‘‘Strictly Per- 
sonal’’ Stationery 
with name and ad- 
dress on each sheet 
and envelope, pack- 
ed in beautiful box. 
It’s easy. Do it 
after school or Sat- 
urdays. We send 
you free samples 
to show. Nearly 
every woman will order at our low price. It’sfun 
to earn a Radak in this easy way—and good business training. 

Also choice of other sets worth from $5 up—Murdock Phone 
Headsets—Westinghouse Aeriola Jr.—Pandora Crystal Set, 
etc. Aiso all kinds of radio parts and supplies. All easily earned. 

Send us your name and address so we can send you 
free samples and full particulars—let us show you how easy 
our plan makes it to get any radio equipment you want. No 
cost or obligation whatever. Write today—be the first 
boy in your neighborhood to get in on this. 


Dept. 40, Asbury Park, N. J. 


a cent. 


This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 
thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics 
everything of standard quality at a very big s 
ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 
You may as well save money on everything you 

uy. 
‘This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a third 
less than elsewhere, all kinds of eamp equipment 
and clothes for the out of doors, baseball sup- 
plies and uniforms, Everything guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or your money back. 

Write today for this catalogue of Sporting 
and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 


Address Dept. 6-G 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
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jthan 200 feet. 
| most effective single weapon of baseball at- 


9 


236 int 
blade of finest steel, 14 in. handle 
ed hickory, Can be carris 

$1.50 Leather sheath, 75. ~ 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
point,—back of blade checkered to give firm 
grip. Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
Stag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can't supply you order by mail, 
sending money order. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
503 Delta Ave., Gladstone Mich. 


of sek 
belt. 


SERIE 
PARALLEL 


FADA 
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FADA RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Make Records 
as You Ride 


A Veeder Cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something 

show for each trip—your real 
distance record o1 


CYCLOMETER | 

Goes on shaft of front wheel; 

* oo ing from the saddle 
Registers up to 10,000 mile tenths of s mile— || 
then repeats. Sold by all di Ts, or—send $1.50 to | 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 37, Sarseavt St. 


| bunt, many pitchers’ duels have been de- 


to scratch and hunt for the chick feed. 

From the fourth to the eighth week, we 
keep a dry mash before them all the time 
in self feeding hoppers, for they will not 
eat this as greedily as they do the soft 
mash. Give them all the fresh green stuff 
they will eat at noon. Young alfalfa and 
clover leaves are good. If you have 
neither, use the green sprouts of oats. 

The dry mash is the same as that used 
at the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
and is composed of the following grains: 

Wheat bran, 50 pounds; gluten feed, 10 
pounds; cornmeal, 10 pounds; ground oats, 
10 pounds; meat scraps, 10 pounds; dry | 
ground bone, 10 pounds. | 

I wish to call special attention to the 
great value of sour skim milk in baby chick 
feeding. Sour milk is very palatable, it 
also contains much food value in its casein, 
which is a form of protein nitrogen. The 
greatest benefit, however, lies in its disin- 
fecting qualities. The lactic acid present 
kills and prevents the multiplication of 
intestinal bacteria. White diarrhea is one | 
of the most dangerous of these forms. In 
order to get the greatest benefit from sour | 
skim milk it should be given the youngsters 
to drink from the very first day, being 
given in a closed vacuum fountain, so that | 
the chicks cannot get their feathers soiled | 
with it. It should be changed daily and the 
vessel kept perfectly clean. 
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The Secret of the 
Bunt 


(Continued from page 14) 


breaking up the hit and run play. Eddie 
Collins, for years the premier second base- 
man of the American League, is a case in 
point. Collins does not leave his position 
until after the ball and bat meet. By stay- 
ing in his place, instead of starting for 
second with the runner, Collins is ready to | 
field the ball if it comes his way and if the | 
batter misses it he still manages to get to | 
second in time to take the throw. 

Everett Scott, one of the great short- 
stops of the game and the player who| 
holds the record for playing in consecu- | 
tive games, also guards against the hit 
and run by starting late for the bag. He 
does not wait as long as Collins does, but 
he is exceptionally fast at reversing his 
course. If, after he has started, the ball 
is hit toward short, Scott can still go back 
and get the ball. Hans Wagner, probably 
the greatest shortstop of all time, made the 
play the same way while Napoleon Lajoie, 
a “king” among second basemen, did it 
like Collins. 

Amateur players like to swing at the 
ball. There is a thrill to clouting a ball 
that nobody outgrows. But, a bunted ball, 
rolling 20 feet, is often much more ef- 
fective than a hard hit ball, traveling more 
The bunt, in brief, is the 


tack. 
Why Fielders Dread Bunts 


HEN Walter Johnson, greatest of 

American League pitchers, came to 
the major leagues from the farm lands of 
Idaho, he showed the fastest fast ball that 
has ever been pitched across an American 
League plate. It was a fast ball that car- 
ried a natural break and the batsmen 
could not hit it. So they launched a bunt- 
ing attack upon Johnson, That is the usual 
procedure in the major leagues when bats- 
men face a new pitcher, particularly if he 
is unhittable. As soon as they started bunt- 
ing the ball Johnson became lost. The 
bunt was a new experience for him. He 
did not know how to field it and the bunt 
beat Johnson. But it did not beat him for 
long. He practiced fielding bunts for a 
few hours each day and soon he hecame an 
expert in handling them. 

Some pitchers never really get the knack 
of fielding bun The hardest fielding 
chance that comes to the infield is a slow 
rolling or slow bounding ball. Most of the 
errors come on what to the average spec- 
tator seems to be the easiest of all chances. 
A pitcher rushes at a bunted ball; fre- 
quently he hurries too much, He has to} 
reach to the ground for the ball and quite 
likely he reaches too far or not far enough, 
losing a fraction of a second in recovering 
it. He has to throw quickly and when 
off balance; pitchers like to take their time. | 

As a result, the pitcher probably throws 
wildly. He becomes unnerved, he loses his 
poise and his control. To get back his 
control he throws “straight” balls, and 
with but one object in mind—to put over a 
strike. The batter suddenly finds that the 
pitcher who has fooled’ him all afternoon 
is easy to hit. In this way, by a simple 


cided. There you have cause and effect 
of one of the most deadly weapons in base- 
ball—the bunt. 

All major league clubs study the bunt. 
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Bas 


NATIONAL 
E BALL WEEK 


March Sist to April 7th 


Get into the game 


with Spalding equipment— 
standard of the world for nearly 


half a century. 


wv) 


New York 
Cuicaco 


yd 


The New 


AL tod. 


San FrANcisco 
Los ANGELES 


And all large cities of the United States and Canada 


Burgess Radio Atlas 
Of the World 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


Through the air comes a signal! Who’s calling? Where is 
he located? Can you mentally put your finger on the spot? 
The new Burgess Radio Atlas lists every broadcasting 
station in the world and contains three big double page 
maps, 13x16 inches in size, showing—(1) The United States 
(2) Canada. 


(3) The World. 


10c Brings It 


Send us ten cents and your 
dealer’s name and we will send 
you this big 16-page atlas con- 
taining the three big maps show- 
ing by red dots the location of 
all towns with broadcasting sta- 
tions. Contains two lists of all 
stations, alphabetically and by 
towns, together with wave 
length and names of owners. 
Maps show time divisions and 
radio districts. All new coun- 


tries correctly shown and named. 
Single page map shows U. S. 
Army and Navy Stations, also 
Relay System of Radio Stations. 
Many other descriptive facts and 
data too numerous tomention. 

Every radio operator needs 
one of these Burgess complete 
Atlases. First edition is limited. 
Send your order today and don't 
fail to mention your dealer's 
name. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Dept. 47 


Madison, Wis. 


In Canada: BURGESS BATTERIES, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal 


““ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BATTERY 


i}! For 1G NITION 
\ AN, ING 
NAS e Ree 
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“J ‘WATER-BUG’ 


THE LIGHTEST, LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER 


The Boat Motor 
That All Boys: 
Prefer 


{ 
it is Lightest to carry. 


Because Weighs only 35 Pounds 
complete. Many Pounds léss than others. 


You can carry andirun it easily. No wait- 


ing till Dad comes to help. 


Because 


canoe use, 


Cylinders, 
itis so quiet. Just a low 


Because hum, is all you hear. No 


noise to drown out voices. The quietest 


motor on the water. 

it is so easily handled. 
Because * B50. iird and there 
like a ‘‘Water-bug"’. “Quick as lightning,”” 
turns sharp and short. 
in half its own length. 
others. 


it is so speedy. Speediest 
motor built for boat and 
develops 2H. P. Has Two 


Stops at full speed 
Runs rings around 


there are no batteries to 

Because pother with euide 

Action" Magneto built-in does away with 

bothersome batteries. 

starting. Has real float feed carburetor 

and Spark and Throttle control like auto. 

Ask Dad to get a Lightweight Johnson 

vin. He will prefer it too. So will Mother. 

It is the one Motor the whole family can 
use and enjoy—and the most durable. 


Fully guaranteed. Thousands in use. 


Write for Free Catalog Folder Today 
so you can tell Dad all about it. 
Johnson Motor Co., 


864 Sample St. 
So. Bend, Ind. 
* Eastern Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Wonverrut Opportunity |t 


‘The Eastern Division of THE RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA ace 
perienced applicants in their services 
Operators other than-our graduates: Inv 


STUDY or RESIDENCE course in Radio: 
RADIO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


330 Broadway 27MTY Marcont institute | cury | Dept. 40, 276 Fifth Av 


no _inex- 
Wireless 
igate the 
advantages offered through taking either our HOME | Eitctal Oorrespondenes Sports, 


Learn JOURNALISM 


jwreer of unlimited opportunities—meeting men of af- 
faneernine money and fame Sport editors, feature 
| writers, earn as high as $200 to §300 weekly. Prominent 
members of largest New York daily papers selected to 
| give individual instruction, to students taking this 
pract ‘News Writing, 
Itetty, ete. arn 
by actual practise. Free booklet explains in full. Write tods 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


al course. Includes Reporting, 


Hair Stays Combed, Glossy 


debiabreed 
KeepsHair 


Com Combed 


“Hair-Groom” Keeps Hair Combed any Style, Well-Groomed— 
Not Sticky or Greasy on Hair— Millions Use It 


Even stubborn, unruly or sham- 
pooed hair stays combed all day in 
any style you like. “Hair-Groom” 
is a dignified combing cream which 
gives that natural gloss and well- 
groomed effect to your hair—that 
final touch to good dress both in 


“HAIR-GROOM” 


business and on social occasions. | 


Greaseless, stainless ‘“Hair- 
Groom” does not show on the 
hair because it is absorbed by the 
scalp, therefore your hair remains | 
so soft and pliable and so natural 


that no one can tell you used it. | 


Costs Only 50c a Jar at any Drug Store 


The Hair-Groom Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 


Insures quick, “easy | 


New York, N. Y. | 
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It is a regular feature of batting practice. 
A team to have a versatile attack must 
know how to use it. 

The most common use of the bunt is in 
the sacrifice play. With a runner on first, 
or a runner on first and second and usually 
with none out, the batter will bunt the ball 
or, as players say, “dump it” or “lay it 
down.” With a runner on second the bats- 
man tries to bunt the ball toward third. The 
object is, of course, to bring the third base- 
man in and give the runner a chance to ad- 
vance. With a runner at first only, the 
batsman tries to bunt the ball either to first 
| or third. 

If, by means of the bunt, a runner can be 
advanced to second, he has a chance of | 
scoring on a single, a chance that he would 
not have if he were on first. If he can be 
advanced to third he can score on a fly 
ball, an error, a slow infield play or a safe 
hit. 

All good batsmen, particularly the ‘“‘chop” 
or scientific hitters, use the bunt to cross 
up the infield. Take the case of Babe 
Ruth, king of all sluggers. Ruth once was 
known as the man who insisted on taking 
his full swing. He went along piling up 
home run records. 

Season before last Ruth suddenly choked 
his bat, as the pitcher released the ball, and 
dumped the ball toward third. The third 
baseman, playing far back, on the left field 
grass, was startled at the sudden procedure 
and, naturally, did not reach the ball inj} 
time to put Ruth out. 

The giant slugger had discovered that it 
was simple for him to bunt. Since he hit 
a ball harder than anybody in baseball, the 
infielders played ten feet farther back for 
him—thus it was next to impossible for 
them to field a bunted ball. 

Ruth had them “going and coming.” If 
they played in for a bunt, he would drive 
the ball hard; a hard-hit grounder from 
Ruth’s bat is too hot for an infielder play- 
ing his natural position to handle. Ruth's 
bunting gave him added hits. 

Cobb, Speaker, Sisler, Collins and others 
owe much of their batting ability to bunt- 
ing. They mix up their attack. They make 
it impossible for infielders to guess and pre- 
pare for what they are going to do. The| 
infielder never knows whether these men 
will bunt the ball or drive it—consequently 
the batsman has a big advantage. ‘ 

Do what these men do, learn to bunt the 
| ball, and you will fatten your batting aver- 
age. 

| Often, with one out, a batter will bunt. 
With men on bases and one out and a weak 
batter up, it is generally good policy to 
have him bunt. This prevents him hitting 
into a double play. Also, there is always 
the chance of the play being such a surprise 
to the infield that the batter will reach first 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Pat. App. For 


A MURDOCK LOUDSPEAKER 
$ 5 COMPLETE 


Boys, you’ve never had a chance like 


thisbefore. Think of it! —A Murdock 


| Loudspeaker complete with new loud- 


speaker phone unit—for only $5.00. 


|Made by the oldest manufacturer of 


Radio Headphones, so that you can 
be sure it is absolutely 0. k. Connect 
one of these to your tube set and see 
how well it works. 

Get one from your dealer or send 
direct if he cannot supply you. 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 
346 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 
Sales Offices 


1270 Broadway 140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


509 Mission St., 


New York San Francisco 


STANDARD APPARATUS SINCE 1904 


No. 56 
2000 OHMS 


3000 OHMS 


$550 


safely and be credited with a single. 

If you are in a batting slump the bunt 
often gets you out of it. Good batsmen, 
in the same fix, resort to it. They keep on 
| bunting, frequently, until they feel that they 
| have changed their luck. It is necessary to 

choke the bat to bunt. Batters do not grip 
the bat in the same way when they try 
| to drive the ball. Changing your hold on 
|the bat often lifts you out of a slump. | 
Nearly all good batters, to break a slump, | 
try a different hold. | 

Defense against the bunt varies with in- 
(dividual players. I will tell you how some 
| of them have guarded against it in the past. 

Hal Chase, greatest fielding first sacker 

the game has produced, had no equal when 
it came to handling bunted balls. If he 
thought the batsman planned to bunt the 
ball Chase would dash to the plate with 
\the pitch. I have seen him within fifteen 
feet from the plate when the batter tapped 
the ball. Chase could always get it. And, 
getting it, he would throw to second or 
third for a forceout. With Chase playing 
first base the third baseman did not have to 
|come in for a bunt. He stuck to the bag 
| while Chase got the ball. 

It is usual for both the first baseman 
and third baseman to start toward the plate 
when a bunt is expected. The second base- 
man moves over and covers first while the 
shortstop covers second. Third base is 
left unoccupied. 

This is the usual defense against the bunt. | 
With third baseman and first baseman | 
| sprinting toward the plate, both off bal- 
ance and neither in position to stop a hard 
grounder, I have never been able to figure 
out why more batters do not smash the 
ball. Hitting the ball hard, under these cir- | 
| cumstances, would mean a certain single. | 

Some ball players say that they 
don’t have time to switch. 

Carl Mays, pitcher for the New York 
Yankees, has his own defense against the 
|bunt. Mays is a good fielder and when he | 
concludes that the batter intends to. al 
|he ‘ ‘lays the ball in” or “grooves it.” He 
makes it easy for the batter to bunt. But, 
as soon as he releases the ball he starts | 
toward the plate and he fields the bunted 


|ball. More frequently than not he has 
time to force the runner at second or | 
third. 


The sacrifice bunt, for such it is, has its 
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t this low price you get the efficiency of a 


set. Itisa two tube radio frequency re- 
ceiver—picks up stations 1500 miles away under 
good conditions—everywhere--any time. This 
outfit can be operated with a dry cell or storage 
battery. Cabinet is of solid mahogany and 
workmanship the finest throughout. Order 
direct or send for catalog. 

DEALERS—write for proposition—it’s a_winner. 

AGENTS wanted everywhere—uwrite for territory 

QUICKLY. 

THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 

810 Main St. Cincinnat!, Ohio 


BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune, and fame. 

HOS) RSE mt News: 
APER AuT tell you bow. 71 Lessons 

tnd 160 illustrations. Dra 

Complete 


You'll like ‘‘HOYT.”’ 


HALLMARK 


SLIDEWELL 


SEMI-SOFT COLLAR 


A One Ply, Two Piece Collar that will not 

shrink or wrinkle in relaundering. 

Front fits perfectly—will not sag. Finish 

equal to 35 and 50c grades. Made in 

| sizes 12 up. 

Ask your dealer or send his name, your size and $1.00 
for four of these New Type Collars. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Winning 


Punch 

Here’s a book, boys, that 
tells how Babe Ruth, George 
Sisler, Ken Williams and 
other Famous Sluggers get 
the winning punch in their 
batting. It tells you 


How to bat 


How to stand at the plate, how to 
grip the bat, how to get your body 
into the swing, how to get away 
from the plate, how to out-guess 
the pitcher. 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous 
Sluggers in actual batting poses. 
Written by an expert who has made 
a study of the art of batting. 


Get a free copy where you buy 
your Louisville SLUGGER bats, 
or send a postcard for your copy 
to 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
745 South Preston Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BEST PAID COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


How would you like to draw cartoons for a living by THE EASY 


10 LEARN METHOD? Some of the clevere: 
Comic Artists in America today are former students of 
‘They studied during their spare time. Send for Po 
toons and full details. The course is not_exve 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
812 Leader Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


BOYS! MAKE $5 A WEEK 


Every boy can easily make $5.00 
to $6.00 a week taking orders for 
these handy lamps after school 
hours and on Saturdays. Price 
is so low everybody wants one. 
No money required to start. 
Write me now for full particu- 
lars and get started at once. 
SALES MANAGER 
520 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FADA SOCKETS 


$100 a> 


They're Pippins. Pada sockets 
make them all sit up and 
take notice, Fada Handbook 
only adime. 


F A. D. Andrea 
1581G Jerome Ave., N.Y. C. 


FADA RADIO EQUIPMENT 
whohave 


.CORNETISTS fei: 
"with WEAK LIPS or HIGH TONES 


or other troubles, should send for 
“Book OF POINTERS."" 


BUFFALO, Dept. L. 


A Complete Set Of 


GOLF CLUBS 
for $7.35 


Not toys, but real clubs. Eachclub 
is hand-made, with selected hickory 
shaft, finished in leather grips and 
guaranteed perfect. Iron clubs made 
of Rustless metal, wooden club head 
of selected persimmon. The set in- 
cludes a Driver, Midiron, Mashie and 
Putter and heavy fabric Golf Bag 
with ball pocket. Sent C. 0. D, on 


NEW YORK 


approval. 
‘Desig State height when ordering. 
ee DEPARTMENT A, 


106S. EutawSt., 


Baltimore,Md 


|against this play was found in the minor 
| leagues and as yet 


PUUTTTUTTTTTUUTVTTTULUUTTLLLLLUULLACEALUULLLCLGDLLCLLUULGCUGE LULL 


greatest value with runners on first and 
second and none out. Moving these two 
runners up a base with a bunt, gives the 
attacking team an immense advantage in 
a close game. 

Strangely enough, the best defense 
has not been copied in 
Two infielders on the 
San Francisco club, Caveny, a shortstop, | 
and Kamm, third baseman, work it like, 


the major leagues. 


| batter naturally would direct his bunt to- 


| third occupied with none or one out. Both 


| Francisco pitcher “ 


| third, there is the quadruple possibility of 


| the plate and the second man also, since the 


this: With first and second occupied, the 
In this situation the San 
ays the ball in,” thus 
making sure that the batsman will bunt. 
As the pitcher winds up, the shortstop 
starts for third and the third baseman 
|sprints toward the plate, while the first 
| baseman also comes in. So does the 
| pitcher. Three fielders are closing around 


ward third. 


| the batsman and by the time he bunts the 


ball Caveny, the shortstop, is on_ third. | 
Whoever gets the ball throws to Caveny 
for a forceout. Frequently Caveny has 
time to double the other runner at second. 

The general rule in professional base- | 
ball, however, is to permit the batter to 
bunt, then make the play at first. Only 
when the ball rolls fast, as bunted balls 
sometimes do, and rolls directly at the 
fielder, does the bunt result in a forceout. 
Players do not like to try for force plays 
since to do so they must throw hurriedly, | 
and usually from a difficult angle and oft | 
balance with the result that they fre- 
quently throw badly and two runners are 
safe instead of one being retired. 

Interwoven with the hit and run and the 
bunt is the squeeze play, also worked by 
means of the bunt. It is, however, strictly 
a scoring play, and probably the most 
hazardous play in baseball. It has re- 
markable effect if it succeeds and is all too 
frequently disastrous if it fails. 

The play ordinarily is used in close 
games with a runner on third and none or 
one man out. The batsman flashes a hit 
and run signal and, as in the hit and run, 
the runner or runners start with the pitch. 
The batsman bunts the ball in any direc- 
tion and the runner from third, with his 
flying start, crosses the plate before an 
infielder can throw him out. The squeeze 
is a certain scoring play when the ba 
man bunts but quite often the batter misses 
the ball. In that case the runner is caught 
“flat-footed” between third and home. He 
is too near the plate to reverse himself 
and get back to third. The play is not 
tried often because, with a runner on 


an infield error, a slow hit grounder, a fly 
ball or a safe hit—four chances on which 
the runner can score. When the play does | 
go through it weakens the morale of the 
opposing team. 

The Philadelphia Athletics, during the 
days when they were winning world’s 
championships, worked this squeeze play 
frequently. Also, they used the double 
squeeze. The double squeeze brought an 
additional runner to the plate and was 
used when Philadelphia had second and 


runners started with the pitch. If the 
batter bunted the first runner would cross 


fielder, not expecting more than one to | 
attempt to score, would throw leisurely to | 
first base. 

There is great value to the squeeze play, 
not only because it scores a run if worked 
successfully but because it lends variety 
to a team’s attack. The secret of suc- 
cessful offense in-baseball lies in variety. 
Just as the bunt is valuable to a batter be- 
cause it leaves the infielders undecided as | 
to what his intentions are so the bunt, used 
in the squeeze play, makes the opposing 
team uncertain about its defense. It up- 
sets the opposition. Its greatest value oa 
in its general effect not in the actual 
scoring result. 

If you will learn these three plays you | 
will greatly strengthen your attack. Now, 
at the beginning of the season, is the time 
to practice them. Work on the hit and 
run play, the bunt and the squeeze play. | $ 
If you practice long and hard enough, it | 
is certain you will master them. Once per- 
fected, they will make your team a feared 
one. 


When You Watch a Game 


'4N YOU read a box-score and know 
exactly what happened in the game? 
Can you score a game and “prove” your 
score after you compile it? Can you tell a 
real hit from a base hit? How would you 
Score an unusual play like this one? 
Detroit, two runs behind in the ninth, 
sends in Flagstead as pinch-hitter. With 
two strikes on Flagstead Manager Ty 
Cobb replaces him with Haney. The next 
ball is a strike and Haney is out. Now, 
which of the two would you charge with 
the strikeout? Mr. Salsinger tells you in 
his May article. He explains, moreover, a 
hundred things that a boy wants to know 
about baseball scores. Read the article next 
month, 
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200 Wonderful Outdoor 


Stunts in This FREE! 


Boys’ Handbook 


Roa red-blooded boy will welcome this book with a whoop 
of joy! It tells all about fishing and camping—how to make 
a cabin, a boat, a box kite—how to wigwag—just cram full of 
outdoor dope! Lots of pictures! 100 pages! 


Given Free for 4 Honor Bright Tags! 


To get this book, send us only four tags from Honor Bright 
Shirts or Blouses. We give you first tag Free—send coupon below. 


Then ask Mother to go to the store with you and help you pick 
out some Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses with tags. All it takes 
is three tags more, or four tags in all. 


Ask for These Shirts at Your Store 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


The bulliest shirts and blouses you ever saw for 
lively, active boys. Made of closely woven, stout fabrics 
—cut good and roomy—curved armholes for greater 
ease and comfort. Big pocket you can “stuff” full of 
things without tearing it. 


You and Mother will both like the snappy stripes 
and colors—or the khaki or blue for sport wear. 
Strongly stitched and accurately cut. Regular 
military collar or plain, buttoned down. Tell 
Mother to look at the Honor Bright 
Play Suits too, for little tots. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mp: ites al ‘nt, 


li... 


1 RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4, 


} Dept. B West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. | 
I Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and get a free copy of Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook: I 
Mother buys my clothes at | 

! 
| Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts? | 
ee | 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN 


$596 $758 &59 SHOES axo woxten 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassing]. 
BECAUSE good shoes for forty-six years. This appeeiaton 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

name and portrait is the best known 
W. L. DOUGLAS shoe Trade Mark in the world. It 
stands for the highest standard of quality, style and 
workmanship at the lowest possible cost. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 116 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L.Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


Ifnot for sale in our Vicinity, write for wet 
TO MERCHANTS: no dealer in your alee. LL 
handles W. L. pa shoes, write toda 
for exclusive rights to handle this quici 


$4.50 455.00 
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selling, quick turn-over line. 


160 Spark S004 arock ea Mass, 
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Jibby and the Liver Coffee 


(Continued from page 15) 


HEY, FELLERS! 


Kin you beat this? 


BIG LEAGUE STYLE 
BASEBALL 


SHOES 
a. § 


Mlustrated 


you can’t get one hundred boys and girls 
to dig dandelions. You can’t get one boy 
jor girl in this whole town to dig dan- 
delions !”” 

| “Of course, I don't know the Riverbank 
| folks very well,” Jibby said seriously, “but 
I think I can do it. Yes, I do think so.” 

“How?” we asked him. “How will 
you make them dig dandelions?” 

“With my coffee grinder,” Jibby said. 

Well, that was almost too much! I 
have as much faith in Jibby Jones as any- 
one has, and I had seen him do things we 
thought no one could ever do, but it did 
sound as if he vy talking nonsense when 
he pretended he could make Riverbank 
kids dig dandelions with a coffee grinder. 

“Are you going to turn it into a plow?” 
Skippy Root asked. 
| Jibby looked at him as if he was sur- 
prised. 
| “Why, no,” he said. “The folks wouldn’t 
want us to plow up their lawns, would 
| they? And I wouldn't know how to turn 
a coffee mill into a plow. I'm going to set 
up the coffee mill and run it.” 

“For the land’s sake!” Tad exclaimed. 
“Run a coffee mill to make a hundred kids 
|dig dandelions? What ever gave you that 
crazy idea?” 

“The dictionary,” Jibby said. 

“The dictionary?” 

“Yes. My father always says that when 
a man don’t know enough about a thing to 
think about it properly he ought to look it 
up in a dictionary or an encyclopaedia, so 
I looked up ‘dandelions’ in the dictionary,” 
Jibby said, “and the dictionary says the 
dandelion is a well known plant, Taraxacum 
| officinale, of the natural order Compositae, 
| having a naked fistulous scape with one 
large bright yellow flower, and a tapering, 

milky, perennial root. It is found under 
several forms over the whole of Europe, 
central and northern Asia, and—” 

“And our front yard,” said Wampus. 
| “Mostly in our front yard.” 

“The root,” said Jibby, paying no at- 
tention to Wampus, “has been used as a 
substitute for coffee.” 

“Oh, you coffee mill!” laughed Wampus. 

“The dandelion,” said Jibby, quoting from 
his dictionary, “acts as an aperient and 
|tonic and is esteemed as a remedy in af- 
| fections of the liver.” 
| “So all we need,” teased Tad, “is an af- 


7 | fectionate liver.” 
MARINE CANOE GLUE “ ‘Affection of the liver’ means sickness 
of the liver,” Jibby explained without even 


a sign of a smile. “It means that dandelion 
is good for sick livers.” 


PAIR 


We want to make friends with all the “‘Reg’lar | 
Fellers’’? who read The American Boy 


We’re manufacturers selling direct to the wearer. To introduce ourselves and 
our values we’re advertising this unbeatable offer. These shoes (see picture) 
are exactly the same model worn by the Big League Stars. They’re 
made of genuine Chrome leather with tempered steel spikes and’ll stand up 
like a major under the roughest use. They’re regular shoes for regular fellows! 
Sit down now, write your name, address and the size and width of your shoes. 
Send $2.15 and enclose 15c. for postage. Your pair will be sent without delay. 
And if you don’t think they’re worth far more than the price you paid, shoot 
’em right back at us and your money will be returned. 


UNIFORMS We're manufacturing a dandy uniform for boys. 
Made just like a man’s big league suit. The cloth 


is our famous ‘‘Nevertear” flannel and is guaranteed to wear—and wear well! 
—through the whole season. Complete boys’ uniforms including shirt, pants, 
cap, leather belt, stockings and team-name sewed on in your team colors, 
from $3.50 up. Send for free samples of cloths. 

SPORTING GOODS 


EVERLAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


275 Bowery, Dept. AB, New York, N. Y. 


JEFFERY’S 
SPECIAL 


WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in five 
//} minutes. It is as valuable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist or | 


automobilist., Tt is a Johnny-on-the-spot article that no boatman should “Well,” laughed Tad, “that ought to make 
be without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but wi e 5 Ae : rea 3 : . Ss os 

found equally ready for use in ten yearsastoday. Friction top emergency | the e i a this town dig dandelions, I'll 
cans, SO cents each; by mail, 55 cents each. Canada, 62 cents each.|Say! We'll just go up to a boy and say 


Send for booklets, ‘(Marine Glue, What to use and how to use it"’ and‘ \‘Say, kid! The dandelion has a naked 
to make your boat leak-proof.” At all Hardware and Sporting Goods Hot fistulous scape and is good for the liver— 
L.W. FERDINAND &CO., 152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass , U.S. A.| go and es couple of fons Y and they be 
emus Crazy to. can see them rushing off to 
Learn Howto | dig!” : 

Old Jibby looked at Tad through his 
shell rimmed spectacles. 

@, “I’m afraid you don't seem to take me 
seriously, Theodore,” he said. 

“I’m not afraid I don't,” Wampus in- 
terrupted, “I know I don’t.” 

Well, it was eating time then and we 
had to scatter home and we did not think 
much about Jibby and his old coffee grinder 
and the dandelions the next day, except to 
talk fun about them, but the next day after 
that, at noon, my father said: 

“George, I wish you had some of the 
business spirit of this lanky Jones boy. He 
came to my office this morning before 
school and made a contract with me to 
\clear the lawn of dandelions.” 

“Ten for a cent?” I asked, looking up 
from my fried potatoes. 

“Exactly that,” said my father. “And I 
understand he has contracted to clean all 
the lawns in this end of town at the same 


Ca 
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AK-n-o-b-b-y Switch that fits 
the fingers and makes your set look 
like the dash board of Dad's Twin- 
Six. Fata Handbook only » dime, 
. A. D. Andrei 
1581G Jerome Ave., 


Yes, 
learn to be- 
come an expert wrestler 
“ right in your own home, by ma|, 
fromthe greatest wrestlers the world has 
eara be ee al cients ores eae 
avez known, sas ale, be aughebe Peal 
to defend yourself, Learn from the World's Champions, 


FarmerBarnsandFrankGotch 


‘ht Frank Gotch—trainer of SEVEN 
Se tic. WI 


YOU'D BE SURPRISED ! 


In the Maji-Glass they 
Took Lie monste:s | You 


wow! 


‘The Mail-Gtass shows 


Rand excitement! lrport- 
‘ed ontit and how to vse 
it,$1. Cash or moneyorder 

(3110 if sent C..O. D.) 
ORIENTAL EXCHANGE 
21 Park Row, York. 
Dept. A 


FREES“ letters you wish sewed 
on a dandy sweat shirt! — 


To advertise Horace Partridge sweat shirts we sew price.” 
on free from one to three fine felt letters. Any ’ | “Is that so?” I said. 
letters you want, in any color. | begin ?” F : 

y 4 y | “Soon,” said my iather. “He would not 
set a date, but he said his men would be on 
|| the job soon,” 
| “Maybe!” I laughed. “Maybe so!” 

“You don’t think he can get boys to dig 
dandelions, son?” my father asked. “Well, 
I'm not so sure, myself, that he can.” 


the fanny cheese- 
‘with babies on their bac! 


“When does he 


Don’t have to tell you fellows about sweat shirts. 
You know they’ re the best garment in the world for 
training and athletic wear. Worn by all the college j 
athletes, big ball players, boxers, and every outdoor | 
man. Made for hard knocks. Saves wear on your | 
clothes. Fleece lined. Neat fitting. Light gray 17 
color. Makes you look like a big leaguer. | 


Special Price 
Costs only $2.00. Letters free. Send the $2.00 with your 
order and the sweat shirt will be sent you prepaid. Or send 
50c in stamps with your order to show you mean business and 
pay the postman $1.60 when he brings the shirt. 


F course, as soon as school was out 

that afternoon, we got at Jibby but he 
was not excited or hurried or worried, as 
a fellow with a lot of dandelion contracts 
| should be. He did not rush around asking 
kids to come and dig dandelions. He 
walked up the hill with us, and up to his 
home, and when we got there he asked us 
to help him put the old coffee grinder in 
the side yard. We carried it to where he 
thought he wanted it and helped him set 
it up on a solid block of wood, and just 
as we got it up a couple of small boys 
poked their faces between the pickets of 
the fence and Mr. Beasley’s grocery wag- 


Easy to Order 
(1) We’ll send your exact size if you'll send the measure- 
ments around your chest with your coat off. Use tape or 
piece of string and then measure the string. (2) The letter- 
ing you want. (3) What color letters. 


Horace Partridge Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. Athletic and Sporting Goods 


Special Price to 
Clubs and Teams 


Get your *gang” together. 


make a spi 
$20.00 per dozen. 
ing Jree. 


Letter= 


Dept. 
BE 


on drove up with about forty-seven empty 
boxes—canned .tomato boxes and soap 
boxes and all kinds.’ The grocery man 
tossed the boxes over the fence and went 
away, and the two small boys asked what 
we were doing. They asked what the 
coffee grinder was and what the boxes 
were. 

“Never you mind!” Jibby said, and 
went right on doing what he was doing. 
which was making four or six signs on 
cardboard. Some of them said, “3 Cents 
a Pound Paid for Dandelions, root and 
leaves,” and the others said “For Sale 
Here—Jibby Jones’s Home-Made Liver 
Coffee; made from choice selected River- 
bank dandelions.” 

“What you doing? What you going to 
do?” the two small boys coaxed, and 
Jibby looked at them sternly. 

“I'm going to manufacture Liver-cof- 
fee out of dandelion roots,” Jibby said 
“This is the factory and this is the ma- 
chine to grind the roots in.” 

“Do you pay real money for dande- 
lions?” the boy asked. 

“Yes, I do!” Jibby said. 
the sign says, don’t it?” 

“He buys dandelions,” one boy said to 
the other, and that boy was certainly a sur- 
prised boy. He had never heard of .any- 
one buying anything that was so plenti- 
ful as dandelions and so easy to find. Why, 
there were whole fortunes in dandelions 
scattered everywhere! 

“Can we sell dandelions to you, if we 
dig some?” the boy asked. 

“Yes, you can,” Jibby said. “I want to 
keep this liver-coffee mill grinding steady 
and regular; I want to fill all these boxes 
and a lot more with liver-coffee. Here 
—" he said to me, “—you go and get a 
few pails of water to wash the roots in 
Tad, you help Wampus pile those boxes 
Skippy, you take this crayon and make a 
sign—say ‘Dandelion makes an excellent 
substitute for coffee. 


“That's what 


t ¢ Dandelion is an 
aperient and tonic and good in affections 
of the liver.’ Here’s two dollars in 


change; we pay three cents a pound for all 
dandelions, but they must come from our 
own contracted lawns. I've got to hunt 
up our scale. Don’t buy over five hun- 
dred pounds to-day.” 

Jibby hustled off to find the scale and I 
twirled the handle of the coffee grinder a 
couple of times, and in a few minutes 
there were twenty small boys and girls 
and some our own size peering into the 
yard, and by the time Jibby returned with 
the scales they were asking where they 
could dig dandelions. 


IBBY told them, and they scooted away 
to get to work, and more and more 
boys and girls came hurrying to find out 
if it was true that somebody was really 
willing to buy dandelions for cash. Before 
night he had more than one hundred dan- 
delion diggers on the job. 

“I thought maybe it would work that 
way,” Jibby drawled, “because folks like 
to sell things and they don’t often like to 
work at a digging job. When you work at a 
digging job you look to see how many 
more you have to dig, and it makes you 
tired, but when you are selling things you 
look to see how many more there are, and 
it makes you glad.” Well, it was a fact! I 
had hated to think of digging dandelions 
at ten for a cent but I found myseli 
thinking I would put in a little time dig- 
ging a few to sell to Jibby Jones! But 
Jibby would not have me dig dandelions. 

“I need you to weigh and grind and 
wash,” he said. “People ought to begin to 
come here for dandelion greens soon, and 
somebody will have to handle that part of 
the affair. And if we get these boxes filled 
with ground dandelion root some of us 
will have to empty the boxes in the barn or 
somewhere until the dandelion season is 
over and we can dump the worthless stuff 
somewhere out of the road.” 

Well, we kept that old coffee grinder 
pretty busy, you can bet! It did look like 
a real factory, with some of us weighing 
dandelions and paying the diggers, and 
some of us washing the dandelions, and 
some of us cutting off the roots and ‘as- 
sorting the tops, and some of us grinding 
and shifting the boxes. In almost no time 
the three hundred diggers had all the con- 
tracted lawns cleaned out and Jibby had 
to make new contracts, Of course, the kids 
could work only after school, but we 
averaged about five hundred pounds of 
dandelion a day—a profit of about twenty 
dollars for every day. 

About a week and a half after the liver- 
coffee started, an old man came up to the 
fence and looked over. 

“Hello!” he said; “you have a liver-cof- 
fee factory here, haven’t you? Joe Hentz, 
he told me so, but I couldn't a’hardly be- 
lieve him. How much a pound do you 
charge for it?” 
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April, 1923 


“Licorice—oh boy!” 
Luscious and mellow! 
Get wise to that 


"Good q old avor!” 


li orice 


American 
Chicle Co, 


Lincoin Wren House $1.00 
Unusually attractive bird house — 
that ONLY wrens can use, Looks 


only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver aod At 
tract wrens—they liberally repay attention. Send '$1.00 for each 
Lincoln Wren House ea earee manny 
back. Write now. ( te Tor 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc.,712 i. Well Wells § st, Chicago 


FADA ®SS¥8° RHEOSTAT 


one going. Fada Handbook 
only a dime. 

F. A. D. Andrea 
1581G ionomes Ave., N.Y. C. 


&, rt Corner Your Pictures-album 
fe Pad took keep them safe and Si 


jem always, 


s = es 
Styles rt Corners | Colors 
are oo ‘Photo Bapply, 
are ties oy i, i. aay, mide if 
mS a & 


Buys ooscney eo Welte 
SOO vein toe Meese Osscare 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures anal earn money, 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 


& Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 


for 5c; prints 3c each. Over-night serv- 


KODAK FILMS Letus develop your next roll 

of films. As a special trial 
order we will develop your next roll for 5cents and 
make the prints for 2cents each. Highest quality. 


MOSER & SON 
2121 St. James Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CASH FOR SPARE TIME 
Any bright boy can soon earn $2.10 in cash by 
taking ten orders for the Hallomax, the handy 
pocket cash register. Everybody needs it— 
records instantly the money taken in or paid 
out. Send us 50c for complete sample outfit, 
consisting of Hallomax and box of 6 refill 
ribbons. Your 50c will also be credited to- 
ward the purchase of ten or more Hallomax 


outfits at the wholesale price. Order today. 
Write for our complete plan—free. 
Hallomax Co., loc., 2718 Farragut Rd., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HALLOMAX 


RECORDER 


i] | my spectacles and my nose feels naked.” 


‘\delphia for a secret conference. Wilson 


Ai had no description of him. Moreover, he 


TULL 


“Charge for it?” Jibby asked, mighty 
surprised. “How much do we charge for 
|the dandelion coffee?” 

“Yes, how much?” the old man asked. 
“T’d like to buy a pound or so, Back in 
| Civil War days I drunk a lot of it, and 
{I got to like it right well. Tastes good 
jand sort of tonics me up and helps my 
liver. How much you charge?” | 

“Oh, nothing!” Jibby said. “We'll give 
{you some.” 
| “No, you won't!” the old man said. “I 
kin pz How about ten cents for a pound 


hat would be all right,” Jibby said. 
“One pound? George, you go in and get 
|a bag or something while 1 weigh out a 
| pound of liver-coffee for the gentleman.” 

Well, you could have knocked me over 
|with a feather. To think of anybody 
actually wanting to buy Jibby Jor | 
| ground dandelion root! But that was not 
all; the old man told one and another and 

still another about the liver-coffee, and 
other folks began stopping at the fence to 
{ask the price and to buy a pound or a 
{half pound. We did not sell much, of 
course, but there was some profit in what 
we did sell, I'll say! We paid three cents 
a pound, and the lawn owners paid us six 
and a half cents, so we made three and a 
|half cents on every pound that way. And 
}then a cent a pound for some of the leaves 
for greens and ten cents for the ground 
roots! 

“Jibby,” I said, “I surrender! If this 
keeps on it won't be a question of mending 
Wampus’s motor boat; you can buy a 
steamboat and a yacht and an airplane and 
a submarine.” 

“No,” he said seriously, “I don't think 
we will make that much. And it 15 not 
my money; it is our crowd’s mone 

That was just like old Jib, wasn't it? 
We didn’t know how to say how much we 
liked that, so we just piled onto him and 
rolled him around on the grass and pelted 
him with dandelion leaves, and we were 
giving him a dandelion leaf shower when | 
H. P. Martin came into the yard. 


E quit roughing Jibby, because H. P. 

Martin is an important citizen and a 
druggist and makes Martin’s Soothing 
Balm wholesale. He walked up to old 
Jibby. : 

“Jones?” he asked. “Well, Jones, I un- 
derstand you are getting quite a little trade 
in your liver-coffee. A clever idea, Jones. 
I was thinking that if it was put up in a 
neat quarter pound package and properly 
advertised as Martin's Guaranteed Liver- 
coffee it might sell well. So this is my 
proposition: I'll give you eight cents a 
pound for all the dandelion root you can 
deliver to me.” 

40k boy! Eight cents a pound! For all 
of it! 

Well, Jibby did not say anything. He 
felt here and there in the heaps of dande- 
lion leaves on one side of him and then 
here and there in the leaves on the other 
side, pawing them over. 

“What’s the matter?” asked H. P, Mar- 
tin rather sharply. “Don’t you like my 
proposition?” 

“Proposition?” said Jibby. “Oh, yes! 
Of course, we like your proposition. We'll 
accept your proposition. But I can’t find 


That was like Jibby Jones. He never 
|was much interested in the pay end of a 
game; what he liked was doing a thing to 
see if he could do it. And he could do it, 
too, mostly. | 


“Jibby Jones and the Ghost,” is the title | 
of Mr. Butler's next story, It has shudders 
and creeps in it—and «a big laugh! 
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_ Silent Signal Worked 


| HAT kind of silent signals could you 

invent to attract the attention of a 
stranger you desired to meet, but whom 
you did not know even by sight? 

George Wilson, an employee of the 
United States Secret Servi received 
word by telegraph one day to meet another 
government man at a small hotel in Phila- | 


ight and 


did not know the other man by 


did not dare have the name paged in the | 
lobby for fear of exciting suspicion. He 
|could not leave a message for him be- 
|cause the man was not registered at that 
\hotel. Now what would you do in a case 
|like that? 


hotel lobby with an exaggerated expres- 
sion of perplexity on his face, holding a 
telegram in his hand. He kept fumbling 
with this telegram, glancing at it occasion- 
ally and then staring at the people in the 
lobby. In a little while the man who had 
sent the telegram noticed all this and, as- 
suming that Wilson must be looking for 
him, quietly introduced himself. 
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Wilson did this: Walked about the |] 


OUR Cord Bicycle 
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degree of perfection as 
the Cord motor tire. 


They are extra good 
looking and give the 
easy riding and long 
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Cord Tires so popular 
for automobiles. 


Ask your bicycle dealer 
to tell you how to form 
a Fisk Bicycle Club. 
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Whistle! 
Time Out! 


‘Only Two Minutes to Play,’’ by the 
New Haven Sports Timer 


A Real Watch For Real Boys 


THE NEW HAVEN SPORTS TIMER 


A Combination Watch and Timer, and is better than the 
ordinary stop watch, for Football, Basketball, Hockey 
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“CHICAGO” Skates 


with Rubber Tires 


Noiseless—Shock-proof—W ear longer——Add to your 
speed—No Side-slip—Ball bearing—Will run four 
times longer than any other make. You can have 
more fun than you ever dreamed possible with 
these roller skates. For boys, girls, juveniles, men 
and women. Most complete line of skates for 
every user—sidewalk, rink and professional skating. 


Best Roller Skates in the World 


Beat the gang. Get your pair first. You will be 
envied by every boy and girl in your neighborhood 
when they see you come whizzin’ by on these quiet, 
speedy rubber tires. 


Boys everywhere are wild about these wonder 
skates. Order yours NOW—be first! 


See your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer. Ask for ‘‘Chicago’’ Roller 
Skates. If he can’t supply you, send us his name, business address, also your name, 
age and address, and you will be taken care of. Write for interesting information. 
Send all letters to— 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE co. 


4458 W. Lake Street Chicago 
Makers of Skates that Make Records 
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| Jacke Withoure: 
Roof 


(Continued from page 22) 


Chant-en-feu. Father Bernard and Henri 
were to hasten at once to the exit by the 
| Gallows Elm, returning to report whether 
‘or no the way was open. It was quite dark. 
They had no lantern. The old man held 
out his arms, and bade his son accept his 
{last embrace. They could hear the mur- 
muring of voices in the distance, as the 
Blues cautiously advanced. 

In a little while, my lord and the vil- 
lage blacksmith stood alone, the one with a 
sword, the other with a hammer. Henri 
and the priest hurried on their way. The 
boy's cheeks were wet with tears. At their 
heels Jean Court-toujours dragged himself, 
limping in the greatest pain, and yet refus- 
ing assistance. The other two—one of | 
whom was the spy, La Chau—waited in a | 
| central chamber, ready to support the mar- | 
quis and Chant-en-feu, or to make good 
their escape. 

Henri de Savenay was the first to reach 
the slab of stone that lay in the thickets by 
the Gallows Elm upon the road of Tré- 
;mentines. Ascending the steps, the boy 
came forth into the light of the moon. So 
bright was this, that, accustomed as his eyes 
were to the pitch-blackness of the tunnel, | 
| he was not at first able to see. He stood 
blinking like an owl. | 

And then he beheld around him a circle 
of glittering bayonets. And he saw a tall 
figure arise before him which he recog- 
nized at once as that of Timardier. Very 
slowly, and without a word, Timardier 
raised a pistol and fired at point-blank 
range. 

The bullet pierced the boy’s chest. He 
fell backward with a kind of sob into the 
arms of Father Bernard. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


How the House of Savenay was Saved by 
the Hammer of Chant-en-feu. 


| HE good priest, using all his strength, 
lifted the boy in his arms and stag- 
gered down the steps into the dark- 
ness of the tunnel. There, out of breath, 
his heart beating violently, he stood lis- 
|tening, dumbfounded by what had hap- 
|pened. He could hear the distant growl- 
ing of the conflict. 
The blacksmith of Chemillé wielded, 
with the strength of Vulcan, his destruc- 


tive hammer. Havoc reigned about him. 
The Marquis de Savenay, in the days of 
j his youth, had been famed as a past-mas- 
|ter in the art of sword- -play. Like the 


stabbed unseen beneath the swinging arms 
of Chant-en-feu. 

| Side by side, these two now held at bay 
a whole battalion. They had neither res- 
pite nor hope of deliverance; and yet they 
gave ground not an inch. From time to 


time, the deep voice of Chant-en-feu was | 


| uplifted in a song—some such song as he 
had been wont to sing in bygone days, 
|when happy at heart he worked at his 
forge and music rang from his anvil. 

Father Bernard laid the body of Henri 
upon the ground. He wrung his hands. He 
was trembling in his limbs. He knew not 
what to do. 

He looked up at the opening above him, 
through which streamed the moonshine. 
There was no. movement there; 
no sound. The Republicans did not ad- 
vance. Timardier waited patiently above, 
sure of his prize—like a cat at a mouse- 
hole. A footstep near at hand caused the 
priest to turn in a startled manner. 

“Who is there?” he whispered. 

It was the spy, La Chau, who spoke. 

“Ts the way clear?” 

“We are caught,” said the priest. “The 
Blues in force await us by the Gallows 
Elm. We are doomed. May the good 
God have mercy on our souls!” 

La Chau did not speak. By reason of 
the opening above them, there was enough | 
light to enable him to see the body of 
Henri de Savenay lying at full length upon 
the ground. Bending down, he placed a| 
hand upon the boy’s heart. 

“He is still alive,” said La Chau, “but 
wounded, I fear, to the death.” He got to 
his feet. 

“Good father,” he said, “there is always 
something to do, even when the ship is 
sinking. Do you go in all haste to the} 
marquis; tell him of this calamity, that the 
enemy have cut off our only line of re- 
treat. As for me, I carry the boy back 
to the central chamber, where we may see 
what can be done for him.” 

The priest pointed to the trap-door above 
| them. 

“And leave that open,” he asked. 

La Chau shrugged his shoulders, | 

“What else to do?” he cried. “If they 
choose to enter, there is nothing to pre- 
vent them. And in any case it were bet- 
ter to meet them in the tunnel, where we | 
can fight back to back.” 


| quick tongue of a snake, his sharp blade | 


there was | 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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think why SIGNAL Radio 
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they meet the requirements 
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best, and yet are so simple in 
operation that the amateur 
\ readily obtains perfect re- 
sults—why they— 


But before you read one word further, just 
look at the SIGNAL Vernier Rheostat below. 
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Father Bernard, hurrying, came pres- 
ently to the chamber where they had await- 
ed the second Republican attack. Here 
in the darkness, he stumbled over the body 
of Jean Court-toujours, who was stretched 
upon the ground. The man groaned, but 
very faintly. 

“I ask your pardon, friend,” 
priest. “I could not see you.” 

“And of thee, father, I ask nothing but 
thy blessing. Give me absolution, for [ am 
about to die.” The priest kneeled by the 
side of the dying man. 

A torch was brought into the room; 
there stood the marquis. 

Monseigneur- was quite unruffled. Not a 
white hair was out of place. He wore his 
blue coat with the brass buttons, though he 
had lost his Cross of St. Louis. In one 
hand he held a sword, and in the other, a 
torch, which he had taken from the life- 
less fingers of him who had carried it, who 
had been felled by the hammer of Chant- 
en-feu. 

“Monseigneur,” 
“all is lost!” 

“All is never lost,” said the marquis, 
quietly. ‘“Chant-en-feu has driven them 
back again. For the second time, like 
whipped curs, they slink away.” 

La Chau appeared, carrying in his arms 
Henri de Savenay. The marquis said not a 
word, but his lips tightened, and his face 
grew pale in the light of the torch. 

“He is dead?” he asked. 

“He lives, monseigneur.” 

“Then there is hope.” 

“Monseigneur,” cried the old priest, 
“Timardier. himself is at the Gallows Elm, 
where the thickets are bristling with the 
bayonets of the enemy !” 

“My faith!” said monseigneur. 

“We are trapped, my lord!” 

The old man looked at the blade of the 
sword he held in his hand. For a mo- 
ment he appeared irresolute. Never be- 
fore had he been seen to falter. That he 
feared death for himself was never to be 
thought of. As his next words proved, he 
now considered only the safety of his son. 

“If we are trapped and Henri dies,” he 
murmured, “there is an end to the house 
of Savenay.” 

He went to the boy who was uncon- 
scious. Henri’s heart still beat, though he 
was bleeding from the mouth. Chant-en- 
feu swung into the room, and to him was 
told the truth. 

Father Barnard counted those that re- 
mained. 

“We are but six,” he said. 

There was silence. The marquis knelt at 
the side of Henri, who had again been lain 
upon the ground. The enemy, it appeared, 
had drawn off. It was La Chau who now 
held the torch. 

“Drowned, in the earth!” 
he had been a sailor. 

Chant-en-feu was looking upward at the 
roof. 

“Monsieur,” 
up the torch.” 

The roof of the vault was supported by 
great beams, the trunks of trees. Chant- 
en-feu saw that many of these were rotten. 
He spat upon his hand. 

He gripped his hammer, and swept it up- 
ward with all his mighty strength. The 
blow resulted in a dull, hollow thud. 
Splintered wood and earth came tumbling 
to the floor. 

“Ha!” cried the blacksmith. 
drown are carried to the surface! 
be yet we are not meant to die!” 

Standing with both feet firmly planted 

on the ground, time and again he hurled 
the head of his great hammer into the 
structure of the roof above them. A 
strong man desperate, knowing there was 
not a second to lose, he swung and battered 
until the great veins stood forth like strands 
of whipcord upon his hairy forearms, and 
he was half-blinded by the falling earth, 
some of which adhered to the sweat upon 
face. 
s he lunged to and fro, every muscle in 
his body, every ounce of his colossal weight 
was utilized to the best advantage, for he 
had the trick of the thing as well as the 
strength of a giant, He would have 
smashed his way through solid brick and 
stone. Two minutes of such constant and 
thunderous hammering, and a portion of 
the roof gave way. And there was the 
white moon above the branches of the for- 
est trees. 

And so presently they stood together be- 
neath the trees in the Forest of Jallais, 
Father Bernard, La Chau, Chant-en-feu, 
one other peasant, as well as monseigneur 
himself and Henri, who was wounded— 
These were all that remained of those 
who had held the “Black Snake” against 
the battalion of Mayence. 

“Whither, monseigneur ?” 
en-feu. 

“To the hut of Faligan, the charcoal- 
burner,” said the marquis. “He will find 
the means to hide us until such time as we 
can make provisions for the future. Come, 
there is no time to lose! In five minutes 
at the most, they will have discovered that 
the birds are flown.” 


said the 


and 


cried Father Bernard, 


he cried—for 


said he to La Chau, “hold 


“They that 
It may 


asked Chant- 
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It was Chant-en-feu who carried in his | 
arms Henri de Savenay. In single file, the 
marquis leading, they passed through the 
woods at midnight. And Timardier—the 
cat at the mouse-hole —still waited in 
patience by the Gallows Elm. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Adieux. 


T is midnight again—midnight, with a 

white mist upon the sea, through which 

the winter moon can barely penetrate. 
A wild stretch of rocky coast, running due 
north and southward from La Barre. 

A still and lonesome night. No sound to 
be heard, save the wash of the ocean—the 
deep breathing of the Bay of Biscay in 
a tranquil mood. A gentle wind blows from 
the east across the salt marshes of the 
Marais, a wind that stirs the reeds and 
rushes upon the banks of the canals, to 
fan the rugged hills upon the seaboard 
where the fog hangs like smoke. 

It is a land that is like a maze. 
The silence is disturbed only by the creak- 
ing wheels of a country cart that comes 
from a grove of poplars to the north of 
Aizenay, and follows a lane leading to the 
north. 

This cart is drawn by an ass. It appears | 
to be loaded with wood. One man walks in 
front, the ass following of its own ac- 
cord. Another man walks in the rear of | 
the cart. Both are dressed as peasants. The | 
first is Faligan, the charcoal-burner of the | 
Forest of Jallais; the second is the Mar- 
quis de Savenay. 

Upon a crestline of the hills the sound of 
waves comes, softly at first, to their ears 
It is like the steady breathing of a sleep- 
ing giant, rhythmical, monstrous. They can 
see nothing, because of the darkness and 
the mist. | 

“Do you remain here, monseigneur,” says | 
Faligan, “I will go forward and find | 
them; for this is the place. 

The marquis turns his back to the sea. | 
He stands upon the hilltop with folded | 
arms, looking across a country of which | 
nothing definite could be seen. It is a} 
land that is dead, as if buried in eternal 
sleep. Nothingness. No moon, no stars, 
no sign of life. The ass crops the long 
grass that grows upon the wayside. My 
lord of Savenay looks his last upon La 
Vendée. After a while Faligan 
returns, 

“My marquis, I have found them.” 

Monseigneur sighs and speaks as if to 
himself. 

“The will of God be done!” says he. 

The cart proceeds downhill. A shrill 
whistle sounds from somewhere quite near 
at hand, and presently a light becomes 
visible at sea, not far away—a light shown 
for an instant. They come to a place where 
there are great rocks, all wet with the mist. 
Here are two men, of whom one is Father 
Bernard and the other Chant-en-feu. They 
are now quite near to the sea, The waves 
are almost at their feet. 

“Where is La Chau?” the marquis asks. 

“Yonder, monseigneur,” says Father Ber- 


nard. “It was he who whistled.” 
‘They wait in patience. Minute succeeds 
minute. The whistle is repeated. The 


| 
light shows again, just a flash in the dark- | 
ness, but nearer than before. | 

At last the sound of oars, drawing 
nearer, every stroke louder than the last, 
and then a voice from out of the fog. 

“All clear ashore?” 

“All clear!” 

They can hear now the wash of the water 
at the bows of a boat. Voices are audible, 
if unintelligible. Then a figure, magnified 
by the fog, appears before them. 

“Monseigneur, the boat is here.” 

It is the voice of La Chau. 

Father Bernard and Faligan, the char- 
coal-burner, seize the brushwood with 
which the cart is loaded, and cast this to 
right and left. Then they lift Henri de 
Savenay from the cart and carry him over , 
the rocks towards the boat, which is now | 
in shallow water. La Chau wading in te 
guide them. | 

The marquis speaks to his son as they 
carry him. 

“You are in pain, Henri?” 

“No pain, my father. I have slept.” 

The marquis turns to Chant-en-feu. 

“And so, my friend, it has come to this,” | 
he says. 

“Monseigneur, when the house burns, we 
look to those we love.” 

“T leave you, because Fate wills it,” says 
the marquis. “France and my own Mes 
may yet be saved. They tell me I may now 
do more beyond the frontiers than in La 
Vendée, where I leave my heart.” | 

Chant-en-feu, the blacksmith of Chemillé, 
drops down upon a knee. 

“But that is, indeed, the very truth, my | 
marquis!” he cries. “Give those of us who 
yet survive your heart to keep, that our 
children’s children may speak of you in 
times to come. If these things should be 
written, in those pages will live forever 
the name of monseigneur; and those who 
come after us will learn something of the 
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can be transformed by salt water and Cape Cod air, 


“Water sports, aquaplaning, sailing and fishing 
Baseball, tennis, and every form of activity. 
Eighteen foot knockabouts for instruction and racin 
Auxiliary schooner for cruising, and deep sea fishin 
Cruises to Plymouth, Provincetown and many other places 
Camping, expeditions on the Elizabeth Islands. 


: iz Something for every moment 
For illustrated booklet 
address 
CAPE COD CAMPS ™ 
NEWTON, MASS. 


Happy days spent in swimming, canoeing, motorboating, aqua- 
planing; land sports, treasure hunting, or in the craft sho; 
Real, close-to-nature life for real, red-blooded boys. Every 
care for health and safety. Aloha Camps for Girls under 
same management. For booklets address Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Gulick, 582 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


LANAKILA 


The Aloha Camp for Boys 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
Ages 8-13 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


SIGN-UP for the Dan 
Beard Camp is the best 
gift a dad can give you. 


Personal contact with the fa- 
mous woodsman and _ boy 
leader is a privilege and an 
inspiration to any boy. 


On a forest lake on the top of 
a Pennsylvania mountain. All 
outdoor activities boys like. 


Write and find out what the 
other fathers and boys think 


of it. 


in the Chiess 
oysee 


Use coupon. 


Dan Beard Camp, 91 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I., New York: 


Please send me information of the Camp. 


ja player to an extra shot. 
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love we bore you.” 

| The great blacksmith takes the hand of 
the marquis, raises it to his lips, and kisses 
it. 

“Adieu, monseigneur,” he says. 
| “Farewell, old friend. Be assured, we 
meet again—if not in this world in the 
| next.” 

La Chau returns in haste. 

“Monseigneur, we are ready!” he de- 
clares. 

“T come,” says the marquis. | 
| And presently the boat sheers off. Fali- | 
| gan and Chant-en-feu, standing side by 
| side, listen to the sweeping of the oars. 

“He is safe,” said the charcoal-burner. 
“But La Vendée is no more.” 

“So long as he lives,” answers Chant-en- 
feu, “La Vendée also lives.” 

They are untutored, simple men. They 
stand for a while with the fog about them, 
listening to the wash of the sea that lives 
forever and the sound of the oars grow- 
ing fainter and fainter in the distance. 

And then Chant-en-feu walks slowly and 
| with lowered head to the hilltop, where he | 
| seats himself upon a rock. | 
| Presently Chant-en-feu rises. He 
stretches his great, hairy arms. It is day- | 
light. Faligan has long since passed with 
his donkey and his cart. Wild birds of the 
sea are screaming overhead. Beyond the 
Island of Noirmoutiers is a ship under full 
canvas—a frigate. She is bound for the 
shores of Britain. 

And so it may seem that heroism, pa- 
triotism, loyalty and sacrifice may come to 
naught. Yet this were never so. There 
is that more precious in the world than | 
dust of gold. That land is great who is the 
mother of her hero 
| It is sorrow and injustice that summon 
to the aid of men whatsoever they may 
| have of nobility and courage. It was the 
overwhelming tragedy of La Vendée that 
brought forth the greatest out of France. 
| So ends our fragment of the history of 
those day We leave Timardier again | 
in Paris, to weather the storm of Thermi- | 
dor that sent the sea-green monster to 
the scaffold, to rise under the Directory 
as one worthy of trust, if bloodstained in | 
the Terror. 

And when peace comes again to the 
fair woods of the Bocage, Chant-en-feu 
jmay sing no longer at his forge, for 
Victory and Empire summon all men of 
France to arms. 

And _ in England lives and dies a grand 
old refugee, happy in the thought that his 
name survives him in the person of his 
son. 


THE END. 
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Some Good Marble 
Games | 


| 
| 
e LEASE print the rules for some | 

good marbles games.” When boys in 

all parts of the country began writ- 
ing in this request, THe AMERICAN Boy | 
started hunting rules—and found, of course, 
that marbles games aren’t standardized, 
that everybody plays them somewhat dif- 
ferently. The best this article can do, 
therefore, is tell you a good way to play 
several good games. 

For “Cincinnati,” or “Cincin,” you mark 
out an oval about eighteen inches long 
and pointed at either end. Each player 
puts a marble in the oval. Next the play- 
ers “lag” with their shooters from a line 
fifteen feet away. The boy who comes 
nearest the oval gets first shot, from the 
|point his marble stops rolling. 

If a player knocks a marble from the 
oval he earns another shot, and he may 
keep the marble until the end of the 
game. If he hits another player's shooter 
he may shoot again. If he hits a mar- 
ble, but not hard enough to knock it from 
the oval, he does not get a second shot. 
The object of the game, of course, is to 
collect as imany marbles as possible. 

“Ringers,” another popular marbles 
game, requires a thirteen-foot circle with 
a two-foot circle in its center. Each 
player “dakes in” five marbles in the cen- 
ter circle; then the players shoot in turn 
from any point along the outer circle. 
Object of the game—to knock as many 
“commies” as possible from the big ring. 
A player does not attack his opponent’s 
shooter except for the purpose of driv- 
ing it farther from the inner ring. Hit- 
ting another’s shooter, of course, entitles 
If a boy’s 
shooter goes outside the big ring he is 
out of the game. 

From the office of James V. Mulhol- 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Camp Daniel Webster 


For virile, red-blooded boys, in 
mountains of New Hampshire at 
Hillsboro. Here is the unspoiled 
country—deep woods, unblazed 
trails, two grand lakes, excellent 
fishing, hikes, camp fires, swim- 
ming and water sports. Large 


recreation hall for dramatics and 
indoor sports. 
Athletics featured — track, 


football and baseball. Harrison 

Thomson, of Princeton Univer- 

sity, world’s all-round champion 

athlete, director and coach. Screened bunga- 

lows and dining hall. Best of living. Council- 

lors all college men. Camp doctor. Both 

Senior and Junior Camps. Limit 100 boys. 
Write for booklet. Addiess 

F. W. LAWSON, New York University, 

29 Washington Place New York City 


Write for our Bookle! 


jam F. Remmert, Di 
ind Ave. D 


CAMP 


ROTHERWOOD 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 
On Lake Terra Alta, main 
line B, & O. R. K., 130 miles 
of Pittsburgh. Elevation 
2800 ft. $20,000 equipment. 
Athletic and water sports, bow!- 
ing. billiards, wireless, bikes. 
Physical drill and target prac- 
tice. Tutoring. Music. $200. 
Booklet. Until June Sth a@- 
dress the Commandant, Bex 
AfterJane 


wi 
447 Ashi 


BOB-WHITE Fer Boys Under 55 
Ashland, Mass. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR DIVISIONS 
Long Horseback Rides through Woodland Trails. 


Hikes end Gypsy trips. Swimming and Boating. Shop- 
work and Boat Building. Good Stories around the Camp 
Eire. All the fun of camp end farm life combined. 


RALPH C. HILL, MRS. SARA B. HAYES 
110 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 


All up for a summer with 
boys. Swimming, Canoe- 
ing, Rifle Shooting. Base- 
ball, Minstrels, Mountain 
and Lake Trips. Fine fel- 
lows, fine eats, fine sleeps. 
For Catalogue address 
Supervisor Physical Ed. 
Wayne, Maine Board of Ed., Olean, N. Y. 


S-SI-PEE 


(20th Season) 


Fishing, sailing, horses, mountain trips—all 
land and water sports under specialists. 

Directed by the principal of one of the best 
known Private Schools in the interest of boys and 


For Boys 9-16 
In the White Mts. 


| for the satisfaction of parents. 


Send for beautiful circular to 
A. B. Thomson, Sec'y, bs Peekskill, N. Y. 


WILD-CROFT 


Sebago Lake, No. Windham, Maine 


JUST THE VACATION THAT EVERY BOY WANTS: 
on the lakes and rivers; in the mountains and wood: 
the ocean;—A complete equipment and program of 


what more is to be desired! We invite comparison. 
Send for illustrated camp booklet. 
S. L. Freese, Director, Box 15 Y, Waltham, Mass- 


Camp Kanuka for Boys 
Lake Clear, Adirondack Mountains 
Fighth Season. July 5,—September 1, 1923. Swimming, canoe- 


ing, baseball, basketball, boating, tennis, fishing and tutoring. 
For booklet address D. I. MESSLER, Hightstown, N. J. 
Long Lake. Mahopac, 


CAMP SEN-A-PE betta ScunoiW¥: 


All the advantages of an expensive camp at a moderate 
price. Experienced leaders. Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, sports, hiking, woodcraft, nature study and radio. 
Tuition $150.00, July 2nd to Sept. Ist. 

Winter address 63A Albermarle Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS 


ACamp of Character. Limited Enrollment. Next to Nature's 
t. Land of the sky, western North Carolina, near 

. Excellent equipment, able leadership. Educa- 

ic. June 27 to Aug. 22, $175. For catalogue 

REESE COMBS, Direcior, Miami, Florida 


Cumberland Bluffs 
Camp Kawasawa {anette 
A Summer Camp and School for Boys, nine to eighteen 
years. Separate quarters for younger boys. Instruction 
in academic subjects, physical training and_ athletics. 
Camp fee $200, tuition included. Write for illustrated 
catalog. H. B. MOORE, Director, St. Matthews, Ky. 


PIONEER TOURING CAMP 
Boys, tour New England July and August in autos modernly 
equipped for camping. 
Sunday travel). 
free. Supervision by college men, Age limit 13 to 19. Re 
limited. M. Yarrington, Se 707 St. Johns PI 


Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 
Under the management of Todd Seminary for Boys, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Fishing, hiking, boating, swimming. Wonder- 
land'of woods and water.’ Unusui.l equipment. Reason- 
able rates. Overnight boat ride (direct) from Chicago. 
Address NOBLE HILL, Box D-6, WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


BOOTHBAY CAMP ®0¥S) Bath, Maine 


Merry Meeting Camp (Girls) Salt and Fresh Water. 
Horses—All sports—Canoes—Motor boats—Fun. Spec- 
ial cars Cincinnati. Representatives in many cities. 


A.R. Webster, 1325CypressSt., _Cin., O. 


Invigorating Air at a Salt Water Camp 


CAMP NARRAGANSETT 
IDEAL Location—Famous Casco Bay—MAINE 
Nine weeks season. $200. No extras. Send for Booklet. 
Director Thaddeus J. Keefe, Fletcher St., Boston 30, Mass. 


April, 1923 


Tome School 


Boys. On the 
and Baltimore. 
Single 


A National Boarding School for 
Susquehanna, between whiladelphia 
College Board standaras, faculty of specialists. 


Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. 
Modern granite 


buildings. Rate 
$1100, 


Murray Peabody Brush, 
Ph. B., Port Depe 
Maryland 


PP {7 boxe 610.15, poate. On 
TOME CAMP. iiticite niove tie Sisaue- 
hanna, near Port Deposit, Md. 200 acres. Sleeping in Lodge or 
tents as preferred. Fine wholesome food.” Every land and water 
sport. Camp fun and home care Rate $225 for July and August. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Directors: | Mrs’ T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Ma. 
1isth year. Amidst 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY irivtisy grounds ana 


fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong 
athleticteams. Tennis courts, %4-mile track. Concrete 


r) d _skatin, ond 323 ft. long. Illustrated catalog. 
SAMES 1. HUGHES, A. M., Princeton "SS, Head- 


jefonte, Pa. 


master, 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 
For red-blooded boys. All sports under the best 
coaches, Prepares for college or business. Military 
drill, Address Box B, + Faribault, Minn. 


THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A echool that appeals to the American Boy and the 
discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play, and thoro work, ‘Upper and lower school. 

ALEXANDER H. MircuEtt, Principal 
Box M, - - Bruuerica, Mass. 


THE Mc CALLIE SCHOOL 


om for Boys. Christian men train boys for. college, 
A deidoal ettention. 1000 fect elevation Big athiet ‘Al 
Otaitary Srl. Honor Spstens. 1 


ighland Park Station, Chattanoo 


Missionary Ridge, 


Williston Junior School 


For Young Boys. Organized to develop the entire boy. 
‘Thorough work and graded athletics. The Senior School 
prepares for all leading colleges and scientific schools. 


Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal, Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


COOK ACADEMY 22°aie ueciti: 


in poe health- 
ful Finger Lake region 


Under Christian influ- 
ence. Prepares for college or business. All athletics. 
Swimming pool. 50th year. For catalog address 
Principal, Box F, Montour Farts, New YorE 


PILLSBURY “4erscyz 
46th year. 16 mcrae 8 buildings. —— ee Eranasium, 
individual instructi Military and Man 


Fool.“ Exeeptional Sdvantages ia Orchcetre an 
fa 


.Priee, Ph. D., Prineipsl, Box 8978, Owatonna, Minn. 


Mohegan Lake School uitary 


Prepares a college or business. Personal instruction 
and guidance. 8 boystoa class. Fineschool spirit. Strong 
athletics, winning teams. Great lake sports, football, 
baseball. Professional coaching. ddroes 3 Principal, 
Box 63, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co.. 


THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 


Prepares boys under fifteen for secondary schools. 
Ideal location and opines. Altitade 1200 feet. 
‘Thorough instruction, iy npeanettc care. Winter sport. 
Horses and ponies. References requi 

‘Address Earle Everett Sarehas i Headmaster, P. 0. Bex 515, Litchfield, Cona. 


THORPE 


Boys under 15 CAMP 


Swimmin| 


One hour from Chicago. 
Address Headmaster, Lake Forest, Illinois 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Gives boys » careful thorough preparation for the best colleges, 

scientific schools and business. High ideals, sound principles, 

proper attainments in life, of first importance. All athletics. 
to N 


Suburban w York. Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, 
Headmaster, 9 Walden Pisce, Montclair, M. J. 
MANLIU, Saint John’s School, Oollege 

Preparatory, Military. 
, near S: 


Catalogue. 


‘ouree. 
management. 


Address: 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres. Box 24 Manlius, N. Y. 


r College Preparatory school 
CASCADILLA (aia Tndiviaal ance: 
tion. Small classes. Athletics, Gymnasium. Well- 
known school crew. Estelle) ee is ses- 
sion. Write for Catalogs. 

THE CASCADILLA eBirooLs. ITHACA, N.Y. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


87th year. In the mountai hours from New York and 6 
fours _ from Pittsburgh. 1 


ive. 
Military training. 
Supreme, Terms, $: 

BOX 20, NEW BLOOMFIELD, 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 


Ity of experts. Individual attention through Precep- 
forlat Systens CANT Todoot, and outdoor ‘sports’ under" competent 
instructors, Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address, 


|, Tenn. | 


Pelican Lake, Wis. | 


| 


DR. A, W. WILSON, Jr., President, Box 844, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Riverside 


A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north Atlanta. lue Ridge foothills. Personal 
supervision. ‘Compulsory Gymnasium Work, R.O.T.O. 
unit. Individual instruction; all athletics, For catalog 
address Box T, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Box 18 
The Massanutten Academy woctsioct: vs. 
preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 
yihitary: In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. 
Athletics under trained director. Music. 25th year. 
$500. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster. 


St. John's School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. Prepares Boys for College and 
Business. Small classes. Military training. Athletics. Separate 
school for boya under 13. Address the Principal. 


Wayland Academy 1855-1923 
College-preparatory; also eighth grade. Membership limit 125. 
Students from 18 States. Faculty 14. A home spirit. Christian 
atmosphere. Athletics and outdoo igecreations. ign standards. 
Endowed. Rate $500. ee" AOE. isco 


BOX 67, GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


Miami Military Institute 


Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Lower School. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President. 
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land, New York’s supervisor of rec- 
reation, comes this description of another 
marbles game, “Followings” 

Player No. 1 shoots his marble in the 
direction he chooses, and No. 2 follows, 
trying to hit him. Each time a boy hits 
his opponent’s shooter he gets either a 
marble or a point in the game. He con- 
tinues to shoot until he misses. 

If the boy who is shooting yells, 
Everything” before his opponent, he may 
“hoist,” or shoot from any height; he may 
remove obstacles between his shooter and 
the other marble; or he may take “roun- 
sters,” shifting his shooter to one side or 
the other of any obstacle without coming 
closer to the marble he is trying to hit. 


If, however, the opponent is first with the | 


“Fen Everyt the shooter must 
knuckle down. 
Probably the best known marbles game 
of all is “Fat,” otherwise known as 
“Yankey,” “Pati,” “Pattie,” and “Poison.” 
Here’s a standard way of playing it. 
Mark out a ring eighteen inches in diam- 
eter within a thirteen-foot ring, Put ten 
marbles in the smaller ring, the “fat” or 
“pati,” then knuckle down and shoot in 
turn from the “taw line,” which is two 
feet outside the larger circle, If a player 
knocks a marble from the big ring he 
shoots again from the point at which his 
marble comes to rest, and continues until he 
makes a miss. He then leaves his shooter 
wherever it happens to stop and the next 
player shoots. As soon as a player knocks 
a marble from the ring he becomes eligible 
to hit the shooter of any opponent who has 
qualified in the same way. If he succeeds, 


that player is out of the game. 


hing,” 


Your Own Tournament 


ERHAPS you'd like to discover the 

champion of your school, your play- 
field or your neighborhood. If so, you'll 
find “Fat” or “Pati” an excellent tourna- 
ment game. 

Reduce your rules to writing ahead of 
time, then supply each player with a copy 
of them. It’s not hard to find somebody 
with a duplicating machine—perhaps your 
school has one—and with this you can turn 
out a large number of copies of the rules 
at small expense. 

Here are the rules that governed the 
New Jersey state marbles tournament last 
summer. They will be helpfully sugges- 
tive to any who arrange a tournament. 


1. The contestants will play a game of 
“Pati,” commonly known as “Fat.” Com- 
mencing line shall be 25 feet from “pati,” 
pee is a small circle with a large cir- 
cle. 
2. Nearest throw to pati will be 
awarded first shot, irrespective of any 
marbles knocked off pati on first shot. 
3. Each shooter will follow according 
to his position nearest pati. 
4. Each contestant will provide himself 
aie two marbles,» one a shooting mar- 
e. 
5. Each contestant must knock at least 
one marble from pati before he will be 
privileged to knock another contestant 
or shooter out of play. 
6. If the contestant who has knocked 
one or more marbles from the pati, hits 
the shooter of another player who had 
already knocked a marble or more from 
the pati, the latter gives up his marble 
or marbles, and is declared out of the 
game. 
7. If the contestant shoots his marble, 
and such stops on the boundary line, or 
within the boundary line of pati, at any 
time during the whole game, his mar- 
ble shall be declared dead and out of the 
game entirely. 
8. In the course of the game, every 
marble may be shot off pati, except the 
last remaining marble. This marble, if 
shot off pati by contestants, must be re- 
placed and game proceeds until there is 
only one player left. 
9. A contestant may have “hystings” 
and “everys” at any part of the game. 
Kknuckle down allowed. 
10. Contestants must abide by decisions 
of referee. 


SMM 


High School 
Politics 


(Continued from page 12) 


| her desk by to-morrow morning, every stu- 


dent will have to answer a stiff set of 
questions over the work of the month and 
take the grade he makes as his monthly 
mark?” 

“Say all that again,” 
cipal. 

Jim did, and the principal—live wire, 
referee, and pal—grinned as he began to 
understand. “Go to it” was his verdict. 

So Jim went to Miss Smith, feeling 
sure of her help because co-operation is 
a sort of habit at Holland High. And 
Miss Smith made the announcement in 
every class that day. 


entreated the prin- 


The Trap Sprung—and the Student 
Sentenced 


HAT brings us to what must be about 
the third act: 

Time—Late in the afternoon of that 

same day, with the evening shadows 
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“Fen 


53 


S. 8.“ Logan” 
7,600 Tons 
Displacement 
465.6 feet long 
49 feet wide 


School Term: 
Sept.15, 1933 


to 
Tune 10, 1924 


Combining Unexcelled Educational Advantages 
With 270 Days’ Unsurpassed World Cruise 


Only boys’ school of its kind in the world. Last two years of High School and first two 135 
of Liberal Arts College. Bensiited b leads educational institutions. Strong faculty. Ideal 
conditions and facilities for study. Calls, made at most interesting ports of both hemispheres. 
Interior excursions to Paris, war os “The Eternal City,"" Holy Land, Pyramids, etc. Noted 
institutions, libraries, museums, art galleries, palaces, cathedrals, capitals visited under the direc- 
tion of faculty members and competent guides. 

Ship noted for good behavior in all weather. Remodeled 7 fasts school by naval and school 
architects. Every convenience, including recitation rooms, library, Naboratares; lounge rooms, 
gymnasium, hospital and recreational space and facilities. 2,000 troops capacity as U, S. trans- 
port, but only 400 students will be accepted. Free services of school surgeons, dentists and 
nurses. Sports and games supervised by Athletic Director; musical activities by Orchestra 
Leader and Band Master; cuisine by trained dietitian. Everything for students’ welfare and hap- 
piness and for physical, educational, cultural and moral development. Christian atmosphere. 
High character requirements. Limited enrollment makes it advisable to write immediately for 
complete information, tuition rates, etc. 


CANDLER FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 


1131-J Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


WHERE 2 boy lives on a regu- 
lar Robinson Crusoe Island. 
Exploring, Trail making, Aquaplan- 
ing with Speed Bo: wimming, 
ling, Canoeing, Radio, Land.and 
Water Baseball, Tennis, Rifle 
Saving and Boy Scout activitie 
Long canoe and mountain trips in- 
cluded in tuition. Good food in 
abundance. “Ice cream twice a day.’ 
Experienced councilors, Separate 
camps for Juniors and Seniora. 
Complete equipment for health and 
comfort, Illustrated booklet. 
10 Bowdoin 8t.,Cambridge, 
Wooket, ‘The Horseback 
for Girls, Roxbury, Vt. 


One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adiréndacks. 18th Season. 30 counsellors. 
Fes aistinctseserns ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 16-18. Rite 


laundry, hikes and two hours tutorin, daily 
| Forcatslogeddress Dr. CA. Robinson, Box 4, Becks N: 
z se 


a MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops _red-blooded 

American manhood, 

through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and 

faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. 

CollegePreparatory, Businessand Music. 

Graduates admitted without examina 

tion to Universities. “Big Brother” plan 

of government brings boys into close personal 

touch with instructors. Lower school for smaller 

boys. All Athletics. Debating and Literary Socie- 

ties. Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special 

termsto good musicians.Capacity taxed annually. 

Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. Address 
GOL. E. Y. BURTON, President 

Mexico, Mo. 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of grow- 
ing boys.  Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your boy 
the right start toward earnest, suc- 
cessful manhood, The high, health- 
between city and ocean 
‘ul home in a match- 


You should have the latest Page cata- 
log. Address 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, ree 
Route 7, Box 93: 
Los Angeles ” california 


acatnier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from White ) Bolphar. Bite 
2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & tation 
Ronceverte. 

ments, includin, 

Address Col. #. 


Shilitarp Ficademy | 


Episcopal The American Rugby } 4 


answers the problem of train- 
ing the boy. Instructors have 
had experience with hundreds 
of boys. The boy who puts 
himself in harmony with the 
system they have developed 
will be in the way of gaining 
a sound body—an alert and 
self-reliant mind, and the soul 
of a MAN. Catalog, address 


Box 21-D, Di 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Separate School for Young 

Giese from eee 

City. Qvornmenust er- 
vision with R, 0. T. 0... Prepares for 
college gr business. Largest. gymnas- 
ium Missouri. Indoor Swimming 
Pool. ee Colonel Se s, Mo. 185 Wash- 
ington Aven exington, cree 


The Kansas Military Summer 
School and Camp 

A successful camp under experienced 
leaders. On a wooded cliff one-hundred 
and fifty feet above the beautiful Neosho 
River. Horses, all athletics, individual 
tutoring in academic work. Terms $100.00 
for eight weeks. July 5th to August 30th. 


For further information write Colonel Clyde 
R. Terry, Oswego, Kansas. Box. 15. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS WITH COLLEGE VISION 


St. Paul’s 


156 Stewart 


Offers athorough physical, men- 
tal and moral training for col- 


Mercersburg Academy 


lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great 
universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spote of America. Gymnasium. Equip- 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160, 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. | 
You owe it to society,yourself,and your boy to choose with 
utmost care theschool which will help mould him. This 
school becomes a positive force in the life of every boy 
who enters it. Oar catalng will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


‘Vincinta. Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School Prevares 


business life. R.O.T.C. under U, 8. War Department. Ne 

$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 

Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
Maj. Morgan H. Hupains, Prin,, Box B. 


Prepares for un- 


Pasadena Military Academy 
Offers thorough grounding in fundamentals of English edu- 
cation. Fifth to eighth grammar grades with full high achoo! | 
and college preparatory courses. Accredited by University 
of California. Completely modern equipment. Honor 
system. Catalogue. R.D.NO.2, BOX12B, PASADENA, CAL. 


SEPARATE buildings, campus and equipment give 
Gulf Coast Academy boys of 8 to 15 the special 
attention they need. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy 
R.2 GULFPORT, MISS. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties 
of life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. 
Academy farm 250 acres. Limited enrollment. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, M.A., Headmaster. Wilbraham, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL boarding school ‘= boys of good character and high 
Purpose. College prepara: course of four years, open to boys 
who have finished Grammar School. Candidates for admission to 
college are prepared to tuke examinations act by College Entrance 
Examination Board. Junior department covering grades 5 to 8, open 
to boys of ten yeara who have finished grade 4, 

Fire-proof building, gymnasium, ewimming pool, and facilities for all 
athletics, System of intramural leagues, in addition to varsityteama, 
giving athletic instruction on teams to every pupil. Private chapel, 
Fesident chaplain, well appointed infirmary, resident nurse. 

Rate 61200 (plain washing included). Every boy has private room. 
Forty minutes from New York on Long Island Railroad. 


Ave. 


Garden City, Long Island 
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SNON- “MILITARY — 
Exclusively College Preparatory—diploma 
admits to ALL certificate universities. Direct 
Preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 
66th year. On Lake Mi 
igan, one hour north of Chi- 
cago. Modern buildings, 
gym., swimming pool. All 
athletics. Endowed—not 
for profit. Annual fee, 
$950, For Catalog, 
address: John Wayne 
Richards, Box 129, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Military and 
Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


‘The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School will prove of interest to dis- 


NORTHWESTERN Endowed 


RP. 


MILITARY 


ULVER acapEMY 


For catalog address the Registrar, Culver, Ind. 


MORGAN PARK 


‘ol. H. D. Abelts, Supt., Box 900 
i Character building. Vocational guid- 


tandards. Individual attention, 50th 


Cou. Davipson, President. 


Anniversary year. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F. DAVIS, SUPT. 

College Preparatory and Junior Schools, High Scholastic Standards, 

Normal Military Training, Sane discipline, Supervised athletics, In- 

fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to aca- 
demic work. Li Us] 
admit to colleg 


PeeStLAAly MILITARY (COLLEGE 


‘and separate Junior School for boys from 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 200, Chester, Pa. 


nance. Preparatory 


twelve to 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1867, A national school. Boys from 15 
states and 5 foreign countries. Officers detailed from U.S. 
Army. R.O.T ©. and Naval Units. Prepares for college or 


huainess, $70,000 in Improvements recently. Catalog. 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. 0., Box X, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Braneh of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. — $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
¢ Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
$450. 31stsession opened September 19th. Address 
. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


Athletic 
CHAS. 


Western Military Academy 

‘A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys thor- 
oughly prepared for », technical schools or business, Super- 
vised athletics, Ci taxed annually, Catalog on request. 


THinois, Alton, 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Jn famous Piedmont Region of Virginia. 
Prepares for colleges and U.S. Academies. Modern 
balbines, Jarge Campus, ailshoulthful sports, Not 
conducted for profit. Rates ‘Address for catalog 
Col. William M, Kemper, Superintendent, Box B, Danville, Va. 


F 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *°yspe? 
‘rains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 
athletic, military and 
every boy. An Honor System that builds character. 
Highth grade and high school. 
734 Third St, 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information address 


Colonel J. C. TROUTMAN, Superintendent, 
x A, Roswell, New Mexico 


Hox 66." Maj. KR. L. Jackson, Prin. 


For catalog address: 
Boonville, Mo. 


. College 
Perkiomen School for Boys $2232.52 
tory, Music, Business. All athletics. 20 acre campus. 
Scholarships. Development of Oharacter and Training 
for Service our aim, Junior School for younger boys in 
separate cottage. Detelog: OscaR 8. KrieBe, D.D,, 
HOXx 123, PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg. 


SWARTHMORE secon 33, 
School for Boys 
Prepares for college or life's work. Inculcates “man 
making” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spir 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Depart- 
ment for boys 10 to M.. Writ: for catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


IRVIN New York, in the beautiful, historic*‘Irving’’ country. 
Sith year. 31 years under present Head Master. Extensive grounds. 
Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for all collegesand tech- 
nlealechooie. Athlete fields Swimming Pool. Grmneniuny 
Rrv. J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D., HeapMasTER, Box 923 
tion of manly boys. Ath- 
letic sports, 60-acre campus. 
Prepares for college and 


Moderate rates. 


For the all-around educa- 


business life. Lower school for boys 
from 11 to 


Rocer W. SWETLAND, HEADMASTER, 


Staunton Military Academy fare as 
East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasiam, swimming pool and athletic park. %600,000 
plant ‘or catalogue address 

Col. Thos. H, Russell, B.8.,Pres.,Box E,Staunton,Kable Sta., 


Box 4-2, HIGHTSTOWN, W. J. 


Largest private 


Are You Going to Camp this Summer ? 


Get the Camp Redwood booklet. 
Take the wonderful canoe trips among the 
Thousand Islands and visit Canada. 
Dr. James S. Gallagher, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NWAY sano scxo 
BAND SCHOOL 
Develops not merely “‘performers _ot true artists. 
Instraction on two instruments; te. vers of national 
renown. Conducting and ba Tangements part of 
course. Orchestra practice ¢ Conservatory or- 
chestra. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick Conway. 
Dormitories. Associated with Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. Address 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
617 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


——————————— 
PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


eneral activities that reach | 


| 
| 
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threatening to become thick darkness. ~ 

Scene—Stretches from the heavy stage 
curtain of Holland High’s combination 
study hall and auditorium, across long 
shadowy vistas of empty seats down to 
the auditorium doors, on across the corri- 
dor into a classroom, and stops at a big, 
cr blur that happens to be Miss Smith’s 

lesk. 

Characters—First, A Determined Chief 
of Police, engaged in the business of 
watching that dark blur from his far-off 
place of concealment behind the stage cur- 
tains; has the weary air of one who has 
been engaged in this business for several 
centuries. 

Second and Third, Two Skulking Fig- 
ures, dimly silhouetted against the glass in 
the door opening into Miss Smith’s room, 
engaged in the business of— 

Well, Jim didn’t even ask them. He had 
caught the culprits red-handed, in the act 
of returning the class-book. He arrested 


them somewhat informally then, and 
served formal warrants on them the next 
morning. 


The prisoners pleaded guilty before the 
Student Council. “The chief's got us,” they 
admitted frankly. In one way, the case 
was less serious than:it might have been. 
The two were merely happy-go-lucky dare- 
devils who had “just swiped the book to 
see if we could eet away with it.” 

Nevertheless, the Council looked grim. 
Neither these two boys nor any others 
should feel that stealing official property 


was a trifling offense. The sentence of 
the student judges was severe: 

First, the boys must acknowledge their 
theft in front of the entire school com- 
munity. Second, all gymnasium, study 
hall, and auditorium privileges were to be 
taken from the two until the end of the 
term, some seven weeks distant. Third, 
each boy must report each vacant period to 
a faculty sponsor, who would assign him 
as temporary study hall any corner avail- 
able. Fourth, every week each boy must 
give the Student Council a detailed writ- 
ten report of himself. 

“T'll say it was a stiff dose,” 
one of this year’s Council members. 
it work? It sure did.” 

That gives you a typical cross section of 
politics at Holland High. Other high) 
schools could furnish similar cross sec- 
tions. And doubtless other schools have 
alumni who would say with a certain 
alumnus of Holland, who was_ varsity 
quarterback during his.high school days 
and is now a lean, wiry World War vet- 
eran: 

“Tt was the training I got in affairs here 
in the old school that has kept me going 
hard and straight through some pretty 
tough years since I’ve been out. A fellow 
doesn’t forget what other fellows teach 
him.” 


“Did 


(Next month will bring more facts 
about high school  politicians—true 
stories of athletes in politics.) 
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The Wolfers 


(Continued from page 25) 


“We sure have!” the Missourian ex- 
claimed. 

“And you ought to be mighty thankful 
for it!” 

“We are,” “Yes!” “Sure we are!” 
cried. 

“Well, then, prove it by takin’ Kountz an’ 
t’other wretch down to Sioux City an’ 
turnin’ ’em loose there with the tale of 
what they fried to do to you.” 

“We'll do that, you bet!” the Missourian 
answered. 

“What a pleasant time they'll have 
there!” I put in, and everyone laughed. 

“Well, now that it is all settled, let’s 
get a move on us. I suppose I can have 
that rifle that Kountz was aimin’ at us,” 
said the fat man. 

“You sure can! Plug him with it if he 
gets rentankerous,” Dutton answered. 

The miners hurried down to the shore 
to put their belongings into the Macki- 
naw. Dutton unlocked the door of the 
cabin and we all. went in, and Kountz 
turned to us, shouting: “We heard what 
you all were sayin’, out there. You can’t 
do this, you know! We ain’t done any- 
thing! We was comin’ to help them min- 
ers with their skiff, and this here Abbott 
an’ his gang shot us up! Ain’t that so, 


they 


| Combs ?”” 


“That's how it was,” the other answered. 

“An’ what’s more,” Kountz foamed on, 
“this here is my prop’ty; them hosses an’ 
wagons out there, the wood on the bank, 
all’s mine, an’ you all can’t take it from 
me! My prop’ty! Worth all of fifteen 
hundred dollars!” 

“By gum! That is true; we can’t take 
his property!” said Luke Hunt, 

“Hunt, that can easily be settled,” Ab- 
bott exclaimed. “I'll give you an order 
on Wesley Fox for the money, and you 
can turn it over to Kountz. You can do 
well here, and pay the amount back at your 
convenience.” 

“Fine! You are a friend! Write out 
the order, while I get the scoundrel’s be- 
longings together for him,” Hunt replied, 
and went to Kountz’s bunk and began to 
roll his bedding. 

“Ha! What's this?” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, and with a quick jerk pulled from 
under the blankets the black wolf skin. 

“Mine! Mine! My sacred wolf pelt 
Pitamakan shouted, and snatched it away 
from Hunt. 

“You low-down thief!” Abbott hissed at 
Kountz. “We knew that you had it 
cached somewhere about here!” 

“Thief nothin’! I killed that there wolf! 


“|What's that cussed Injun sayin’? Claimin’ 


it is his skin?” 

Abbott took the pelt from Pitamakan 
and showed Kountz the half-moon notch in 
the under lip. “When you skinned the 
wolf, up there at our bait, you left at- 
tached to the jaw the piece of lip that is 
missing here,” he said. 

And then Pitamakan turned upon the 
man, and called him all the bad names 
that there are in the Blackfeet language, 
and Kountz quailed before him. 

Hunt and Dutton rolled the bedding of 
the two outlaws, while the young man 
sacked up their clothes and various be- 


longings. 


after some hesitation, surlily took it and 
put it in his pocket. Then, carrying their 
outfit for them, we all escorted the men 
down to the Mackinaw and made them take 
the middle seat. The Missourian and the 
fat man, each with an oar, took the bow 
seat. The Yankee got into the stern seat, 
laid his shotgun across his lap and took up 
the steering oar. “Good by! Good by!” 
they said to us. 

“-Tain’t good by with me!” Kountz 
roared. “I’m comin’ back an’ make you all 
cry for this!” 

“Shut up, or I’ll give you a swipe on the 
head with this oar!” the Yankee told him, 
and he subsided. 

We watched the boat go out of sight 
around the bend, and turned from the 
shore. The woodhawks asked us to stop 
and have a bite with them, and Abbott 
replied that we must be getting home to our 
work. All the way there, Pitamakan held 
the wolf pelt, well fleshed, stretched and 
dried it was—to the wind like a banner, 
and sang the victory song. That evening 
he said to us: “The whites are queer peo- 
ple; they murder one another for gain. 
Never was there a man of our three tribes 
who did that! We are all of us kind and 
helpful to one another.” 

Our wolfing was now ended, the pelts all 
well stretched and dried, so we made a 
press and baled them, twenty-five in a bale, 
thirteen hundred pelts in all. In due time, 


my uncle sent them to St. Louis with his | 


large consignment of buffalo robes and 
furs, and they netted us $5,080, not a bad 
profit for our winter wolfing. Pitamakan 
and I were at War Trail Fort when my 
uncle got the returns for them, and at once 
my almost-brother gave Tsistsaki his share. 
“Metal pieces, what use have I for them? 
I have something better; the sure favor of 
Sun! Proof of that is the sacred pelt that 
I gave him, tied in the sacred lodge out 
there in the flat,” he said. 

“Well, brother, the day will come when 
you will need the money, so I will keep it 
for you until that time,” the wise Tsistsaki 
answered. 

We had, indeed, had the grandest medi- 
cine lodge ceremony that I ever witnessed, 
and Pitamakan’s black wolf pelt had been 
the greatest of the sacrifices made to Sun 
in many a year. 


THE END. 
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One Measure of Life 


EASURED by what you can see, 

what you can learn and what you 
buy, you will surely live longer than 
Methuselah, be wiser than Solomon and 
richer than Midas. With all his years, 
Methuselah never traveled as far as from 
New York to Chicago; with all his wis- 
dom, Solomon never dreamed of a tele- 
phone, a motion picture, an electric light, 
or radio; with all his wealth Midas could 
not buy a ride in an automobile or an air- 
plane or get himself a phonograph. 
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commented | 


Abbott wrote the order on my | 
uncle for fifteen hundred dollars, and Hunt | 
indorsed it and offered it to Kountz who, 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


CAMP LENAPE 


Pennsylvania Camp for Boys 


On a cleat mountain lake in the 
bighest Foconos, within easy reach 
‘York and Philadelp! 

wipment. | A log cabin 
very five boys and & - 

Hach councillor a college 
aruduate.” ep 

A camp where a boy learns to 
do, things." Horseback riding. 
Swimming, motor beating, canes 
ing, sailing, aquaplaning, Wteaay- 


camp MIAMI 


| Directed outdoor life along the Big Miami River. 
All the activities and sports a boy likes. Instruc- 
tion under experienced faculty. Booklet. 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
Box B-23, Germantown, Ohio 
Under Direction of Miami Military Institute 


Electrical s::2'Forsore tics osc: 


been training men of ‘aration and limited time, forthe 
electrical industries. Conde? course in Electrical 


enables grad- 
Engineering == ="=. 


uates to se- 

ositions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and 

1 Drawing. Students construct dynamos, in- 

stall wiring and test electrical_ machinery. 


with diploma complete In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughiy 
equipped fireproof dormitories. dining 
hall, a a is, Bhops. Free catalog 
Slat year begina September 28, 1853. 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
112 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, DL. 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


Fine trade com 


Se ADLEY POLYTECHNIC snd 
Peoria Dept. ois 


2333 Sr 


@TAMMER .21°. 


Kill thefear of stammering. Re-edocation the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, — 
while book—“HOW TO STOP STAMM 
ING.” Tt has inspired thousands. Free copy oa 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicare, Iifizels 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on 

Stuttering, rad anne = cea 
d_myself after sta! 

e803Boque Bldg., 1147 rar Ti 3e be 77% sdianapemer 


Gn 


Stammering and 
Te aoe 


afford to 


or STUTTER 
Don’t be laughed at b; yaw, schoolmates. & 
Send postage for large free book *“The Correction of 
Sramunering & and Stuttering. for 


4s Lewis Bldg ont Re Lewis Detroit, Mich, USa- 


High School Course 
in 2 Years eee 


this simplified Hi 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
{RGS24V\ Silver plate, 100 ea., 22%, doz. op Sterling 
silver, 40€ es., $4.00 doz. Write for cataloz 
9° Steeling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastien Bros.Co, 484 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Crass Rincs ¢ Pins 


Beautiful Catalogue sent free on request. We 
send samples on approval. Fin asshown Silver 
Plate, 2 colorsof Enamel, 3 letters and date, 
2c ea.; 12 or more Wc ea., Sterling Silver, 
Add 5% W. 

lac., 7737 South Ave. 


45¢ ea., 12 or more 400 ea. 
METAL ARTS CO., 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Wiltenow foryour copy. Buy Class Pins or 

Rings direct from factory. Savemoney! 
C. K. GROUSE Co. 

43 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


CROSLEY RADIO 
APPARATUS 


April, 1923 
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No. 446. Mixed States. 


ferous, peripachymeningitis, pneumatothera- 
peutics, poliencephalomyelitis, polioenceph- 
alomyelitis. (R. L. McKirdy’s answer.) 


“O, Iona never had a dog!” . 
(Using all the letters in the foregoing 


sentence form the names of three States.) i 
Murphy, Ida. CRIDOCLE. es FANNER 
AREOLA 
No. 447. Lost Letters. NEATER 

Paes ‘ NO? I Cc ¥ 

Uthosetternotanhenifistbeun? 

(Fill in six letters in the first line and ELEcTS 
ten in the second and get a rhyme from RAREST 
Ames’ Almanack that relates to the end 437. Seasoner. 
of the year.) k 438. Waterloo. 


Jersey City, N. J. HIPPOCAMPUS. 


439. Barber, cowboy, waitress, tanner, 
farmer, blacksmith, sawyer. 


No. 448. Translation. 


January Prize Winners. 


Best list: I. B. 

Best incomplet 

Best answer to 4 

Book winners; Billy Bones, Mass. ; 
E, Zante, Pa.; George Binnig, Ohio; G 
Minn.; I. de Al, Ohi 
Lee Warr, 8. C.; 
The Saint, Minn.; Tib, N. Y. 


By a repetition of two of its letters 
change the botanical name of a valuable 
forest tree to a slang name for an odd per- 
son, 


Concordia, Kans. FHREE M. SPACE. 


Shure, 


Me. 


Bobb 
opher, 
: Osta 


No. 449. Name Hunt, 


Honorable 
Al 


Name as.many as you can of boys’ Mention. 
names which. may be changed to girls’ 
names by the addition of one letter. An 
interesting prize for the neatest list con- 
taining the most names. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Solutions: 


ander McIver, Al T. 


k War ns 
se, Robert Porter, Sab, Spud, 
Thotful Thinker, Tib. 

Five Solutions: Billy Bones, 
Zante, Charley, Chuck Roast, Davis, Fatty, 
Francis Belotz, Frank Nickerson, George 
Binnig, Hill Fish, I. de Al, Ima Boob, Ima 
Goodwin*, Inouk Anansir, I. Voree Doam, 
J. Burd, J. Marvin Watson, KDGCYMCA, 
Laurens Wolcott, L. Bo Greece, L, M. 
Enopee, Miehdnos Retlaw, Mr. B. Frank, 
Odie, Osta Lee Warr, Ponca, Righto, R. J. 
Boyd, rlock Holmes, Socrates, Stephen 
Hofmayer, The Saint, Todd, Win, Z. Roe, 

* means two honorable mentions. 

350 solvers for January. 


R. J. BOYD. 


No. 450, Making Sentences. 


Make five sentences (one for each vowel) 
of at least five words each, each sentence 
containing but one vowel throughout. Ex- 
ample; A fat man walks past papa’s plaza, 
sad and flabby. (““Y" is not considered a 
vowel in this contest.) Remember, one 
sentence contains no vowel but “a”, the 
next none but “e” and so on. Only five 
sentences but the one who gets up the long- 
est and most sensible sentences will get a 
prize. 

E1 Paso, Tex. 


Puzzle Talk, 


We welcome American boys from China, 
England and Japan this month. 
ingle solution from a boy in a foreign 
credited, and twenty-five solutions wins 
a book, This does not apply to tue United 
States or Canada for obvious reasons 


OSAPLE. 


No. 451. Diamond. 


1. A letter from Robert. 2. Wolframite. 
3. Fertile or green spots in a waste or des 
ert. 4. The breadfruit tree. 5. A blow with 
a stick or cudgel. 6. French form of 
LEANDER. 7. Entanglement. 8 A short 
poem suited to be set to music. 9. A letter 
from Robert. 


Homewood, Ill. 


tions 
Not more than ten words, we s 
ral sent close to a hundred. 


had only the first and last letters alike 
others had the beginning letters and th 
ending letters the same but reversed. Other: 
made other mistakes, Be sure you under- 
stand the conditions of a puzzle, then try 
hard to win. Phil Ossifer says, 
“If at first you don’t succeed, cry, cry 

ain.” He racked his brains for an ‘hour, 
and thinks he worked hard. But Todd re- 
ports working two days to. get two words! 
Do you see now why Todd is always in the 
list of honorable mentions? Wal- 


PER P. LEXOR. 


Prise Offers. 


a ie: 2 Aas ; lace is interested in palindromic names 
Best complete list, $1. Neatest list of (reading forward and backward the same. 
thré@ or more anSwers, 25 cents. Special He has_found an FB. L. Ble, and a mar 


named Rannar, Who do you know? . 
The correct answer to the problem about 
the trains is, they were the same distance 
from New York when they passed each 
other, for they were in the same place, 
. Richard McKirdy wonderful 
list of. answers to the 1922 puz- 
zles just a year late. ‘ou get that 


selected prizes for best answers to Nos. 449 
and. 450. Everyone correctly answering 
five or six puzzles will be given honorable 
mention ; and a book is given for five hon- 
orable mentions, Send answers and new 
puzzles to Kappa Kappa, care Tue Amert- 


ae Koz * ay, Rich? . _. Answers should reach 
can Boy, Detyoit, Mich. etroit by the énd of the month of publi- 
cation. They do not haye to be sent suc. 


cessive months to be credited tow: 
One who buys his magazine r 
eligible for prizes. Don’t ask how many 
credits you have unless you enclose a 
stamped self-addressed postal card for re- 
ply - . The sentence making stunt 
of Osaple’s (No. 450) would be fun for a 
bunch of is to try. See who can make the 
longest sentence with but one vowel in it. 
We expect a lot of solvers to that puzzle, 


rd a book, 
esularly is 


Answers to February Puzzles. 


434. So, as, was, this, focus, riches, 
vicious, gracious, righteous, tremendous, 
treacherous, thaumaturgus, trichopterous, 
rhizocephalous, rhizophoraceous, trigono 


cephalous, polioencephalitis, Permocarboni- 
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Harvesting Bird Houses 
\ 


F YOU want to ¥ 
make some mon- 
ey and have some 

good fun doing it, 
plant some bird 
houses in your gar- 
den. I made $25 out 
of mine this year 
and expect to clear 
at least $45 next 
year. 

My bird houses I 
made out of 
gourds. I planted 
the gourds in a 
small manure-filled 
trench on the sunny side of our back 
fence. When the plants grew I trained 
them on the fence. As,the gourds took ple who own gardens or back yards, for 
shape I trimmed out the poorest and small- a dollar apiece. B. C., Ohio. 


est so as to insure a better growth for 
the others. 
sized gourds, about two feet long, with 
the round body part about eighteen inches 
in circumference. 

In preparing each gourd I cut a small 
hole in the round part, just right for 
wrens but too small for sparrows, I care- 
fully drained and cleaned the interior 
through the small hole. By filling the 
gourd with water, letting it stand a few 
days, then changing the water, I soon 
had each gourd clean and sweet smelling. 
Lastly I drilled a small hole through the 
neck of the gourd. Through this I thrust 
a heavy wire, by which the gourd could 
be hung to a tree branch or gable. 


Lv 
i . 


i 


A Gourd Bird House. 
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Bobb E. | 


By fall I had plenty of full- | 


In the spring I sold my gourds to peo- Kan 
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FISISI ISIS II Ie 


Come on, Boys 
Get this Baseball 


C —the Ken-Wel sporting goods deal- 
er in your town has a $1.85 Official League 
Baseball to give you. It’s given with any Ken-Wel 
Autograph Model Glove without cost. Swat it to your heart’s content— 
that’s what it’s made for. 


WILLIE KAMM 
always uses a KEN-WEL Glove 


Buy a duplicate of his glove and receive also an Official Baseball. 
Or get a ball without cost with any other Autograph Model. 


Bill Kamm 


George Burns 


$7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.25 
7.00 


Sammy Bohne 
Eddie Rousch 
Pat Duncan . 
Babe Pinelli . 


- $100,000 
. Beauty 
- Model 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct. 


KEN-WEL, INC. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


Now to Own 
MOTORCYCLE! 


Simply Attach a SHAW 
Motor to Your “Bike” 


The sturdy 214 horse power SHAW Motor will 
quickly convert your “bike” into a dependable 
motor-bicycle at surprisingly low cost. Takes 
you anywhere, any time, at a speed of 4 to 40 
miles an hour. 90 to 125 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, 1200 to 1800 miles on a gallon of oil. 
Plenty of sport, plenty of power to climb the 
steepest hills. A real saver of time and money. 


Easy to Attach—Fits Any Frame 


Any boy can attach the SHAW Motor to his 
“bike” in 30 minutes with an ordinary wrench 
and screw driver. The SHAW attachment fits 
any frame from 17 to 26 inches high. No cut- 
ting, drilling or making over. You will laugh at 
the miles when you have a dependable SHAW 
Motor on your “bike.” 


New Reduced Prices Now 


SHAW 1923 Models are lower in price than ever 
before, making it possible for any boy to own a 
powerful, economical motor-bicycle. Easy to 
tide, easy to control. 
Lowest cost per mile of 
any motor in the world. 


SHAW Specifications 
Power Plant—2 H. P. SHAW Super Motor, 
4-cycie type; Bore 24 inches; stroke 3 in. 
Transmission—Two roller chains with coun- 
tershaft clutch on crank ih 

ing free engine. Ig mag- 
neto; water and oil proof. Lubricatien—Slight 


feed; Automatic. Contrsi—Grip Control. Fuel 
Taik—Two compartments; one for oil and 
one for gasoline; round tank for single bar 
frame, or flat tank for d:uble bar frame is 
furnished without extra cist. 


The Complete SHAW MOTORBICYCLE 
The SHAW Motorbicycle is a light- 
weight, powerful motorbicycle, complete 
in every detail. All latest improve 
ments. 234H-P & B 
4-cycle 


Act at Once! 
Right this minute fill in 


" it d mail the coupon be- 
|}]| motor of f Thousands in Use pnd mail the coupon be. 
i] Bighest KU ISS SHAW Motor Attach- Sew Now mamecuars 

Special =< } ments are in use in all SHAW Pee. Smee 
Rawmace parts of the country giv- Maobahicece: ce SHAW 


ing excellent service. 


Easy to Build this SHAW 
ERE’S a real Cycle Car 


Automobile with a Real Mo- 


tor that an handy man or boy can 
build. The SHAW Speedster carries two 
| passengers anywhere. Power supplied by 
famous 2 HP SHAW Motor. If you have 
a SHAW Motor get plans. If not, we supply 
everything. Write for E particulars or 
send 25c now for 

our easy-to-follow 

plans. 


Shaw Mfg. Co. ¢ 


Cycle Car, 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. AB35, Galesburg, Kansas 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. AB35, Galesburg, Kansas 
Please send me New Low Prices and com- 
plete particulars FREE on items I have 
checked. ( ) SHAW Motor Attachment. 
(_ ) Complete SHAW Motorbicycle. ( ) 
SHAW Cycle Car. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Broads casting 
Sta tions k 


ee Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 
Money-Back basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 
they sell, With quality absolutely assured, why pay 


Catalogue | 


FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Pook, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work — one copy is 
yours Free, 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type—at the lowest 


possible prices. 

Te gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction, 


| Why Pay Higher Prices? 
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Stamps in the 
Day’s News 
By KENT B. STILES 


PAIN and a colony, Rio de Oro, fur- 
nish interesting stamp news. 
Spain’s youthful ruler has “had his 

picture took” once more—this time especial- 
ly for a new series of franking adhesives. 
Curiously, the second 
| denomination to appear, 
| 10. centimos, was. first 
printed in red; that was 
an error and it has now 
been issued in green, so 


that the red ones are 

comparatively few in 

number and should be 

worth possessing. Tha NewS panish 
How many can tell, Stamip inten 

without looking it up, Was First Issued 

| where Rio de Oro is? ned Then 

| Rio de Oro’s new series Green. 


| immediately gives you 
an idea—the inscription on each stamp is 


Sahara Occidental Rio de Oro. “Occiden- 
| tal,” of course, means “Western,” so you 
are told on the stamps themselves, that 


Rio de Oro lies in the Western Sahara. 
There are 13 values, 1 centimo to 10 


| pesetas and each carries a profile portrait 


of King Alfonso. 


St. Kitts and Ascension 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
le and Retail Catalogue of 


WORLD’S LARGEST revisce'Svampe ready. 110 poses: 


SINGLE STAMPS, SETS, PACKETS, ALBUMS, SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Price 10 cents. Worth $$ To You. Send 10c Today. 
+ We ofter these at 
Bargain Sets Nofwo' stamps” aun 
60 at ick Sea) 15 Arg. Rep. 11c; 50 Asia 17c: 
all. 100 Br. ol aes Bs Bulgaria be; Pitas ine 1 
9c; 25 Czecho' 10 Ey 7 100 Hu 

frag "200; 60 Ital: 
Nyassa d5e; 10 
ae 7 oa att 


MARKS STAMP ‘CO. Dept. A. TORONTO, CANADA 


Flying Eagle Cents 


| are now out of circulation, but you can get one 
| NOW together with a 50 page illustrated Coin 
| Catalog by mailing THIS SLIP and 10 cents with 
your name and address. This is “just-to-get- 


acquainted’. Send now 
Fort Worth, Texas 


B.Max Mehl, rest Biag.-Dept-A 

Largest Rare Coin Establishment in the United States 
WONDERFUL FENWAY OUTFIT 

$2.00 worth for 15c. Pair steel stamp tongs, pocket 

stock book, small album, 5 blank approval sheets, 250 hinges, 

perforation gauge, Russian starvation set, Airplane set, Red 


Cross set, packet from Mauritius, Africa, San Marino, etc. 
All for 15 cents to approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
Box 84 Fenway Station Boston (17), Mass. 


BARGAINS !iicis itirgetiac 


4 Angola, 10 Argentine, 
6 Australia, 19 Austria, 
4 Georgia, 7 Azores, 7 Bolivia, 5 Cameroons, 6 Ceylon, § 
Ohina, 11 Gaba, 10 Crecho, 6 Dahomey, 1 Danzig, S Gabon. 
ayti, and, 10 Japan, 6 Lat 
8 Poland, ;o Reunion. 10 Roumania, 1 Russi: 
1 Turkey, & Ubangi, 11, Spaii irogoay, 

siggest Premium’ offer ever ‘made to ‘buyers from my 


 : Discount sheets. Gireplar sent FREE. 
W.s- ALDRICH x 744, St. Joseph, Missouri 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps. 10 blank approval 

sheets, 1 small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, per- 

foration gauge and millimetre scale, 

packet rare stampa from Abyssinia, 

Beare ‘Turkey, etc. etc, and Ge lists ALL FOR lc 
postage to approval applicants on! 


higher prices cleewherel Write today for this Free Radio Colorado Springs, Cole. 


Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 
Ore copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
card. 


/ Write to the house nearest you. Address Dept. 11-R 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Fort Worth Portland,Ore, 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. 
Attractive Ae eld Selections 


At 50% discount—They’re worth wi 


HERE are being printed in London 
new sets for nearly all the British 
colonies and these will appear one by one 
during 1923. The first to be issued 
was that for St. Kitts-Nevis, described on 


Montgomery 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


“BYMOR STAMPS” ! 


100 different World Wide Stamps, 10c; 20 diff, Un- 
used, 25c; 1000 hinges, Wc; Prive List Free. 50% 
Approvals with each order. We Buy Stamps. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
100 Cards and List. 
15 Cape Good Hope 40c, 


20 Uruguay 20c, 20 ‘Aust 
25, 25 Portugal 20c, 


30¢, ae 

50 Br, 8. 20 sia 
AYS SHARP Goldine Peneit with h holder given with $1 ace orsare 
W. C. Burtiss, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Hinges, 25 U. S., 5 Unused, 50 fine 
Stamps in Album. Two’ Stock 


oe $ 
pt. R. "Valparaiso, Ind. 


Write today 
A fine packet of 10 different beautiful 
FREE unused stamps of FRENCH COLONIES, 
showing pictures of wild animals, decor: 
21 
Life. EN FREE to applicants for stamps on 
approval who send 2c stamp for return postage. 
E. Nickles, Room 10, 122 Fla, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
including Abyssinia, Ukran- 
ia, etc. to approval appli. 
cants. Give us a trial, we'll 
HEROKEE, IOWA 
—- Set of stamps or 50 var. to approval 
applicants sending....... ae 
SPECIAL $00 var. Neurope 
1000 all different, big va! 
To applicants sending postage for our high class 
approvals, Pioneer Stamp Co., Dept. A, 
MILITARY NEWSPAPER, Austria 1916, complete 
Nyanna, 1001, 10 varieties: 

‘Atk fora selection of Worth While ly 
spocity whether 60% Special’ Shests or Net Books are desired, 
€.W. OSBORN, 486 Park Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

and U. 8. Price-list to those asking for 50% disct. 
approval selections. Hinges 10c per 1000 postpaid. 
K.C.StampCo., Dept3, Box 182, Kansas City, Mo. 

60 different Jamaica, Venezu- 
ent, 10c; 1000 all different, $2.50; 100 different U.S. 
25¢; 1000 hinges, 10c; 50% approvals with every 
order. List free. I buy stamps. 


ated savages and unusual scenes of African ‘Native 
100: ALL DIFFERENT FREE 
EDGAR. it orth: your while. 
Cc 
100 var. War Stamps 

Richard Lamprecht, 

734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 

100" Worth’ While" Hin 

200 Grits" catace vaue LOC 
STAMPS ela, etc., only 7c; 100 all differ- 
L. B. Dover, D. » Removed to St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Variety—Low Prices 


Fill those vacant spaces with Stamps from ingot Ap- 
lention 


provals priced at M, %, ¥, 1 cent and up, 
INGOT STAMP CO., 136 Blanche St., Houghton, Mich. 


size of collection and give reference, please. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home ‘or Se ‘oom, 
Dialogs, (Speakers, | Monologs 
Minstrel opeamn oruses an 
tations, Drills. 
a Play. iene up. Catalogu e FRE! 
Fey Pa Denise RCO. 13 So. Wabas! Dept. 33 “CHICAGO 


0 $3.0 
fralotnobat Oakere 
ge 


guarantee th 


Send for tree book and fall SEaAA® 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 


2214 Shipman Building, | Moi 
Ravenswood Avenues, C! 


Ward 8 © 


50 Foreign Stamps Free, also perfo- 
ration gauge to all asking for our ap- 
proval sheets. Please give reference. 


J. L. GRIFFIN, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Set of Starvation Stamps 


from Russia—fine stamp tongs (retail 250) 250 hingos— 

perforation gauge—only to approval applicants. 
ALLING STAMP CO, 

522 Bingham Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


ALL FOR 33c. 


French Colonies, Mil. scale and perf. gauge, 1000 
hinges, Lists, etce., FREE with each order, 20 var. | 
Lichenstein if you send reference for Net Approvals. 
A. M. McFadden, 3105 Ash Street, Mt. Rainier, Md. 


ae (\ UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


All diff. including Venezuela, French Col- 
ony, etc., to all sending for our Approval 
Sheets—2c postage. 1,000 Hinges léc. rite 
for our Free Album Offer. Lists Free. 
SK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
A beautiful set of fine unused French Colonies incioding pa 
tures of Tigers, Wild Native Chiefs, etc., etc., with our 5 
ster Price List of a thousand barg: 2c for postage. 
Empire Stamp Co., 521 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada 
NYASSA SET — FREE 
for a request for my %4, 1, & 2c approvals, also 
the higher priced desirable stamps at 50% Disct. 
Send reference and get extra premium. 
Chas.T.Egner,4455 Frankford Ave.,Fk’d,Phila.,Pa. 


50c and $1.00 U. 8. postage, 
100 var. foreign, 25 var. | 


1000 Hin 1c 
|. Se. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


38 
STAMPS jienery, litt of ,000 Barguine ana 


Coupons, Ze. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
dates names of countries, etc. 3c. Bigger ones, lic, 
35c, 81.00, $2 atalog (2books) for 15c. 
Stamp Book D: 
A, BOLLARD & CO,, 446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON, MAS! 


Westland Wonder Packet! 


110 searce stamps (all different) from Congo, Siam, San 
Marino, East Africa, Trinidad, ete., perforation gauge, 
fine Rook et stock book, & triangle stamp,—total value 
over $2.50;—all for Se to approval app! 
WESTLAND STAMP CO., 70 Westland Avi 

| 
500 : FREE ~ 25) hinges, perforation 48c 

gauge with each order if 2c post- 


age is sent. Supply is limited—Order quick. 
712 Bowen Street 


Buckey Stamp Company 322,c07*" St5ret 


FREE! 25 POLAND 


This very fine set of stamps will be presented to every ap- 
plicant for our famous Approval Sheets enclosing 3c for | 
postage. Bargain Price List containing offers of other 
Gifts LIGHTBOWNS, Southsea, Eng. 


VARIETY PACKETS—POST FREE 
Dir. +10 775 Diff... 


ston (17) Mass. | 


aitevent stamps from Abyssinia, 
‘assa, etc. Catalogs over $10.00. 


ree. Osborne Road, 


ff. 
Dif, Port. Col. 


82 22 

-46 50 Diff. French Col. .20 

Diff. 1.40 85 Diff. French Gol. .15 
WILLIAM STADLER, ‘437 Beach Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


FREE Dandy stamps all different if you send 
us the names and addresses of three 
103 collectors and ask us for our fine ap- 

proval sheets. Price lists free.Postage2c, 


Rose City Stamp Co. 347 East 12th St. 


SNAPS 200 Foreign 10c 


60 Different Gh S., including $1 and $2 
revenues for 12c. yes eek order we giye our pamphlet 
which tells ““How To Make a Collection Properly.” 
QUEEN CITY STAMP ry COIN CO., Room 31, 604 RaceSt., Cincinnati, 0. 


PLEASH MENTION THE AMERIOAN Boy 


of them. 


the January stamp 
page, commemorat- 
ing the founding of 
the colony in 1623 
and showing at an- 
chor the 17th cen- 
tury sailing vessel on 
which Sir Thomas 
Warner voyaged to 
St. Kitts. 
Ascension Island 


One ofthe St.Hele- is a newcomer to 
na Series, Over-  philatelists. Nine 
Printed Ascension. values of the 1912 

series of St. Helena, 


ranging from the half-penny to the 1 
shilling, have been overprinted Ascension 
either in black or red. This is undoubtedly 
a temporary series only. The island which 


lies 760 miles northwest of St. Helena, has | 


a population of only a few hundred peo- 
ple and an area of only 38 square miles, so 
special stamps seem needless; it would 
seem that the collectors of the world are 
being asked to help support St. Helena’s 
postal activities! The British occupied As- 
cension island in 1815 in connection with 
the captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, 


{and to-day it is a coaling station. 


For a Patriot-poet 


UNGARY’S national poet (1823-49) 

is Sandor (Alexander) Petofi. At 
the age of 24 he showed his sympathies 
with Hungarian revolutionists and in rec- 
ognition of his stirring lyrics and odes 
he has been called “the Hungarian Burns.” 
His greatest work is called “Talpra, 
Magyar!” “Magyar” denoting “Hungar- 
ian,” the word being found on all of 
Hungary’s stamps from 1874 to date. Now | 
ee | Hungary commemorates the poet's birth | 
by a special series of stamps. The 10 
kronen, ultramarine, shows a full length 
effigy of Petofi in Roman toga; 15 k., blue, 
Petofi mounted on Pegasus, “the horse of 
the Muses”; the 25 k., sepia, the poet's 
portrait; the 40 k., purple, a scene depict- 
ing the poet mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Schassburg on July 31, 1849; and 
the 50 k., dull purple, an effigy of Petofi 
| addressing the people, with “Talpra, Mag- 
yar!” inscribed on the pedestal of the 
statue, 


Old World Designs 


F YOU will look in your latest stand- 

ard catalog you will find Iraq, a sub- 
division of Mesopotamia, the stamps used 
there being Turkish ones overprinted Jraq 
and In British Occupation, with a new 
value, in the currency of India, surcharged 
upon each, 

The British administering Iraq are now 
giving the people there some distinctive 
stamps, and these will place Iraq in the 
“T” section of future catalogs and albums. 
The designs are drawn from Assyrian and 
Babylonian subjects and are significant, in 
part, of the dawn of political liberty for a 
people which suffered repression for cen- 
turies. 

There are .twelve denominations and 
famous mosques are portrayed on some 
One stamp shows the Bedouin 
“Tree of Life,” the date tree, divided in 
twain with the two lines forming ovals 
and ending in serpents’ heads—long a 
symbol favored by Assyrian goldsmiths 
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Chicago 
TRIANGLE 


FIUME (ike 
tertntion alse So other All Fer 
c 


revenue; ‘mil = 
ler, apd perforation gage 
ind £0 to G0 


SUDDEN ae 
SERVICE Fennetl gta? Ae Co. 


OH BOYS! Do pe like QUICK SERVICE? }.<?3 Sc 


Leh aree din yor a a —— of al = of si Crog you 
discount, w 
rompt fe 
| fine packets and sets. 
D.M.WARD, 608 BUCHANAN ST. 
P. 8. 8 Aguinaldo Philippine Stamps to spproval applicants. 


$2.40 Catalogue vals for 10c. 


To introduce oar finest 505 we te2 


Price Ist all f fa Toc, Scott 
bp. peelable hinges loc. 
'™ WEST STAMP Company 
508 Kemper Bidg., 


100 Different Stamps Bree 
to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 2c. 
for return postage. 

CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
124 Second 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMPS 50 4h.D15SSR eet 


Brazil, Pere, 
Ouba, Sects: Cey- 
lon, Java, etc.. 


and Album 
et 1000 hinges 


20 


Neurope Free 
for a request for my Ict, 2ct, ct, approvals. 


3 Send 
reference and get extra premium. 


Chas. Schmidt, 3227 Benner St., Wissinoming, Phits, Pa. 
STAMPS FREE! #2..2°75 
all sending for our Approval Sheets. 
Large Album, 20c; ‘ar. unused Sic: 
Illustrated Ale h. 0; List FREE. 
Agents 50% commission. 

QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 

To All Applicants for Approval Sheets We Offer 


Pocket Album, hinges, perforation gauge, lists 
ALL J 2 Morocco Pictorials, Ita, 
FOR { 2 Bulgaria War, 
0c ) 2 Turkey Pictures, 


FOR 


2 Newfoundland Caribou, 
itamp Co. 4 Caxton 
59 cluding Australian KANGAROO, Fiume 
TRIANGLE. Malay TIGER, etc. Hinges, 
Pocket Album & Lists. Approval select- 
eign 25e. 500 Diff. $1.10, 1000 Diff. Nice Collection $2.20. 
E. A. Moseley, 1904 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
Fi 2 
ST A M p Free ignee 
and French Colonies, 
illustrated packet price itt. Beat 
2c for postage, (a 
MIDLAND STAMP COMPA 
TORONTO, ANADA. 
Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE, post- 
age 2c. to all asking for our Approval 
Sheets, 1,000 Hinges lic. 40 var. U.S. 
stamps 7c. Album to hold 1,200 stamps 
20c. 

MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Fine Approval Selections at 50% to 6 
off catalog, to every one whosends us 10¢ for 
sues, Venezuela, Salvador and India Service, 

J Guatemala, China, etc. Large price lists free. 
We Buy Stamps! | Established 29 years. 
Sell my approvals priced at one-half catalog and 
earn 2% commission. References requi 

E. W. HARLAN, 5307 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Beautiful set Barbadoes, gauge, $1.00 

FREE U, 8. stamp, lists, etc. for 2c stamp, 200 

animal stamps 10c—10 Nyassa 10c—10 Malta 15c—5 

Rhodesia9c- 5 Malay Tiger 5c—15Siam 25c—5 Hong 

| Kong 5c. HAWKEYE STAMP CO., Dept.A. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
A fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over 
the world with app. and big bargain list for 2c 

Postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO. 


DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS in- 
ns (50% to 60%) go with this offer. 200 Diff. Fine Por- 
100 Ass'd unused Stamps 22c. 
58 assorted stamps, Including Mexico, War is- 
C. E. HUSSMAN ‘STAMP CO.,Dept.51, St. Louis, Mo. 
Free 50c Packet to each applicant. 
diff. 22c, 800 diff. 60c—100 diff. U.S. 19e—15 Bird and 
FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
Station E. Toronto, Canada 


April, 1923 
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and armorers in designing. The Babylo- 
nian ox, significant of the sun, is on an- 
other value. 


For the Hungry 


CHARITY series without any values 

has been issued in Russia. A Rus- 
sian word at the foot of each stamp means 
“For the Hungry,” an inscription which 
explains why these adhesives appeared. 
Each stamp sells for 250,000 rubles, 200,- 
000 of which prepay postage and 50,000 
go into a fund to buy food for the starv- 
ing. The four central designs are a motor 
truck, a steamship, a train and an air- 
plane, and each stamp carries the Soviet 
initials. 

We learn also that since the evacuation 
of Siberia by the Japanese forces, last 
October, stamps of definite type have been 
issued for Chita, which heretofore has 
used especially surcharged adhesives of the 
Far Eastern Republic. These newcomers 
emanate from Vladivostock. 


‘Notes of Interest 


TVIA’S stamps heretofore have been 
nm monetary values of the kopecs and 
rubles of Russia, This small Republic has 
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Boys Who Used Their Brains 


(Continued from page 22) 


one of the desks and the sight of him 
started Duffy dreaming of authorship. 

For weeks his job was scanning the 
casualty from France and gathering 
human interest stories from bereaved rela- 
tives in Washington. He tired of this 
and complained, drew a stinging rebuke, 
and went ahead with renewed interest and 
success. He ran across a story of a father 
too old to enlist and three sons, one too 
fat, one too thin and the other too young. 
They all got into the army and went to 
France. urrying back with this he en- 
countered President Wilson walking with 
his guard of secret service operatives. Both 
stories appeared on the front page. 

He interviewed Douglas Fairbanks, Mary 
Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Eddie Ricker 

er. Ife attended functions in honor of 

i Albert of Belgium, the Prince of 
Wales, and President Eamonn de Valera 
of the Irish “Republic.” For several months 
he covered police headquarters. In run- 
ning down a crime story he stabbed by 
a gypsy and made that a part of it. Then 
he won his assailant’s friendship. 

When the paper raised his wages to $15 
he quit his spare-time job. Other increases 
came, $2.50 at a time, until he was getting 
$22.50, 


Quits His Job to Return to School 


HEN, with a successful record behind 

him, bright prospects ahead, other men 
in the office leaving for China, Samoa, the 
Phillipines, showing that he had a chance 
for travel by and by, he quit his job, Quit 
to do a thing that boys often do only be- 
cause they are compelled to. He went back 
to school. 

Ife says he made up his mind that even 
the education acquired in the newspaper 
game would not take the place of schooling. 
Also, while he had achieved to some extent 
his ambition to be a writer, he still had an 
unfulfilled ambition to be an athlete, a high 
school and college athlete. The fat of his 
younger days he had converted to solid 
muscle. feet one, weighing 190 pounds 
at 18, he found that making the team was 
only a matter of training and hard work. 
Football, basketball, track—he made one 
team after the other and carned his letter 
in each, 

The fourth and last year of high school 
was impossible unless he could earn his own 
expenses, so he went back to the newspaper 
office when vacation came. They paid him 
thirty dollars a week now. He was sent to 
New York to cover the Dempsey-Carpen- 
tier fight. He innovated a series of fea- 
ture stories, written as interviews with ani- 
mals. Each of them was in reality an ap- 
peal for children’s playgrounds or some- 
thing else for the betterment of the city. 
And he reached the reporter’s pinnacle, 
the “by-line.” “By Ed Duffy!” It filled him 
with pride and still greater ambitions. 

He interviewed President Harding; later 
the President wrote him a letter, saying 
among other things: “I have noticed the ap- 
pealing character of your Press card. I can 
well understand why you get on so suc- 
cessfully and rejoice that you do. Some 
day I will be glad to talk to you as one re- 
porter to another, though I must confess I 
have grown rather too mature to be a suc- 
cess in the reporter class.” 

He met Mabel Normand; Jack Pickford; 
Bill Roper, the Princeton coach; Stan 
Keck, all-American tackle; Tilden, the 
tennis champion; Jock Hutchinson and 
Jim Barnes, golf champions; Walter 
Johnson and Jack Dempsey. On Wednes- 
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now created a new coin, called a lat, which 
is equal to 100 centimes. This necessitates 
a new issue, the first values of which have 
appeared, with the currency terms ex- 
pressed in centimes and lats. 

With the beginning of the new year the 
various countries, the United States in- 
cluded, closed their offices in China and the 
mails there are now being handled ex- 
clusively by the Chinese postal authorities. 
This means the end of the various special 
issues which the foreign countries had in 
circulation. The remaining stocks of sur- 
charged U. S. stamps are being brought to 
the Philatelic Stamp Agency in Washing- 
ton, where they will be sold to collectors 
and dealers. 

The British administration in Palestine 
has. issued a special series for the terri- 
tory known as Transjordania, sometimes 
called Kerak, “the land beyond the Jordan,” 
which is being provisionally ruled by Emir 
Abdullah, brother of Emir Feisal who is 
King of Iraq. The stamps are the cur- 
rent ones of Palestine overprinted, in violet, 
in Arabic Hekomet Shark El Arabi, which 
means “Arab Government of the East.” 
Thus either Transjordania or Kerak may 
have a special place in future albums. 


at ‘the White House he watched the 
val and departure of Secretaries 
Hoover, Denby, Weeks and the rest who 
came for the Cabinet meetings. 

In the fall he went back to school but 
kept his job and his salary. He proposed 
to the editor that they start a high school 
page. The editor said they would try it 
for a week. It ran as long as Duffy re- 
mained in town. | 


In School Politics 


HE class election came, Duffy had 
been a loyal follower of the leaders of 
his class. Suddenly he found himself a | 
leader, nominated for the presidency and 


then elected. What if he had decided | 
against high school? Could any job, any | 
salary, compensate him or any man for 


these experiences which cannot by any | 
possibility come more than once in a life- 
time? He says no. 


And then in the midst of a busy, thrill- 


s in bed gave him an opportunity to 
think it all out, realize that even the 
strongest mind and body must have rest. 
‘There were but three weeks of school left | 
when he was permitted to go out again. 
Good habits had built up a physique that | 
could recover quickly and thoroughly from 
fatigue. He bucked the exams, passed, and, 
though so weak on class night that he 
could hardly walk across the stage, deliv- 
ered his President’s addr In it he ex- 
pressed a thought that had flashed through 
his mind when at the eleventh hour he was | 
still wondering what he would say. It was: 

“For four years we have been beating | 
futilely against the doors of the world. At 
last those massive barriers are about to 
open and let us into the struggle for exist- 
ence. 
cast into the maelstrom of life. Yet, with | 
the unquenchable optimism of youth, we 


We are but as 453 grains of sand}, 
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Baseman’s Mitt 


Premium No. 30 


This mitt is well shaped and is made of good 
wearing black leather, has fingers on the back 
and is laced around the edge so that the pad- 
ding may easily be adjusted. -Mitt has a deep 
pocket that enables you to hold a thrown ball 
securely. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers 
for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents; 
or sent postpaid upon receipt of price, $1.25. 


Fielder’s Glove 


Premium No. 31 


h leather, palm and back, and meant for 
wear. s a leather web between thumb and forefinger. 
Well padded, broken in, and ready for instant use. Every 
boy should own a glove like this. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one 


new yearly subscription, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, $1.00. 


Read Very Carefully 


The subscription price of THE AMERICAN BOY is $2.00 per year. Premiums are 
given only to present subscribers, or members of t! immediate households, for 
getting brand-new subscriptions. They are never given for renewals. A sub- 
scription sold to another member of your own household does not count, neither 
does your own subscription. Boys who buy their copies of THE AMERICAN. BOY 
from news-stands are not eligible to work for premiums. Subscription blanks are 
not necessary. Send the name and address of the subscriber, with a remittance of 
$2.00 for each subscription. 


Send all orders to 


The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


ONLY $1.85 Postpaid FOR 60 DAYS 
rormaygoues “EXCELSIOR T 


Relative Length when Ordinary 


ELESCOPE” WITH arene Cues 


[ericevonny 7122 (| 


Needed on Farm, Sea or Ranc $1.85 


POSITIVELY such a good telescone has not been gold for this price before, since the great 
war, These telescopes are made Ly one of the larze manufacturers of Europe, measure 
closed 12 inches and open over 8 feet, in 5 sections, with long focus lense. 
Y CAP oneach end to exclude dust, etc. with POW ERE UL LENSES, scientifically eround and 
ED BY THE MAKER. Heretofvre Telescopes of this size with asolar eye piece have been sold for $8 tv $10 or 
pects equal to an $8 or $10 one, but it is a wonder for the price. Ev 

id certainly secnre one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one, OB- 

Sent by Parcel Post, safe delivery insured, #1. 

and offer, atid you should not miss 4 GUARANTE: 

Noor money refunded, Digest of what k 

word. “Witnessed sug eclipse at Austrian Tyrol with it.” L. 8, Henry, The Saxon, N r superior to & $15.00 one, 
Fred Walsh, Howe Taland, Ontario.—“Conld count cattle twenty miles away.” F.G. Patton, Arkansas City, Kans,-@ver 1000 
readers of this publication are using one with perfect satisfaction. Sent Parcel Post, Insured, for $1.85. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept.AMB 96 Chambers St., New York 


Focal Length is Used. 
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No Telescope with 
aSolar Eyepi 
except the 

slor” has been sol 
for less than $8 to 


By Parcel Post 
Insured for 


BRASS BOUND, BRASS 
adjusted, GUARAI 
even more, We do noi 
in the country or at sea: 


|Special! Everybody 
/Get This Book 


“AMATEUR RADIO” 


The How and Why of Wireless, with Complete Instructions for Operating 
Receiving Outfits. By Maurice J. Grainger, Radio Expert. 


We will Give Away 20,000 of These Books to The First 20,000 
Boys, Girls, or Grown Folks Who Accept Our Offer. 


+ This is the first and only authoritative book written by an expert in 

What This Book Is Sinpicianmagetor the amateur radio tan. There area million radio 

fans in the U. S. who nightly listen in on broadcasted music, daily stock reports, etc., who know little 

or nothing about things electrical but who are curious to learn something about the principles of 
wireless. This book explains everything in a simple way. Contains 150 illustrations. 

Ou Offer We egrow high quality seeds. We want more folks with gardens to plant our seeds. 

r We will send you 15 large 10 cent pkts. of vegetable seeds without money in advance. 

You sell these, send us the $1.50 with the names and addresses of those who bought them, and we will 

send you this book at once post paid without cost, or if you prefer you may keep 60 cents as your cash 

commission and send us 90 cents to pay for the seeds, Send today. Youcan sell 15 pkts. ina few minutes. 


SCHELL’S SEED HOUSE, Quality Seeds, Tenth & Market Sts., HARRISBURG, PA. 


“BOYS! 


The 


i Homcharger 


id) chares your AUTO or 
W] RADIO BATTERY at | 
home for a Nickel. 
Price $18.50. | 


Send for FREE BULLETIN. | 


I EARNED $12 
THE FIRST MONTH 


after school hours and I 
have earned good money 
at it ever since,” 

So writes Charles E. 
Wright.8 Vernon St., 
Rutland, Vt. 


You Too Can Become 
a Junior S: an in 


rical Devices Co. 


have the audacity to feel we are destined | 
to assume great responsibilities in these | 
United States.” 

It made an impression because it ex- 
pressed something that every boy has felt. 
I think you will agree with me that in| 
Duffy's case, at least, optimism is un- | 
quenchable, Its flame should glow brightly | 
at Dartmouth where, at the age of twenty 
but with memories as varied and inspiring 
as many a man has at seventy and with a 
thousand dollars earned and saved during 
his last year of high school, Ed Duffy 
eaeee the freshman class in the fall of 
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Photo Service for 
Tourists 


Nun UCH TRAVELED highway runs 
through our town and our house is 
near the auto camp. Last summer I hit 
on the idea of developing and printing films 
for tourists. I have my own outfit and 
enjoy the work. 

I arranged with the caretaker of the 
camp site to receive films for me and put 
up a sign telling about it. Films given to 
me in late afternoon I returned developed 
and printed, about 9 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. I charged a bit more than the current 
rate because of the quick service I was 
giving. I finished the summer with a good- 
sized bank account. 

R. C. M., Colorado. 


Your City. 

Another boy writes: 

| “Sold out the fi 
| day. Send me more 
quickly.”” Here is a 
Wonderful opportun- 
| ity to make money 
after school andat the 


143 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHY NOT *2¢pd Spring, Summer and Fal 

@athering butterflies, 2 
buy hundreds of kinds for museu 
tions. Some worth 81 to 
minded boysin 


each. 


same time learn to be 
3 | @ real salesman. No 
.. The small cost will be | " capital required. Only 
do business, even if only $6 worth. Send 10c (not | one boy chosen in each 
jectus before sending any na. ec i 

Dealer in Insects, Dept. 84, Ocean Park, Cal. OO eens RL 

Sales Manager 
Specialty Sales Co. 
876 Broadway 
Boston, M 


“Y $1.25 


““BIG LEAGUE" GLOVE 


Equal to regular $3.00 
glove. Made like pro- 


capturing, 
ind contain, 60'ifl 


stamps) for my prot 
MR. SINCLAIR, 


To sell subscriptions 
to industrial and 
One subscription a day 


BOYS WANTED 


commercial magazine, 
will earn $2.00 for you. 


GLENN & COMPANY, 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


ted ae: eu parte poe & booklet free. fessional’s. Genuine 
rite to-day. uthorizes HM; id it: ough grain leather. 
$1,000.000. AMERICAN SHOW CARD Well Padded, “deep 


formed pocket. Just 
the glove to ba) you 
make the team, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 


money refunded. We 


SYSTEM Ltd. 


114 Adams Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
FOR 


ADVENTURE BOOKS 5a 


Best and liveliest stories published. Send fifteen cents 

in stamps for "Grammar School Boys of Gridley; or, 

Dick & Op, Btort Things Moving. and free catalog. 
¥ ‘EMUS COMPANY 


ALT. 
1326 Vine St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


\WANTED! 


JIS\ U.S. RAILWAY 
Al 


THE BIG LEAGUE GLOVE CO., 456 W. Fifth, 


GET 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—SOYS 18 OR OVER SHOULD 
GET READY IMMEDIATELY 


@= 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P187, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ES 


EES 1 Sirs: Send me without charge; (1), Sample Rail- 
5 <a mm? Way Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2), 
NO LAYOFFS Tell me how I can get a Government job; (3) 


*PAID VACATIONS 
TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY tt Name. 


Common Education Sufficient. ‘ 
Send Coupon Today—SURE. J Adar 


1 Send list of Government jobs obtainable. 


Magic nights 
under the | 
red moon! 


OME to the big woods of the great Northwest! 
Here's glorious adventure for you! All your 
animal friends of the forest are there—and brave 

men and women whose thrilling deeds and hair- 
breadth escapes will make your blood run fast! 
Stand under the great open sky—gaze at the wondrous 
red moon—hear the cry of the wolf-pack—sit by the 
glow of the camp-fire. You'll find all these wonder- 
ful adventures in the gripping stories of James Oliver 
Curwood. Here's a chance to get six of his great 
books at a special low price. 


James Oliver Curwood 


6 Complete Novels—at a Special Price | 


“The Hunted Woman,” ‘Baree, Son of Kazan,” 
“God’s Country and the Woman,” “The Grizzly 
King,” “The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” | 
“Nomads of the North.” 


great books is packed full of adventure 
Curwood takes you on thrilling trips | 
through the wilderness—by canoe, by snow | 
shoe, by dog sled, 


Just mail the eoupon—you need not send 
8 penny now—the six beautifal books will 
be sent to you for Free Examination. If yon 
don’t think these the greatest stories you've 
ever read, return the books in 7 days and 
there is no cost. If you keep them, pay only 
the low price on the easy terms shown in the 
coupon, Send no money—mail the coupon 
TODAY with your name and address and 
your mother's or father’s signature. 


Nelson Double, 
D. 


ept. C-5' 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Every ono of these 
in the great Northwest. 


| 
| 


COUPON 


MAIL THIS 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. C-504 
Garden City, N. 

Send me the 6-volume set of James Oliver Curwood 
at the special low price for Free Examination. I will 
either return the books at your expense in 7 days or 
will send you $1.50 and then $2.00 a month for 3 
months. 

NAM ....ccssscsevceesccecrescsssseesssesccsescesers 


Address,......+0+0 asitsiensenasaseeecenessiesenesene sees 
City. ees 
Parent's Signature... 


By sending cash with this coupon you 
can secure the set for only $7.00. 


AT ALL S AND 10 CENT STORES IRON GLUE) 


QUICK TO STICK 


be 
SOLD TO HOLD fyathrral. 


MSCORMICK &CO., Baltimore 


$310 
(Parcel Post Prepaid) 


The Famous Radiofone 
Super Crystal Set 


Normal Range 20 to 30 Miles— | 
Longer Distances Often Possible 


HERE is the handiest, most compact and easiest | 
operated crystal set you ever saw. Only one 
adjustment to make in addition to the detector. No 
slider rods—tunes by rotary switch level on contact 
points. Tones come inclearand loud, Tuner range 
from 200 to 485 meters—gets amateurs, broadcasted | 
musical programs and market reports. 

Fitted with famous “'Triple-Test” crystal—manu- 
factured Foote Mineral Company, Philadelphia— 
very sensitive—and every crystal is again tested in 
our own shops after the set is fully assembled. 

All binding posts on the back—and marked. 
Cabinet Mahogany finish. 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 
Money Back if Not Completely Satisfied 


We can sell this super crystal set at such low, 
price because we deal direct with users. You pay no | 
jobbers’ or dealers’ profits. Send for your set today. | 

Ve prepay all delivery charges. If the set does 
not satisfy you in every way send it back and we will 
refund your money. ver 7000 sold in three months. 

You run no risk, Order your set now—and begin 
to enjoy the wonders of Radio, 


Radiofone Corporation 
5680 Twelfth Street, Dept. 11 
Detroit, Mich. 


| he 
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He was tottering feebly down the street 
one day when he fell in with a burly friend. 
“George,” he said, “I'd give anything to 
be as strong and healthy as you are, What 
you live on?” . 
I live on fru said George. 

“Fruit, eh?” said Sweeny eagerly. ‘That 
sounds good, I'll have to try it. What kind 
of fruit, George?” 

“The fruit of labor,” answered George. 


Finish of Mary’s Lamb , 


Mary had a little lamb, ‘ 
Her father shot it dead. ' 
And now it goes to school with her, 
Between two hunks of bread. 


Strenuous Time Coming 


id you kill the rooster for to-mor- 
‘s dinner?” 

, Ma, I went out there, but I 
thought it would be better if the poor 
fellow got a good night's rest ~ first 
‘cause he’s got such a hard day before 
him to-morrow.” 


roy 


Beneath Notice 


Sunday School Teacher—‘Ernest,’ who 
defeated the Philistines?” 
Ernest (roused from 


“Dunno. I don't follow 


day-dream)— 
none o’ them 


bush league teams.” 


Sharp 


“You're a pretty sharp boy, Tommy.” 

“Well, I ought to be.' Pa takes, me 
into his room and strops me three or four 
times a week.” 


Saved His Life ~ fi 


A Chinaman was asked if there we 
good doctors in China. “Good doctor: 
he exclaimed. “China have best doctor: 
in world. Hang Chang one good doctor; 
great; save life to me.” “You don't 
say so! How was that?” | “Me welly bad,” 
he said. “Me callee Dr, Han Kon, ‘Give 
some medicine, Get velly, velly ill. Me 
callee Dr. San Sing. Give more, medicine. 
Me glow worse—go die, Blimeby callee 


Dr. Hang Chang. He got no time; no 
come, Save life.” 
Frozen 


A gentleman farmer tells of a city lad 
who once worked for him. The lad was 
called one winter morning before dawn and 
told to harne: the mule. The lad was 
too lazy to light a lantern, and in the dark 
he didn’t notice that one of the cows was 
in the stable with the mule. The farmer 
impatient at the long delay, shouted from 
the house: “Bi Billy!) What are you 
doing?” “T can’t get the collar over the 
mule’s head,” yelled the boy; “his ears are 
frozen.” 


A Misunderstanding 


Billy came home from school bearing 
evidence of having had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!" exclaimed his mother. 
“How often have I told you to play only 
with good little boys? Good little boys 
don't fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy through his tears, “I 
pHoURDE he was a good little boy till I hit 
him.” 


OV Mr. Toad: 


“Ah! here’s where I’m in luck for dinner. 
long cheese stick and the second a nice fat roley-poley.” 
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Speed in a Tin Can 


The professor was trying to demon- 
strate a simple experiment in the genera- 
tion of steam. 

“What have I in my hand?” he asked. 

“A tin can,” came the. answer. 

“Very true. Is the can an animate or 
inanimate object?” 

“Inanimate.” 

“Exactly. Now, can any little boy or 
girl tell me how, with this tin can, it is 
possible to generate a surprising amount 
of speed and power almost beyond con- 
trol?” 

e little boy raised his right hand. 
u_may answer, Carter.” 
“Tie it to a dog’s tai 


Glum Prospect | 


“Don't cry, little boy. You'll get your re- 
ward in the end.” 


“S'pose so. That’s where I allus do git it.” 


There Are Others 


“I think I should have named my boy 
‘Flannel,’ said Mrs. Binks. 
4 de ked Miss Jink 

answered Mrs. 
washing.” 


Binks, ‘he 


ecause,” 
shrinks from 


Sheepish 


A man who went to his grocer's to order 
something for dinner was asked if he would 
like to have a saddle of mutton. 

“Why,” said he, ‘“wouldn’t it be better 
to have a bridle? Then I'd stand a better 
chance of getting a bit in my mouth.” 


Breaking the Pair 


During a very hot spell_a man was rid- 
ing in his Ford with one foot hanging out 
over the door. A small boy, noticing this, 
shouted after him: “Hey, mister! Did you 
lose your other roller skate?” 


Allah Is Great 


One night Nasr Eddin Hodja thought he 
saw a burg) in his room and shot at him. 


In the morning he found he had sent an 
arrow 
in the window. 


through his own shirt which hung 
Falling on his knees he 
‘I thank thee, Allah, that 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


These Free Targets 


Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we’ll 
send you, and remember to use the best BBs, and 
you'll soon become a dead shot. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 


munition you can. That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun. And you can use 
them over and over again because they do not flat- 
ten out. ’ 

If you want to be an expert marksman with your 
NEW CHRISTMAS RIFLE we will help_you. If 
your hardware dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs, 
send us his name and address, together with 8 cents 
in stamps and your name and address. We will 
then send you a sample tube of smooth, shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BBs and also some free targets to practice 


shooting on. 
BULLS EYE 
3104 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


sa 


To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby into a profitable occupation. If 
you like to draw, become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, in your spare 
time. The Landon Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to learn. By this 
method the Landon School has trained many boys 


“One of them city fellers tried to sell me 
the Woolworth building.” 

“What did you say 

“T sez, ‘All right, y 


‘oung feller, wrap it 


Explanation and Demonstration 


“T'll explain deduction,” said the young) 
student, airing his knowledge in the 
home circle. “In our back yard, for ex- 
ample, is a pile of ashes. By deduction 
that is evidence that we've had fires go- 
ing_this winter.” 

“By the way, John,” broke in his father, 
“you might go out and sift the evidence.” 


His Difficulty 


“I want to apply for a position as an 
expert amanuensis.” 
Well, what’s stopping you?” 
“How do you spell the pesky word?” 


who are now successful cartoonists earning $50 to 

$200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 

To test your ability, also full information about the 

Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 

Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL cic, 


tional Bidg. 
land, Ohio. 


OK 


FADA RADIO HAN 
Say Buddy! You can build 
o> peach of a radio receiver from 
§ 2A book. Better send your dime, 
7) 15816 Jerome Avon N.Y. C. 
ma FADA RADIO EQUIPMENT 
pete ee 
BAND PLAYER! 
iat ‘Army. 
In- 
fexding munis merchants everywhere. Wens TODAY St OF 


DBO 
1o¢ wee 
the dope in the Fada Hand- 
For 68 years these little marchers 
Everything for the 
ers. SEND 
LYON & HEALY, 68-77 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


The first course will be a fine 


il 


Because of the astonishing num- 
ber of requests for Chi-Rad’s 
latest Handbook-Catalog, we 
are forced from this date on to 
make a small wrapping and 
mailing charge. 


In this Chi-Rad Handbook are 
48 pages of valuable informa- 


tion for every radio fan. It 
includes the following: 
1. Technical discussions of 


standard radio apparatus and 
equipment. 

PS 
cluding diagrams, 
and illustrations on “ 
Build a Reinartz Receiver”. 
3. Radio definitions, codes, 
wire tables, etc. 


Complete instructio: 


s, in- 
ircuits, 


Just wrap a dime up in this ad 
and mail it to us today. Re- 
quests for books will be filled 
in the order in which we re- 
ceive them. 


Chicago Radio Apparatus Co. 


415 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


o 
¥ 


S 


a8, 


April, 1923 


30 Days Free Trial 


Chances are you know the ‘“‘Ranger’’ and 
have always wanted one, but we want 
you to prove it best by personal use. 
So just select from our big catalog, the 
one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 
beauty, thrill at its speed, and try its strength— 
its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 
30 days you find any cause for dissatisfaction, 
send it back at our expense and the trial will not 
cost you a. cent. We mean this and back it by a 
$500 cash deposit guaranty at the First National 


Bank of Chicago. 
Colors and 


44 Styles sires 


There is a ‘‘Ranger’’ for every purse and pur- 
pose — Motorbikes — Camel-backs — Sport and 
Scout Models— Roadsters—Racers—Juveniles— 
Arch frames for menand boys; Girls’ and Ladies’ 
Models, too. Mead has made bicycles for a gen- 
eration and knows exactly how to suit live, red- 
blooded, high spirited young Americans. Over a 
million riders in all parts of the world have for the 
‘Ranger’ that warm good will which comes only 
from personal knowledge and experience — the 
best of service by the best of bicycles. 


Attractive Colors 


Golden Brown and Ivory White is the predomin- 
ant color scheme in the more popular ‘‘Ranger’’ 
models. There is, when wanted, an alternative 
color option in many of the styles, fully explained 
and illustrated in colors in the catalog. 


THE RANGER 
MOTORBIKE 
Here is one of the 
most popular Ranger 
Models, the pride of 
young America and a 
model that enjoys equal 
popularity inall parts of 
the world. It is fitted 
with many features of 
convenience and com- 
fort that cannot be 
obtained on any other 
make of bicycle. 
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DELIVERED TO 


5 Year Guaranty 


With every ‘‘Ranger’’ we send the Mead 
Factory Guaranty for 5 years. This is a 
written contract between you and us, We 
are strictly responsible under its terms for 
the satisfaction and general performance 
of your bicycle because we made it. 


Free $5 Premium 


With every fully equipped ‘‘Ranger’’ Bi- 
cycle we give an unusually complete kit 
of necessary repair tools, wrenches, oil- 
ers, tire repair tools, etc, In addition, 
with several of the most popular models 
we also send the famous “‘Ranger’ $5 
Premium set, containing danger signal 
for rear mud guard, imported celluloid 
frame pump, large can of oil, lock for 
bicycle stand, strap for carrier, pocket 
drinking cup, etc. 


12 Months to Pay 


If it is not convenient for you to pay cash, you 
can protect yourself on these rock-bottom prices, 
and enjoy your ‘‘Ranger’’ now with a small first 
payment. You may pay the balance in 12 monthly 
payments. Many boys and girls earn the money for 
these payments easily once they have the ‘‘Ran- 
ger’ to use running errands and saving car fare, 


RIDE A RANGER 
Factory-to-Rider Saves You Money 


Every boy wants a Ranger—every boy should have a Ranger and every boy can have a Ranger under our liberal Factory to Rider sales 
and easy payment plan. The spring days are here, the country is calling you out of doors on your bike. Get your Ranger now and join the 
happy care free ‘Rangers of the Open.’’ There is nothing that comes close to the Ranger in beauty—in speed—in durability and dependability. 
In low first cost and freedom from expensive repairs, it is the cheapest bicycle in the world today. That is why it is Young America’s first choice. 


If it is Used on a Bicycle 
You Will Find it Here 


Send for New 
1923 RANGER 
Catalog FREE! 


MEA 


= at factory 
Tires and money-saving 
e prices are also 
Equipment illustrated and 
described in 
our big free catalog. Millions of riders 
have saved money on sundries at our 
Factory Prices. These hundreds of ac- 
cessories that add to the comfort and 
convenience of any bicycle—electric, gas and 
oil lamps, luggage carriers, horns, bells, sirens, 
pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 
hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our 
buyers in Chicago and Birmingham, England, 
from the leading parts makers of the world, 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Thousands of boys and young men in the smaller 
cities and towns and in the rural districts have 
for many years made big money acting as a 
rider agent, exhibiting and taking orders for 
“Rangers”’ from their friends and neighbors. If 
you want to be a Ranger Rider agent so state 
when sending for your catalog and we will 
enclose full details of this famous money-mak- 
ing plan. 


Big Free Catalog 


The big Ranger catalog 
illustrates all models in 
theactual beautiful colors. 


It is frequently called the Bicycle Encyclopedia of America. We have a copy all 
ready for you and it will be sent as soon as we receive the coupon in the lower corner 
of this page. If you prefer, you can send for it on a postcard. In either event, be sure 
to write your name and address very plainly. This catalog is our only salesman and 
itis prepared in a way that permits even the small boy or girl to make intelligent se- 
lection of the bicycle or parts wanted. Looking through this mammoth catalog is just 
like taking a trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new 
ideas and conveniences that you never saw or heard of before. 


Send No Money 


Just send coupon or postal card, and ask for full par- 
ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 
easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 
Bicycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 
owner of a 1923 ‘‘Ranger’’—the supreme bicycle— 


100% 
Equipped 


The Ranger Motorbike is 
the most completely equip- 
ped bicycle in the world. 
(See illustration). Many of 
the other models illustrated 
in the big Free Ranger 
Catalog are also fully 
equipped with many new 
and exclusive features 
found on no other bicycles, 
If you own a Ranger you 
are proud of it—if you ride 
an imitation half your pleas- 
ure is gone. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. c.19 CHICAGOUSA 


California Branch: 1125 South Main Street, Los Angeles 


Young America’s peerless choice. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.G-19, Chicago, U.S. A. 

Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider whole- 
sale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 
Name.. 


R. F. D. or Street No. 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is 


If you havea Special Factory Distributor there,send me 
letter of introduction to him ¢o I can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on Easy 
Payment Planif I prefer. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


JF you were two hundred miles 

from a Dentist wouldn’t you 
employ the safest means of protect- 
ing your teeth? 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“‘Washes”’ and Polishe-—Does not Scratch or Scour 


A LARGE tube costs 25 cents 
—why pay more? Colgate’s 
is sold everywhere. 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


por ee ee ee ee we a a a a a a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee -5 
U 1 
I AN OFFER ry ' 
i uit Namie d-aay renee tera ne soem te ea : 
1 1—Buy a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 1 
1 2—Ask your dealer why he recommends it and write us briefly what he says. CE or eT Gigs. ae Sates aes der, : 
! Attach your letter to coupon after filling in dotted lines below. I 
3—Mail both letter and coupon to Colgate & Co., Dept. 63, Box 645, City Hall Dealer's Namie: ice. yop eaie tials ere settee eee I 

I Station, New York City. We will then send you Free, a generous sample of I 
! Colgate’s COLEO Soap. Fels (8 120 peed tg RRS PRR ERC SARS yar ic ol nao nee see ee Rane I 
1 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


